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Outlook for Interest Rates 


By M. S. SZYMCZAK* 

Member, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 
Observing outlook for sharp increase in interest rates over next 
several years is doubtful, Governor Szymczak reviews wartime and 
reconversion conditions which portend continued low interest levels. 
Sees inflation problem arising from goods shortages, and asserts 
some method should be devised to stop credit expansion. Urges 
Congressional study of bank credit during “breathing spell” 
afforded by debt retirement and concludes it may be necessary to 
take measures to avoid decline in long-term rates. Sees many 
cross currents and unpredictable factors confronting Government 
authorities, but immediate problem is to avoid increased bank bond 
holdings. to resist Russian aggression. 


Considering the size of the public debt and the great importance With the usual world-wide beating of the propaganda drums, 
of the interest cost of servicing the — few, if any, would be so bold! Moscow announces the birth of a new Five-Year Plan. This is the 
as to forecast fourth alleg- 
sharp in- edly  epoch- 
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Britain Views 

ie 
Vinson Transfer 


By PAUL EINZIG 
London observer reports relief in 
British official circles on Mr. Vin- 
son’s transfer to U. S. Supreme 
Court. Holds former Treasury Secre- 
tary forced a hard bargain on Brit- 
ain in drawing up terms of Loan 
and placed Lord Keynes and pres- 
ent Chancellor of Exchequer in dif- 
ficult position. Better Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations looked for. 

LONDON, ENG.—There can be 
mo doubt about it that the reac- 


tion in British official circles to 
Mr. Vinson’s transfer from the 


Price 60 Cents a Copy 





Five-Year Plan and 
Russian Foreign Policy 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Economist analyzes Russia’s new proposed Five-Year Plan for in- 
dustrialization and rehabilitation. Contends from economic view- 
point Russia is not a first-class power when measured by American 
standards, and country is not capable of creating commodity sur- 
pluses in quantities to be exchanged for foreign goods. Holds de- 
cisive weapon in Russia’s hands is psychological and not material, 
and her advantage here is unwillingness of democracies to fight. 
Sees possibility of a grand alliance of civilized nations, led by U. S. 
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Paul Einzig 


Treasury to 
the United 
States Su- 
preme Court 
was one of 
relief. For the 
experience of 
British nego-— 
tiators who 
had dealings 
with him has 
been anything 
but happy. 
When he suc- 
ceeded Mr. 
Morgenthau 
last year there 
was immedi- 


creases in in- 
terest rates 
over the next 
several years. 
I make no 
claim asa 
forecaster , 
and asa mem- 
ber of the 
Board of Gov- 
ernors should 
not place my= 
self in that 
position. 
However, I 
can_. discuss 
with you 


M. S. Szymczak 


some of the factors which will 


as 





Th eFederal Reserve Board 
Proposes Inflation Curbs 


In Report to Congress on credit policies it stresses inflationary dan- 
gers and proposes Board be given power (1) to place a maximum 
on long-term marketable securities held by banks against demand 
deposits; (2) to require commercial banks to hold a quota of 
Treasury short-term notes as secondary reserve; and (3) to raise 
member bank reserves above the present limits when deemed 
necessary to curb credit expansion. Opposes rise in interest rates 
and advocates a new Treasury issue of bank ineligible long-term 
bonds. Seeks to avoid further monetization of debt and opposes tax 


reductions. 





making proj- 
ect in artifi- 
cial industri- 
alization; the 
third ended 
prematurely 
in 1941 when 
Stalin’s trust 
was betrayed 
by that arch- 

of 





Hruer. 
nothing had 
intervened, 
the Bolshe- 
viks are back 
on their ideological time-table. 


Dr. Melchior Pal yi 


bear importantly upon the future 
cost of interest rates and some of 
the considerations which probably 
will influence public policy in this 
matter. 


The War Situation 


The demand for and the supply 
of loans and investments have 
always been the underlying fac- 


(Continued on page 3372) 


On March 15, the report on the 
Five-Year Plan for 1946-50 was 
delivered by the Chairman of the 
State Planning Commission, Com- 
rade Voznessensky, before the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. It 
starts with big figures about mu- 
nitions production during what 
they term the Great Patriotic War, 
and proceeds to enumerate the 
“main tasks” of the new Five- 


(Continued on page 3365) 


ately a change 
of attitude noticeable. While Mr. 
Morgenthau would have been sat- 
isfied with the acceptance of the 
Bretton Woods agreement by 


(Continued on page 3378) 


In a special report on credit policies submitted to Congress on 
June 17, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
stresses the inflationary potential- @— 
ities of the present banking situa- | porate, that they be permitted to 
tion, and recommends that in| hold. 
order to prevent this danger, it | The portion of the report, deal- 
be given greater powers over the | ing with the Federal Reserve 
bond-holding policies of the mem- | Board’s proposals follows: _ 
ber banks and the authority to| It is axiomatic that inflationary 
raise cash reserves required) dangers exist when the supply of 
against demand deposits. No| money in the hands of people who 
change was recommended in the| seek to spend it greatly exceeds 
present pattern of interest rates,| the volume of goods and services 
but it was urged that the banks| available. The more the money 
be strictly regulated regarding| supply exceeds the volume of 
the amount of long-term obliga-| goods, the greater the inflationary 
tions, both government and cor-| Pressures will be. There can be no 
(Continued on page 3374) 








Pictures taken at Annual Sum- 
mer Outing of the New York Se- 
curity Dealers Association appear 
on pages 3366, 3367, 3368 and 3369. 
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pears on page 3396. An address by Gov. Szymcza 


before the Directors and Officers 
of Savings Bank Trust Company 
and Institutional Securities Cor- 
poration, New York City, June 
14, 1946. 
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Old Frisco Pfd. & Com. By A. WILFRED MAY Bird & Son 
| Havana Lithograph* 


—s Baruch for U. S. and Gromyko for Soviet expound detailed inclusive plans. They disagree regarding *f° . 
Sennnik Machinery punitive measures and veto right. American proposals viewed as deft compromise between national P acific American 
Gerity Mich. Die* self-interest and international cooperation. McMahon Bill threatens our patent system. Investors 


*With Prospectus HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK, June 19.—Initiation of the Atomic Energy Com- 
KING & KING mission sets United Nations activities on an entirely new plane—one of reality. The much- Bought—Sold—Quoted 
J ng td publicized and dramatized Security Council has — with the heated verbal brickbat, the 
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The Background 


of the 


National Advisory Council 


(First of a Series of Articles by Mr. Bratter on the NAC) 


By HERBERT 


M. BRATTER 


Price Inflation—A Symptom of 
“Give Me’’ 


By HON. ROBERT E. HANNEGAN 


Postmaster General of the United States 
Chairman, Democratic National Committee 


Washington observer points out National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems, which was set up 
to advise and guide U. S. agencies, also representatives on Inter- 
national Fund and World Bank, on foreign loans, financial, ex- 
change or monetary transactions, has been getting a good deal of 
practice in negotiations of British and French loans, and cites 
rumo:s of differences within its organization. Gives background of 
lezis!ation setting up NAC and Advisory Board of Export-Import 
Bank, and concludes NAC powers are more specific and far-reaching 


I, 


Leading Democratic Party spokesman, asserting our labor troubles 
are due to disease of “give me,” confends producers are operating 
at high profits and to maintain these profits, they are setting prices 
beyond the workingman’s reach. Attacks opponents of price con- 
trol and defends Administration’s wage-price policy as well as its 
stand against “‘irresponsibles,” such as reckless labor leaders and 
businessmen. Sees ‘‘appalling effects” if price control is removed 
or crippled. Says that in national interest government can force 
workers to end a strike and accept a settlement. 


In addressing friends and fellow-workers in the Post Office, it is | 


The NAC or to give it its full title the National Advisory Council 
en International Monetary and Financial Problems, has been getting 





a good deal of® 


practice since 
the publication 
of our earlier 
article in the 
“Chronicle” of 
Nov. 8, 1945. 
During the in- 
terval the ne- 
gotiations of 
financial 
agreements 
with the 
United King- 
dom and 
France have 
been conclud- 
ed, the Bret- 
ten Woods in- 
stitutions were set uv at Savannah 
and have established themselves 
in Washington, and various for- 





Herbert M. Bratter 





eign loans and lend-lease settle- 
ments have been announced. 
Latterly in one of the nation- 
ally - circulated Washington col- 
umns there was published a de- 
tailed and circumstantial account 
—and a generally accurate one, so 
far as can be learned — disclosing 
differences of opinion within the 
NAC as to the consideration of 
political factors in the making of 
foreign loans by American Gov- 
ernment entities. There Secretary 
of Commerce Henry Wallace and 
Federal Reserve Chairman Mar- 
riner Eccles were disclosed as op- 
posing the then pending credit to 
France insofar as it was motivated 
by political considerations. The 
NAC thereupon approved the 
(Continued on page 3377) 





Robert E. Hannegan 


the mails goes right down to basic 


customary for the Postmaster General to take up problems of admin- 





istration and® 
operation of 
the mails, and 
to leave eco- 
nomics and 
polities for 
other occa- 
sions. 

I have no 
wish to break 
with that cus— 


national economy. 


It is our problem today. 


the United States, 


diate problem 
in the admin-— 
istration and 
operation of 


before 
Chapter, 





7, 1946. 


economics, to the soundness of our 


That factor—basic economics— 
was at the heart of the interrup— 
tion of the mails a few days ago. 
We can- 
not solve it alone as employees of 
but we can) 
help to solve it as citizens of the | 
United States. And unless we join 


ae... Loney, our fellow-Americans in doing so, 
ow ; 

greatest and (Continued on page 3376) 
most imme-}|——— 


*An address by Mr. Hannegan |}. 
convention of Missouri | 
National Association of | 
Postmasters, St. Louis, Mo., June | 








Federal Debt Management and 
Bank Earnings 


By HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD* 
U. 8S. Congressman from Michigan 


Republican member of House Banking Committee stresses import- 
ance of National Debt management as related both to commercial 
bank carnings and Treasury’s finances. Sees no immediate action 
by Congress regarding changes in bank credit regulations, and notes 
that Treasury and Federal Reserve policies may differ. Sees 
Treasury holding to low interest rates as fiscal measure, and points 
out th at Federal Reserve no longer has power to control credit as 
originally contempla‘ed. Holds increased production will not offset 
inflationary trends, ard that commercial bank earnings have now 
reached their peak. Reviews proposals for new bank legislation 
and urges their prompt and serious consideration. 


Statutory prohibition against trading in new issues before effective 
date of registration statement. Inquiries between filing and effec- 
tive dates held based upon trade custom and not improper. Test 
of violation lies in acceptance of an order before effective hour of 
registration. 

There has been some misunderstanding respecting the 
rights of underwriters relating to selling issues where the | 
registration statement is on file with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission but is not yet in effect. 

That question was projected into public interest by the 


recently it again arose in the matter of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation. 
The interdiction against dealing in securities where a 


This provides: 
“Unless a registration statement is in effect as to a 


Issues in Process of Registration 


Securities and Exchange Commission in the past and more | 


registration statement is in process, but not yet in effect, | 
is contained in the Securities Act of 1933, Section 5 (a) (1).. 


security, it shall be unlawful for any person, directly or | 





Relieving it is highly beneficial to the Congress and to your 
banking industry for us wo meet togetner, Iam here today for this infor- 
mal discus- @ 


sion. You have 
a story to tell 


to the Con- 
gress and to 


the people 
about your in- 
dustry that 
you should 
forever keep 
telling and of 
course I refer 
to the con- 
structive serv- 
ice which you 
have always 
rendered to 
the public. 
Especially do 
I have in mind the signal service 





F. L. Crawford 


you rendered to the public and} 


to the Government in the financ- 
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15 Broad St.,N.Y.5 | WHitehall 4-6330 





ing of the war expenditures inci- 
dent to the recently ended world 
conflict. 

As a Member of the Congress 
there too is a story I wish to tell 
to you. Iam one of those former- 
sf and presently closely associated 
vv aes and business gen- 

~ (Continued on page 3381) 

*An address by Congressman 
Crawford before the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, Philadelphia, 
Fenn., June 14, 1946. 


} 
Vali iking 


indirectly— 


to make use of any means or instruments of trans-| 
portation or communication in interstate commerce or of | 


(Continued on page 3380) 
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you housebroken; 


LOVE THAT DOG! 


That’s right we love that dog oi a 


tock that you own and nobody else 
Don’t let it keep 

turn it over to 
s for cash. 
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WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 























Victor-Monaghan Company 


Common Stock 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Holt, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone: Teletypes 
BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 














“Parks Aircrat: 
Sales & Service, irc. 


*Miles Shoes Incorporated 
National Radiator Co. 


Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. 


*Prospectus upon reaucst 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. | 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n | 
61 Broadway, New York 6G, N. Y. | 





Teletype NY 1-160 











Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
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Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN. 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


American Bantam Car 


Amer. Window Glass* 
Com. & Pfd. 


Assoc. Dev. & Research 
Automatic Instrument 
Barcalo Mfg. Co. 


Cinecolor 


Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Old Pfds. 


Diebold Inc. 
District Theatrest 
Douglas Shoe* 

Gt. Amer. Industries® 
Hartford-Empire Co.* 
Jessop Steel 
Lanova* 
Mastic Asphalt 
Michaels Bros.{ 
Michigan Chemical 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfds. 


Mohawk Rubber* 
Moxie 


N.Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Old Pfd. 


N. O. Texas & Mexico 
Purolator Prod.* 
Richardson Co. 
Taylor-Wharten* 
Tenn. Products 
Thomas Steelt 
Upson Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 
Vacuum Concrete 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp.* 


Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 
Victor Monaghan 


American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Iowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
New England P. S. Com. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 


Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 


Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Gas Elec. 


+Prospectus Upon Request 
*Balletin or Circular upon request 


WARD & CO. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 
REctor 2-8700 


N. Y. 1-1286-1287-1288 


Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf’d6élll Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 














A Fear Campaign to 
Perpetuate Controls 


By HON. B. B. HICKENLOOPER* 
U. S. Senator from Iowa 


Asserting Mr. Bowles uses “smear tactics,” Sen. Hickenlooper 
accuses him of refusing to set prices on goods which would permit 
maximum production. Contends OPA has spent $21, billions on 
“most beguiling, misleading and extravagant propaganda,” and 
says recommendations of Senate Banking Committee do not destroy 
OPA but establish sound Administrative methods. 


Senator Taft has accurately stated the facts regarding subsidies 
and the other points he mentioned, and I assure you he is fully 


supported by 
the oO Vv er- 
»whelming evi- 
dence __intro- 
duced before 
the Banking 
and Currency 
Committee of 
the Senate 
and other 
committees 
looking into 
this situation. 
Mr. Bowles’ 
attack upon 
Senator Taft 
and the Bank- 
ing and Cur- 
rency Com- 
mittee of the Senate, on last 
Tuesday evening, was not only 
viciously unfair, but it is 
typical of the smear tactics of 
those who want to establish per- 
manent controls on our American 
economy. It is representative of 
a new technique in a fear cam- 
paign that should be exposed to 
the American people. 


Since when have the American 
people been afraid of free enter- 
prise and free markets; since 
when have we been afraid to turn 
American production loose and 
assure American recovery? 


B. B. Hickenlooper 


*Radio address of Sen. Hicken- 
looper over Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System June 6, 1946. 








Mr. Bowles’ radio talk over this 
neiwork last Tuesday evening was 
astounding—with few exceptions 
his statements, sentence by sen- 
tence can be utterly disproved by 
the facts, and they have been dis- 
proved by the overwhelming evi- 
dence introduced before’ the 
Banking and Currency and the 
Agricultural Committees of both 
the House and the Senate and the 
Senate Small Business Committee. 


Full production has not been 
attained. The main reason is that 
Mr. Bowles has refused to set 
prices on mass consumers’ goods, 
in many cases, that permit their 
maximum production. Cheap 
shirts, underwear, house dresses 
and a host of other things are al- 
most unobtainable, but luxury 
items and expensive merchandise 
seem to be pleniiful. The War in 
Germany ended over a year ago 
and in Japan ten months ago. We 
began reconversion over a year 
ago, but we are still struggling 
with shortages of necessities, and 
with the delays, incompetence 
and stupidity of OPA. 

Vital foods such as meat and 
dairy products are either off the 
market or in the Black Market at 
high prices although there is 
plenty in the country. The cream- 
eries are not producing butter and 
cheese because of price alone— 


(Continued on page 3395) 











fCitizens Utilities 


52 Wall Street 
Tel. HAnover 2-8080 





*Dumont Electric Corp.*District Theatres Corp. 
*Princess Vogue Shops*Elect. Corp. of Amer. 


*Prospectus Available 
¢Statistical Study or Special Letter on Request 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


tLe Roi Company 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 














. BUSINESS BUZZ 
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“But why should I sell at 20\4—if I hold on I may get 20\4!!" 





J. Burke Knapp Gets New Post at Reserve Board 


Mr. J. Burke-Knapp, who has been serving as the alternate 
of Marriner S. Eccles on the National Advisory Council, is now As- 
sistant Director of the Federal Reserve Board’s Division of Research 
and Statistics, being in charge of research on international matters, 

Mr. Knapp, a Rhodes scholar, studied at Oxford during 1933-34. 
The next four years he spent in the investment-banking business in 


So 





Ltd. 

In 1940 Mr. Knapp joined the 
Board’s division of research and 
statistics, a position he resigned in 
August 1944 to become the State 
Department’s advisor on German 
economic affairs. In 1945 Knapp 
went to Europe as economic ad- 
visor to General Eisenhower’s 
political advisor, Mr. Robert Mur- 
phy, working primarily in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Knapp was one of the tech- 
nical advisors of the American 
delegation at the meetings of 
Fund and Bank governors in Sa- 
vannah in March this year. 











Telephone: LExington 2-7300 





Sold 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
MIDLAND REALIZATION CO. 
MIDLAND UTILITIES COMPANY 


Central National Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1927 


22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Quoted 


Teletype: NY 1-2948 














*Upson Company 
Central Paper 

*Tennessee Prod. 

*Temple Coal Pfd. 











*Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
41 Broad Street, New York 4 


‘Doyle Mfg. Com. & Pfd. 
*Shatterproof Glass 
*Wellman Engineering 

Textiles, Inc. 


HAnover 2-2100 





Haile Mines 
Great American Industries 
*Capital Records 


Aeronca Aircraft 


*Prospectus on request 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 


ACTIVE MARKETS 
Soya Corp. 
Kingan Co. Common 
Great American Ind. 
Columbia Aircraft 
Products (New) 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 


























London, where he was connected® 
with Brown, Harriman and Co.,| 


Fitzgerald With Merrill 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Lawrence 
S. Fitzgerald has become associ- 
ated with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Dixie Terminal 
Building. He has recently been in 
the armed forces. In the past he 
was with J. S. Bache & Co. 
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Bank Nationalization 
In Czechoslovakia 


By DR. ALOIS KRAL* 

Executive Director, National Bank of Czechoslovakia 
Dr. Kral, although admitting the nationalization of banks in Czecho- 
slovakia was revolutionary in view of nation’s adherence to free 
enterprise and individual initiative, explains because of looting and 
disintegration of banking system by Germans and large number of 
provincial and communal banks in the country, step was taken to 


preserve banks and protect depositors. 


Says banking will continue 


to be conducted by men of experience, knowledge and character. 
Czechoslavakia’s banks were nationalized by a decree dated 


Oct. 24, 1945. 


were convert- 


ed into inde- 
pendent juri- 
dicial person- 
alities called 
National In- 
stitutions and 
the share- 
holders are to 
receive com- 
pensation for 
the value of 
their shares. 
Nationalized 
banks are to 
continue their 
activities in a 
commercial 
way, they are 
to register in the public books as 
individual business firms and their 

alias t-mnAq +n hn Aetermined hy 
principles of commercial enter- 
prises. The profits of their ac- 
tivities belong, of course, to the 
Drace, ai -ssevtCiit sacsdiu Mau 
been taken for the reserve funds. 
A specia! Board of Central Man- 
ager~~* af henke wasc -~“~>-inted 
' (Continued on page 3375) 





Alois Kral 





*Dr. Kral, in addition to being 
Executive Director of the National 
Bank of Czechoslovakia, is a 
Professor of Economics. He at- 
tended the Savannah meeting of 
the governors of the International 
Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank. 


Joint Stock Companies engaged in banking business 








by the Government with the Head 
Manager of the National Bank of 
Czechoslovakia — this being the 
Central Bank of the country—as 
the Chairman of said Board. 

The nationalization move seems 
to be a very revolutionary one if 
thought of in terms of the general 
theory of nationalization as known 
from both scholarly writings and 
political aims of socialists. Hardly 
ever has there existed a more 
typical representative of free en- 
terprise in a society ruled by the 
laws of supply and demand, price, 
money and interest, than a bank 
president. With good business 
knowledge he has to combine a 
wise foresight and especially a 
sound, reliable and trustworthy 
character. Is it conceivable that 
an experienced, sound and loyal 
banking be taken over by the 
Government outside the reach of 
this private initiative and experi- 
ence to which it owes its origin 
and growth? 

Let us ask, however, whether 
leading bankers of any country 
with all their personal abilities 
faced the problems caused by ma- 
jor economic crises of this century 
alone without concerted efforts of 
the whole system of banks and 
without a support of their Gov- 
ernments? Let us further ask 
whether in any country banks are 

(Continued on page 3375) 





Tel. WHitehall 4-4860 


Laird & Co. 
Republic Drill & Tool 
San Diego Gas & Electric 
West Virginia Water Service 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - 


Teletype NY 1-490 


San Francisco 








American Insulator Corp. 
of Delaware 


Common 


Earned 46¢ per share in 
Ist quarter of 1946 


Against 17¢ in 1945. 
Selling about 10. 


Statistical study on request, 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 


Jeff. Lake Sulphur 
Com. & Pfd. 


Jonas & Naumburg 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 


Stand. Fruit & S/S 
Com. & Pfd. 





T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 


New York 4, N. ¥. New Orleans 12, La. 
41 Broad St. Carondelet Bldg. 
Bo. 9-4432 

Bell Tel.—_NY-1-493 


Trend Toward Higher Stock Prices 


By GORDON Y. BILLARD 
Partner, J. R. Williston & Co, 


Market Analyst holds stock market psychology remains essentially 
bullish and that from a seasonal point of view, market is entering 
traditional summer rise. Says it is logical to anticipate rails dis- 
counting future earnings in a vigorous fashion. 


Stock Market Psychology 


Gradually firming tendencies in the stock market p ser the 
past week demonstrated once again that the trend of least resistance 





is in the di- 
rection of 
higher levels. 

Veto of the 
Case Bill car- 
ried a some- 
what ominous 
meaning to 
investors but 
as usual the 
market took 
this bit of dis- 
appointment 
in its stride 
and assayed 
correctly, we 
ihink, future 
events by re- 
suming its 
forward 
movement, under the leadership 
of the rails. Then, too, little at- 
tention was paid to the various 
es.imates of the amount of red 
ink being splattered on the second 
quarter reports now in the mak- 
ing and which will be appearing 
within another month or so. Then 
there were the reports that lack 
of steel would handicap automo- 
bile production for the balance of 
this year, and even for next year, 
thereby forcing downward revi- 


sion of projected automobile pro- 
duction schedules—to say nothing 





Gordon Y. Billard 





of the story that Government 
economists are now convinced 
that deflai‘ion and not inflation 
will be the big problem to be 
faced within the not-too-distant 
future. 

Stock market psychology never- 
theless remains essentially bullish. 
Pressure of idle funds seeking in- 
vestment, on the one hand, is as 
great as ever. On the other hand, 
there is a natural reluctance on 
the part of present holders of 
common stocks io convert into 
cash when cash is as abundant as 
it is. Even many hard-headed in- 
vestors who occasionally see op- 
portunities to get into small busi- 
nesses, figure that they are far 
bet.er off under present condi- 
tions by keeping money invested 
in good-grade securities which of- 
fer reasonably adequate return 
and at the same time provide cap- 
ital appreciation prospects, along 
wiih a certain degree of liquidity. 

In short, the basic market out- 
look remains bullish, and we an- 
ticipate that selected stocks will 
eventually command higher 
prices. 


Traditional Summer Rise 
From a seasonal point of view 
(Continued on page 3375) 
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32 Broadway 

NEW YORK 4 

Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 


White & Company 
ST. LOUIS 


Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST -TO - COAST 
New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Pledger & Company, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 
Harrison 2075 

Teletype CG 129 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 

















Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 





Nickel Offsets, Ltd. 


Common Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 

















INACTIVE 
STOCKS-BONDS 


Good bids for all stocks hard 
to buy. Good offerings of all 
stocks hard to sell. Is it not 
true? Sometimes we fool you 
and make the most amazing 
bids for that old stuff you have 
been trying so long to sell. 


George A. Rogers & Co., Inc. 


42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-0133 














Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 


Getchell Mines 
Master Tire & Rubber 


Common 
Oil Exploration Co. 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


HARRISON & SCHULTZ 


64 Wall St., New York 5 








Phone HAnover 2-7872 Tele. NY 1-621 








63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Consolidated Electric &-Gas Co. $6 Pfd. 
Firth Carpet Company* 
Dravo Corp.* 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp.* 
Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co.* 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


*Prospectus on request 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO., INC. 


Established 1888 
MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


Robt. Holt V.-P. of 
Blair & Co., Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Blair & Co., 
Inc. announce that Robert L. Holt 
has been elected Vice-President in 
charge of their Chicago office, 
135 South La Salle Street. Holt 
was associated with A. C. Allyn & 
Co., Chicago, for 16 years and was 
released from active Army duty 
in December 1945 with the rank 
of Lt. Colonel. 





Shaskan Summer Branch 
Shaskan & Co., members of 
New York Stock Exchange. an- 
nounce the opening of their Sum-- 
mer branch office at the Nautilus 
Beach Club, Atlantic Beach, Long 
Island, 





AMERICAN 
MARKETS IN 


MADE 





CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Stock 


and 


Bonds 











HART SMITH & CO, 


_52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 








FRANKLIN SIMON 


Com. & Pfd. 


GRAYSON ROBINSON 


Pfd. 


NEW HAVEN CLOCK 


Pfd. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT 


Pfd. 


SAMPSON UNITED 


Pfd. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Prospectus on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., in. 


40 Exchange Pl., New York 5 
HAnover 2-4785 TWX NY 1-2733-4-5 


39 So. La Salle St., Cheon 3 
Randolph 8924 xX CG 616 


68 Devonshire St., bapa 9 
Richmond 4321 


Private Wires: 
Boston Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
New York 








Expresso Aereo 
*Kinney Coastal Qil 
Equity Oil 
Utah Southern Oil 


*Circular on request 


| JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5 
Telephone HAnover 2-9335 
Teletype NY 1-2630 
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Need Nine Months More of OPA 


To Prevent 


Price Boom 


Administration economist sees no need for drastic cut in purchas- 
ing power in view of increasing production. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19—That the virtual disappearance 
of price control this summer will be followed by rapidly rising prices 





will be the result of speculative® 


buying rather than the interaction 
of natural demand and supply, 
according to an Administration 
economist who is closely 
cerned with Government price 
policy. Preferring to speak off the 
record, this economist stated to 


the “Chronicle” that production of | 


many manufactured articles has | 
been rapidly improving, as in- 
dicated in CPA’s report for May. | 
Were present price controls per-| 
mitted to continue another nine) 
months or a year, when in any) 
case, they would surely have been | 
removed by the Congress, a spec- | 
ulative price boom such as is now | 
inevitable could have _ been) 
avoided. 


con- | 


Someone ought to think of the 
social consequences of a cost-of- 
living increase of, say, 25% or 
more during the next nine months, 
the “Chronicle” was told. The 
effect on people with fixed in- 
comes is likely to be drastic. Con- 
sider for example, among things 
fixed in terms of dollars, the per- 
sonal exemptions and credits in 
the income tax. These are sup- 
posed to have some relationship to 
the cost of living. Soaring living 
costs will tend to make the tax 
system oppressive on lower in- 
come groups. 

Illustrative of production prog- 
ress, this reporter was told, is the 

(Continued on page 3355) 








Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 





American Bantam Car 


Common & Preferred 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


HomRose & TROSTER, 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 — NY 1-2751 























American Molasses Co. 
Common 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


New York Hanseatic Corporation 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: BArclay 7-5660 


Teletype: NY 1-583 























TO INVESTMENT DEALERS 


A Sound Railway Equipment Issue 


MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend payer 
Send for Circular CC 


Blair F. Clay 


Members Phil 


WHITEHALL 3-0550 


Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 


baugh & Co. 


hia Stock 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


change 


Tele. NY 1-2178 








BArclay 7-0570 





LOOKING FOR INCOME? 


NEW BEDFORD RAYON “CLASS A” 


Paid $1.75 Annually 1939-1945 
Approximate Market 25'4-26\, 


DELAWARE RAYON “CLASS A” 


Paid $1.50 Annually 1939-1945 
Approximate Market 22'/,-23), 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


F.H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. yY. 


NY 1-1026 





tion from higher prices.” 


In the ten or twelve minutes I’m 
going to be with you this week, I 
want to take up some of our post- 
war production problems in detail 
—and give 
you some idea 
of where 
America 
stands in this 
job of getting 
out the wash- 
ing machines, 
the vacuum 
cleaners and 
refrigerators 
—men’s shirts 
and suits and 
tires—and 
some of the 
other products 
most of you 
are trying to 
buy. 

I know a lot of you have made 
some pretty disappointing shop- 
ping trips lately. You've gone 
down to your local s ores—and 
asked the usual questions about a 
blouse or a slip or nylons or a 
man’s shirt—only to have the 
clerk say, “We had some just a 
little while ago, but they’re al 
gone.” 

But production on most items is 
stepping up steadily. The best 
proof is the way store sales are 


Chester Bowles 


*Radio talk by Mr. Bowles 
over the American Broadcasting 
Company network, June 15, 1946 








| Richmond Cedar Works 
Tennessee Products 
Victoria Gypsum 
American Vitrified Products 
Washington Properties 
Commodore Hotel 
M. H. Rhodes 
Nazareth Cement 
American Felt Co. 


ok 


H. D. KNOX & CO. 


11 Broadway. N.Y. 4 27 State St., Besten 9 
Tel. Dighy 4-1388 Tel. Capitol 8950 
Tele. NY 1-86 Tele. BS 169 


Established 1926 

















Cosmo Records 


Linn Coach & Truck 


Common Stock 


Super-Cold Corp. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


R. G. ILSLEY & CO. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
HAnover 2-1140 





demands for goods and heavy consumer spending. 


By CHESTER BOWLES* 


Director of Economic Stabilization 
Mr. Bowles, in support of his statement that production and retail sales are zooming, cites increased 
output of cotton cloth, shirts, men’s suits and building materials. Lays shortages to “terrific” pent-up 


Says record, in face of crippling strikes and labor 
shortages “has been excellent,” and predicts by Christmas tight situation will be removed. Denies 
OPA price control is holding up production and asserts “as a general rule you don’t get more produc- 


®. 


Production Record Is Excellent 





zooming. 
yourselves. 

According to the New Yor« 
“Times,” average sales in May for 
some of the country’s leading 
mail-order companies and chain 
s.ores were more than a 
again as high as a year ago—and 
several stores showed increases of 
from 50 to 75%. 


You’ve noticed 


that | 


third | ; 
| retail 





Last year, according to another 
report I saw the other day, de- 
partment stores, specialty shops, 
chain stores and mail-order com- 
panies piled up ihe greatest dol- 
lar volume of business ever re- 
corded in the whole history of 
selling. One mail-order 
company reported sales of over 
$1.45 billion. And, from all indi- 
(Continued on page 3384) 


Economic Tendencies 
Affecting Retailing 


y DR. ROBERT C. SHOOK* 
Director of Research, Inter’! Statistical Bureau, Inc. 
Asserting within next several months retailers will face a severe 


transition period due to drastic changes in price and quality rela- 
tions, Dr. Shook contends despite strikes, civilian production is now 


exceeding prewar level. 


Sees danger of repetition of 1920-1921 . 
cycle, accompanied by a buyers’ 


strike in 1947. Looks for heavy 


mark-downs; a drop in the average sale, and a higher cost of mer- - 
chandising. Says prices in 1946 will advance between 15 and 25%. 


Let’s talk a little first about the coming transition period. 
Some time in the future, probably in 1947, retailers will have to 


*o «[thhrough a 
period of 
change. 

This change 
will be from 
yrevious con- 
litions that 
were very fa- 
vorable to re- 
‘tailers, to new 
‘onditions 
that will be 
lifferent but 
will- still be 
quite favor- 
able. 

It may 
sound to you 
uke a para- 
jox, to talk of a change 

*An address by Dr. Shook be- 
‘ore the Controllers Congress 
Sonvention, Chicago, Il., June 17, 
{946. 


Robert C. Shook 


from 








Philippine Mining Stocks 
Atok 
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JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO. 


Established 1922 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
42 Broadway, New York 
Digby 4-6320 Teletype NY 1-1525 




















Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mar. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


?9 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 

















Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
V. T.C. 


Park City Consolidated 
Great Western Exploration 
*Can. Western Lumber Co., Ltd. 


*Circular on request 


MAHER & HULSEBOSCH 


Brokers & Dealers 
"Jn Investment Securities 
62 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Teiepnone Teletype 
WHitehall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 
Branch Office 
113 Hudson St., Jersey City. N. J. 





something good to something 
good. Let me assure you that it 
isn’t. 

I know that all of you have 
had your daily problems. But the 
fact remains that it has required 
no great genius for the average 
department store to achieve high 
sales volume and profits through- 
out the war period, right up to the 
present moment. Conditions, in 
short, have been very favorable, 

What about the future, the 
post-reconversion period? 

Mr. Murray’ Shields, Vice< 
President and Economist of the 
Bank of Manhattan Company, is 
to discuss the potentialities and 
problems of this period for you on 
Wednesday evening. I need only 
say this: 

That retail sales and business 
activity will continue high during 
a post-reconversion period lasting 
for several years. : 

In short, after the present In- 
ventory replacement boom and 
whatever reaction follows it are 
completed, conditions will again 
be favorable to retailers. 

But at that point the similarity 
between the two periods ends. | 

In the early period, retailers 
could hardly help having large 
sales and making large profits. 

In the later period, retailers will 
find that their profits once again 
will depend on real merchandis- 
ing ability. Retailers will have to 
handle a much larger physical 
volume of goods to achieve the 
same dollar totals. 

This implies: 

1. That buyers will again have 
to become buyers in the true sense 
of the word. They will have te 

(Continued on page 3360) 
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A, P. W. Receipts 


for deposited A. P. W. 
Products Co., Ist Mtge. 
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Receipts. 
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Prosperity in Handcuffs 


By HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY* 
U. S. Senator from Nebraska 


Coniending Mr. Bowles is “using tricky statistics and misleading 
charts” and his policy is a “handcuffed economy,” Senator Wherry 


lays blame on OPA for shortages 
shortage in face of larger cattle 


and black markets. Points to meat 
supply as example of producers 


inability and unwillingness to sell at. established ceiling prices. 
Holds cost to public of “holding the line” on meat is $2 billions 


annually, paid into the black market. 


Accuses Bowles of squeezing 


profits so government can take over. 


The American people, including veterans will not get the goods 
and services they must have through Mr. Bowles’ demagoguery over 


the radio. 
They must get 
it from the 
factories and 
the farms of 
America. 

Under’ the 
Bowles price 
fixing system 
that produc- 
tion we should 
have had has 
been torpe- 
doed. That 
means. shot 
full of holes. 

Mr. Bowies 
has repeatedly 
stated that 
since V-J Day production has 
risen. This is typical Bowles prop- 
aganda. The war ended more than 
nine months ago, but I ask you— 

Where is the butter? 

Where are the automobiles? 

Where are the shirts, the shorts, 
and the hosiery? 

Where are the tires, the radios, 
and the washing machines and the 
stoves and the one hundred and 
one other things consumers so 
badly need. 

The true test of maximum pro- 
duction cannot be tound in tne 
tricky statistics and misleading 
charts of Chester Bowles. Produc- 
tion can only be found in a supply 
of those commodities in the mar- 
ket places. 

The housewives 
today are asking— 

Where ean I get a loaf of bread? 

Where can I get a pound of 
meat? 

Where can I get shirts for my 
husband? 

Where can I get clothing for my 
children? 

Where can I get all the things 
I need for my home? 

And the returning veteran 
asking— 

Where can I get a home? 

The vital need of this nation is 
not new doses of Mr. Bowles’ 





Sen. K. S. Wherry 


of America 


is 





*Radio address by Sen. Wherry 
over Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, June 6, 1946. 








Established 1935 


Security 


ADJUSTMENT 
CORPORATION 


Members of N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


16 COURT STREET 
SUITE 809-812 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 


Triangle 5-5054 to 9059 














@e 
economic bilge water. It is pro- 
duction, and more production, and 
more prdouction. Failing to get 


this production America faces 
chaos. 
The public is tired of paying 


$1.50 for a 60¢ lunch; 

Tired of having to pay $7.50 for 
a sport shirt instead of a $2.00 
white broadcloth shirt; 

And tired of being unable to 
buy even a board with which to 
fix a front step. 

For the first time, we are wit- 
nessing in this country housewives 
with money having to stand in 
bread lines, and meat lines. 

Mr. Bowles’ philosophy of a 
handcuffed economy has done 
that to America. This is the kind 
of economy he asks the Congress 
to perpetuate upon the American 
people. 

Mr Bowles asserts that if the 
present recommendations of the 
Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee finally become a part 
of the law, all price ceilings and 
subsidies will be removed from 
meat. Further on he said and I 
quote: 


“This action would leave the 
cattle raiser, the cattle feeder, 
the hog producer, the meat 
packer, the meat wholesaler and 
the retailer each free to charge 
all the traffic will bear. If the 
result isn’t 40% to 50% increase 
in meat prices, the first of Sep- 
tember, I miss my guess.” 

Now, what is the fact? 

80% of the meat sold in Amer- 
ica today is passing through the 
blackmarkets at prices ranging up 
to $1.25 a pound. 

Under Mr. Bowles’ punitive 
policies the blackmarkets set the 
going price. 

(Continued on page 3359) 





TRADING MARKETS 


Reorganization 


Rails 


| Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific 
Old Com. & Pfd. 


Missouri Pacific R. R. 
Old Com. & Pfd. 





New York. New Haven 
& Hartford 
Did Com. & Pfd. 


St. Louis & San Francisco 


Railroad 
Old Com. & Pfd. 


tJ. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-9400 
Teletype NY 1-1950-2 & NY 1-2837-9 
89 Devonshire Street, Boston 9 


LAfayette 3300 Teletype BS 208 
Direct private wires petween New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Hartford 

















Officials of Fund 
and World Bank 


(Ninth of a Series) 
A. Z. B. SAAD 
Executive Director of the Fund 


Ahmed Zaki Bey Saad speaks 
for the Near East on tne rund, 
having been elected executive di- 
rector at Savannah by the gov- 
ernors of 
Egypt, Greece, 
fran, Iraq, 
Ethiopia, and 
the more dis- 
tant Philip- 
oines. The 
2,890 votes 
which Mr. 
Saad thus 
swings con- 
stitute 3.49% 
of the Fund’s 
total. 

Mr.Saad 
has always 
worked for 
the Egyptian 
Government. 
Born in Cairo in 1900,Mr. Saad got 
ais formal education at the Uni- 
versity of Cairo and the University 
of Paris, where he specialized in 





. A. Z. B. Saad 


economics and finance. He became | ; 


consul at Genoa in 1929, consul- 


general at Hamburg in 1931, and} 


consul-general at Liverpool] in 
1933. In 1938, with war clouds 
commencing to rise in Europe, 
Saad was brought home and put 
in charge of the Department of 
Passports and Nationality, a posi- 
tion of importance from the stand- 
point of international security. 


In 1944 Saad served for a few 





months as director general of the} 


postal administration, moving 
from that position to that of per- 
manent under-secretary of state 
for finance. He attended the Sa- 
vannah meeting in March 1946 as 
Egypt’s governor of the Fund and 
Bank. While holding his present 
position on the Fund he is on 
leave of absence from his Finance 


NASD Board of Governors Notifies SEG It Is 
Willing to Discuss Allotments Rule With it 


The matter now squarely in lap of SEC. The NASD feels problem— 
if it is one—is only temporary in character and SEC must take 
initiative if any action is to be taken. NASD willing to compromise 
issue by sending out a “warning letter” to its members. 


The Board of Governors of the National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers has notified the Securities & Exchange Commission that 


it is willing to enter into a dis-@ 


cussion with it on the question of 
the allotment of new stock issues 
to “insiders.” 

It is consequently now up to the 
SEC to make the next move in 
the matter. 

The SEC is reputed to under- 
stand fully the NASD’s attitude 
toward the SEC’s proposed rule 
X-15€2-3 which would prohibit 
all participation by partners, offi- 
cers and key employees, and their 
close relatives, of underwriting 
and distributing firms in new 
stock offering and so would have 
to take the initiative, it is be- 
lieved, in any action to be taken. 

The NASD, although admitting 
that there may have been some 
abuses along the lines seen by the 
SEC, feel that the problem— if 








it is a problem — is purely tem- 
porary in character and that a 
rule which would have the effect 
of a permanent law should not 
be adopted at this time. 

The NASD, which has shown an 
inclination to go along with the 
SEC on controversial issues, how= 
ever, intends to get the SEC, if it 
pushes the matter, to agree to a 
compromise whereby the NASD 
would send out a “warning letter” 
to its members in lieu of the 
adoption of any restrictive rule, 

Time is very much in its favor, 
the NASD feels. Future events 
will show that the rule*is unneces=- 
sary, it believes. 





Acro Chemical 








Ministry position. Mr. Saad ex- 
pects from time to time to avail 
himself of the privilege of leav- 
ing his Fund duties temporarily 
to visit his country. With the 
speedy travel facilities offered 
nowadays by airlines, Mr. Saad 
looks forward to a long weekend 
in Cairo before many months 
have passed. Cairo is only about 
40 hours away from this country 


now, and as jet planes develop, 
may be brought still closer. 
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New York 5 Boston 10 
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Associated Gas & Electric Co. 


Plan of Reorganization 


Convertible Obligations Series “A” and “B” 
5%, 542%, 6%, 612%, and 7% 
Preferred Stocks 
$5, $5.50, $6, $6.50 and $7 Dividend Series 


Preference Stocks 
$4, $5, $5.50, $6 and $6.50 Dividend Series 


Class “A” and Common 


G. A. Saxton & Co., inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-609 




















Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 
Conv. Preferred 


*Detroit Harvester Co. Com 


*Solar Aircraft Company 


90c Conv. Preferred 


*Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
$2.40 Conv. Preferred 


*Prospectus on request 
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120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 
Bell Teletype NY 1-635 
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OVERING THE COAST 


San Francisco had the highest net income per capita in 1945 of any 
of the 10 largest cities in the nation—65% above the national 


New plant and expansion projects in Northern California tetaled 
517 in the first four mor.ths of 1940, or about 2% times the 1945 rate. 


KAISER & Co. 
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Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 
Emerson Drug 


Common 


New Bedford Rayon 
Class B 


Noxzema Chemical 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Eachanges and other leading exchanges 


6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 








New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 
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Dwight Mfg. 
Co. 


Utica Knitting 
Mills 


Descriptive Analysis 
on request 


Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 


Appointed to ABA 
Committee Post 


E. Jack Sitgreaves, Assistant 
Vice President of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, has 
been appointed as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Model State 
Banking Code of the Committee 
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| United Light & Railways Co. 
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Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. 
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American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation . 
Merchants Distilling Co. 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
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Incorporated 
Ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
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Leng Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 
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Boston Sand & Gravel 
U. S. Sugar Corp. 
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10 P. O. Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Stocks - Bonds 


“Nashville, Tennessee 
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Boston Edison 
Boston Railroad Holding Co. 


Preferred 
Graflex Inc. 
Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Megowan-Educator Food Co. 
New England Lime 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 





American Phenolic 
Reda Pump Company 
Standard Stoker Company 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 


on State Legislation of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, it was 
announced on June 18 by Frank 
C. Rathje, President of the ABA. 


This committee, the ABA re- 
port continued, is carrying on 
research which will lead to the 
writing of a model state banking 
code. Seventeen states are con- 
templating the revision of their 
banking laws, and it is the pur- 
pose of the subcommittee to draft 
a suggested code which will retain 
the fundamental principles of 
sound and conservative banking 
practice and at the same time 
have sufficient elasticity to per- 
mit modifications necessary to 
meet the requirements of any 
state, the report added. 


The work being done on a 
model state banking code is a part 
of the broad ABA program to 
preserve and strengthen the dual 
banking system. 
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Southern Advance Bag & Paper 


Common 
American Wringer Co. Com. 
So. Colorado Power Com. 
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Utah Power & Light 
Utah-Idaho Sugar 
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EDWARD L. BURTON 
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California Electric Power 


California Electric Power Company is currently doing some new 
financing. Earlier this year the 5%% convertible prior preferred 


stock was retired by conversion into common stock 


tion of the final balance). 


(or by redemp- 


The company is now refunding the $16,- 


000,000 First Mortgage 3%s and issuing 169,636 shares of additional 
common stock. Assuming SEC approval of the new financing, cap- 


ital structure should be about as® 


follows: 


New First Mortgage 

Bonds, due 1976___$16,000,000 
$3 Preferred Stock 

($50 par) 
Common Stock 

($1 par) 1,357,089 


The book value of the common 
stock, based on the Dec. 31 bal- 
ance sheet adjusted for retire- 
ment of the convertible prior pre- 
fererd stock, was $7,747,029; this 
is equivalent to $658 a share 
(which might be increased slight- 
ly after sale of the additional 
stock). Including an estimate of 
proceeds of the additional stock, 
common stock equity may ap- 
proximate $9,750,000. On such a 
basis the capital structure would 
be roughly 52% debt, 17% pre- 
ferred stock and 31% common 
stock equity. 

With taxes adjusted to the 1946 
basis of 38%, estimated pro forma 
share earnings have shown excel- 
lent growth: 


5,248,150 


For the first four months of 1946 
26¢ a share was earned, adjusted 
to the pro forma basis. 

Pro forma coverage for the new 
bonds in 1945 is estimated at 5.65 
before taxes, and 4.05 after taxes. 

The common stock has been 


selling recently on the Curb 


| around 13%, and presumably the 


new stock may be offered some- 
where in the neighborhood of that 
price. The current dividend rate 
is 60¢ making the yield at that 
figure about 4.50%. Using the es- 
timated pro forma earnings for 
1945 (87¢) the stock is selling at 
about 15.2 times such earnings. 
California Electric Power serves 
electricity to an extensive area of 
southern California and also to 
sections of Nevada and Arizona. 
Most of the communities served 








are relatively small but the extent 
of the area served leads to con- 


siderable industrial diversifica- 
tion, plus substantial sales for ir- 
rigation pumping. In 1945 elec- 
tric sales amounted to 75% of 
revenues, ice 15% and telephone 
and telegraph 10%. Of the elec- 
tric revenues 24% was residen- 
tial, 9% rural, 19% commercial, 
38% industrial and 10% miscel- 
laneous. 

The company owns 8 hydro- 
electric generating stations with 
47,700 kw capacity and owns or 
leases other steam, hydro and in- 
ternal combustion units of rela- 
tively small capacity. The com- 
pany is_ inter-connected with 
other utility and public agencies 
which provide some 57,500 kilo- 
watts of additional power avail- 
able to the company under certain 
conditions, and in addition is al- 
lotted 20,000 kw capacity from 
Boulder Dam under contract with 
the Federal Government. In 1945 
the company generated a little 
over half of its requirements, took 
about 46% from Boulder and pur- 
chased about 10%. 

The company’s average residen- 
tial revenues per kwh in 1945 
were 3.43¢ (below the national 
average) and average residential 
sales were 1,370 kwh. 

While the company has had a 
rather irregular past record (the 
old common stock sold as low as 
% a few years ago) the financial 
position has been greatly im- 
proved as a result of refundings 
and other changes. Utility plant 
account represents original cost 
(estimated where not known) to 
the persons first devoting such 
properties to public service; and 
the depreciation reserve is about 
22% of plant account, which ap- 
pears satisfactory. 
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The Present Buying 
Splurge Cannot Last 


By R. C. HABERKERN* 
Vice-President and Purchasing Agent, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Industrial executive lays blame for reconversion difficulties on 
Administration’s policy of encouraging higher wages while retaining 


price controls. 


Says OPA has been delinquent and dictatorial and 


is largely responsible for industrial shutdowns and shortages. 
Holds present control system is eliminating many small producers, 
and contracting for supplies by manufacturers is hampered by 


uncertainties. 


Asserts production will increase as prices advance 


but competition will prevent a lasting splurge of buying and price 


advances. 


Warns of exhaustion of natural resources and of break- 


down of moral fabric due to idea “that government owes us a living.” 
After V-J Day, the Administration, prompted by theoretical 


thinkers and fact finders, made a 


follow cessa-@® 


tion of hostili- 
ties, with a 
corresponding 
drop in em- 
ployment, pro- 
duction, prices, 
and income. 
To counteract 
that antici- 
pated emer- 
gency and 
cushion the 
shock, our 
- President en- 
couraged labor 
to make de- 
mands for big 
increases in 


hourly rates of pay and ordered 
the cancellation of many Govern- 





R. C. Haberkern 





*An address of Mr. Haberkern 
before the 31st Annual Convention 
of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, May 27, 1946. 


wrong guess that deflation would 





ment controls, including wage 
control. Industry was told it would 
be possible to raise wages 30% 
without necessitating an increase 
in the ceiling price of industry’s 
products. Labor was adroitly led 
to believe their “take-home” pay 
should be equalized with the 
“straight-plus-overtime” wages 
paid during the war period to en- 
able them to enjoy a “decent” 
standard of living, already incom- 
parable to that enjoyed by work- 
men anywhere. 

The slump did not materialize; 
Labor accepted the Administra- 
tion’s 30¢ cue; industry found it 
impossible to meet this fantastic 
increase, and a long strike fol- 
lowed immediately in the steel, 
motor, and electrical industries, 
resulting in increases in wages of 
around 18%¢ per hour. These in- 
creased wages put increased pres- 
sure on prices, making price con- 
trol more difficult. 

(Continued on page 3362) 





H. D. Smith Resigns 
As Budget Director 


Becomes Vice-President of World 
Bank. Successor not yet appointed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19 
—The White House announce- 
ment today of the resignation of 
Budget Director Harold D. Smith 
was followed 
by the World f 
Bank an- | 
mnouncement | 
that Smith 

: 
F; 





had been se- 
lected as Vice- 
President of 
that institu- 
tion. This se- 
lection was 
made _  proba- 
bly by Eu- 
gene Meyer, 
the bank’s 
President. In 
the _ statutes 
under which 
the bank op- 
erates there is no specific men- 
tion of a Vice-President, but the 
President, operating under the 
general supervision of the Ex- 
ecutive Directors, has wide pow- 
ers to build his own staff. The 
salary of Mr. Smith’s post has not 
yet been announced, but it is as- 
sumed that it is ample to make 
his surrender of the $10,000 Di- 
rectorship of the Budget Bureau 
worth while. All World Bank 
salaries are before deduction of 
taxes. 

In the Budget Bureau Mr. 
Smith’s place will be taken, for 
the present, at least,.-by Paul Ap- 
pleby, once with the Agriculture 
Department and an associate of 
Secretary of Commerce Henry 
Wallace. 


Hunter With Chas. A. Day 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Douglas E. 

Hunter is now with Chas. A. Day 

Co., Inc., Washington at Court 

Street, members of the Boston 

Stock Exchange. 


Harold D. Smith 








Halsey, Stuart Offers 
Gulf States Util. Bonds 


An underwriting syndicate 
headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. are offering today $27,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds, 2%% 
series due 1976, of Gulf States 
Utilities Co. at 101.49% and ac- 
crued interest. 

The net proceeds, together with 


ita $2,000,000 bank loan, will be 


used to redeem $27,300,000 of 
34%% first mortgage and refund- 
ing bonds, series D, due 1969, 





Disaster Without Price Control— Wallace 


Commerce Secretary visions a rocky 
future for business “if we let down 
our guard against inflation,” but 
visions the most profitable period 
in business history if “we can avoid 
rocking the economic boat right 
now.” Says inflation will destroy 
small business. 


Secretary of Commerce Henry 
A. Wallace on June 19 issued the 
following statement: 

“If we can avoid rocking the 
economic boat right now, Ameri- 
can business 
in my opinion 
can enjoy the 
most profit- 
able period in 
its history 
during the 
years just 
ahead. 

‘*On the 
other hand, 
I am equally 
convinced that 
business faces 
a rocky fu-— 
ture if we let 
down our 
guard against 
inflation. If 
we can rely on history to tell us 
anything, we must recognize that 
to weaken or destroy price and 
rent control now would be to ask 
for the same kind of boom and 
bust that began at just about this 
time after the last war. 

“Inflation is as damaging to 
business—and especially to small 
business—as it is to other eco- 
nomic groups. A period of rapidly 
rising prices invariably means 
chaotic speculation. In such an 
atmosphere no businessman can 
rationally plan his future opera- 
tions. With prices rising rapidly, 
millions of small businessmen— 
including many thousands of vet-— 
erans who are just getting new 
enterprises under way—will come 
out second best in the wild 
scramble for raw materials and 
finished goods. Their small re- 
serves simply won’t survive an 
inflation. Those who are able to 
hang on, with driblets of mer- 
chandise being delivered, will 
find themselves suddenly receiv- 
ing large deliveries at just about 
the time prices have reached their 
peak. 

“It was at just about that mo- 
ment after the last war when the 
bubble burst, catching thousands 
of small businessmen with high- 
priced inventories. The inevitable 





Henry A. Wallace 
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We are pleased to announce the election of 
Mr. John G. Getz, Jr. 


as Vice-President of this Corporation 





E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


e Boston e Philadelphia e 


Chicago @ San Francisco 














result was heavy indebtedness or 
bankruptcy. 

“The larger businesses with 
their greater reserves can survive 
such a boom and bust longer, and 
even come through with a whole 
skin. But in the meantime, thou- 
sands of smaller enterprises are 
squeezed out. The net result is 
only to encourage monopoly with 
prices out of the reach of the 
American people. 

“Right now production is at the 
highest rate in the peace-time 
history of the country and is con- 
tinuing to rise. Wholesalers’ prof- 
its last year were 131% above the 
1936-39 average, and _ retailers’ 
profits were 190% higher than 
during the prewar period. Both 
figures are after taxes. Retail sales 
right now are more than 30% 
higher than they were a year ago. 
Manufacturers’ profits were set 
back temporarily during the 
transition period from war pro- 
duction but are again on the in- 
crease. 

“Business as a whole has done 
well under price control, and the 
prospects for the future are bright 
—if price and rent controls are 
continued until production gets 
somewhere nearly in balance with 
the unprecedented demand we 
have today. As long as business 
cooperates with the whole effort 
to stabilize our economy, it can- 
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not be accused of profiteering as 
it was after the last war. But if 
price controls are weakened or 
destroyed the old charges of 
profiteering will be echoing 
around the country again during 
the next few months. I know that 
this is a matter of deep concern to 
every forward-looking business 
leader. 

“During the war years, the vast 
majority of businessmen through 
unseitish and willing cooperation 
in the war effort achieved tre- 
mendous new prestige. Only a 
small handful are willing to 
jeopardize that prestige and the 
nation’s economy by throwing 
price and rent controls overboard 
now in an attempt to reap quicker 
and even greater profits.” 


Philippines Trip Is 
Canceled by President 


The White House announced on 
June 10 that President Truman’s 
plans for a visit to Manila for the 
inauguration of Philippine inde- 
pendence on July 4 had been can- 
celed, as the President believed 
Congress would still be in session 
on that date. The Associated 
Press report from Washington 
added that Mr. Truman had de- 
signated Secretary of the Interior 
Krug to represent him at the in- 
augration. 
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Would you like a clear, concise, easy-to-under- 
stand description of the “Off Board” or “over- 


Would you like to know why this important 
market offers many attractive investment op- 


Our new booklet, “Off Board 
Securities Market,” explains 
its major phases... contains 
analyses of 38 companies as 
well as 6 pages on unlisted 
stocks, preferred 
stocks and bonds, including 
working capital, current as- 


debt, 


A copy of this helpful and interesting booklet will be 
mailed on request—without obligation of any kind. 


Address Department “7.” 


Merrit Lyncu, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Uptown Office: 730 FIFTH AVENUE 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


MR. ALLAN S. 
FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS 


FOR THE STATE OF COLORADO 
IS AGAIN ASSOCIATED WITH THIS FIRM 


VASCONCELLS, HICKS & COMPANY 


413-15 SECURITY BUILDING 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 


RICHARDSON 


OF SECURITIES 























We are pleased to announce that 


MORRIS T. SITKOFF 


(formerly Captain, Army of the U.S.) 
has joined our organization as 


MANAGER, TRADING DEPARTMENT 





JAMES D. CLELAND & COMPANY 


50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. WHitehall 3-9895 
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Trading Markets 


Chefford Master 


Com. & Pfd. 





C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 











CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middie West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring vol 
igan 4 
State 6502 CG 99 Michigan 4 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade : 


231 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
i Randolph 5686—CG 972 





New York Office - 1 Wall St. 





*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com, 
*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd. 
*Camden Forge Co., Common 

Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, II, 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


/\bert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
1.31 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5C60 
Toston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
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SINCE 1908 


FRED. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


National Gas & Electric 
Corporation Common Stock 


Write For N-1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randelph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 6537 
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| Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 

















Advantages of Listing—Booklet 
discussing advantage accruing to 
the corporation that lists its se- 
ecurities on a national exchange 
and to the investor in those se- 
curities as well—President’s Of- 
fice, New York Curb Exchange, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Auto Prospects in Coming Years 
—Surveying of the investment 
prospects of the automobile in- 
dustry—Delafield & Delafield, 14 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


California — Short story of its 
past and its future in brochure 
form—with interesting investment 
recommendations — Nelson Dou- 
glass & Co., 510 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif, 


Current Quotations and Topics 
— Memorandum on several situa- 
tions—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., 
Inc., Mercantile Bank Building, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


Distilling Industry — Study of 
the attractive position and outlook 
—In the Fortnightly Market and 
Business Survey—E. F. Hutton & 
Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Fire & Casualty Insurance Stocks 
1945 — Earnings comparison—cir- 
cular on request—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Geared to the News—Brochure 
of comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co.; Sargent & Co.; 
The Upsen Company; Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co.; The Parker 
Appliance Co.; Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp.; Armstrong Rubber Co.; 
Ohio Leather Co.; American Fur- 
niture Co.; Punta Alegre Sugar 
Corp.; Haytian Corporation of 
America; Latrebe Electric Steel 
Co.; Ray-O-Vac Company; Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works and Welch 
Grape Juice Co.—Strauss Bros., 32 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


“Off Board” Market — Clear, 
concise, easy-to-understand de- 
scription of the “Off Board” or 
“over-the-counter” market, ex- 


market and containing analyses of 
thrity-eight companies as well as 
six pages on unlisted common 
stocks, preferred stocks and bonds, 
including working capital, current 
assets, long-term debt, net sales 
and net income—Address Depart- 
ment “7”—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Rilroad Trends—Summary of I. 
Cc. C. Comment—Vilas & Hickey, 
49 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Abitibi Power & Paper—Sum- 
mary—Ernst & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


American Forging and Socket— 
Circular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National 


plaining the major phases of the, 





Bank Building, Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 


American Glass Co.—Analytical 
brochure indicating. speculative 
possibilities—-Kneeland & Co., 
Board. of .Trade Building, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


American Insulator Cerp of 
Delaware — Statistical study — 
Peter Barken, 32 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


American Phenolic — Memor- 
andum — Buckley Brothers, 1420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Also available are memoranda on 
Reda Pump Company and Stand- 
ard Stoker Company. 


Amott Baker Realty Bond Price 
Averages—Current news bulletin 
—Amott, Baker & Co.,-Inc., 150 
Broadway; New York 7, N. Y. 


Arkansas-Missouri Power Corp. 
—Memorandum in the current is- 
sue of the Preferred Stock Guide 
containing quotations on unlisted 
public utility preferred and com- 
mon stocks—G. A. Saxton & Co., 
Tnec.. 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
i £ 


Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.; Gen- 
eral Tin; Hartford Empire: Lanova 
Corp.; Mohawk Rubber; New 
Jersey Worsted; Oil Exploration; 
and Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel. 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
ciates —New analysis — Scherck, 
Richter Company, Landreth 
Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Canadian Western Lumber Co. 
—Circular—Maher & Hulsebosch, 
62 William Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Central Paper — Circular — 
Adams & Peck, 63 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Central Public Utility Corp.— 
Analysis — Brailsford & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 


Cities Service Company—Study 
of situation and outlook—H. Hentz 
& Co., 60 Beaver Street, New 
York 4, N, Y. ‘ ’ 


Also available is a summary of 
current Railroad Reorganization 
Developments. — 


Commodore Hotel, Inc. — De- 
scriptive circular—Seligman, Lu- 
betkin & Co., 41 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The. Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Also available is a recent mem- 
orandum on The Muter Co. 


L. A. Darling Co.—One com- 
pany in four growth fields — 
Analysis for dealers only—More- 
land & Co., Penobscot Building, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Dwight Manufacturing 
Descriptive analysis—du 
Homsey Co., 31 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Co, — 
Pont, 
Milk Street, 


Grinnell Corporation — Memo- 
randum indicating interesting out- 
look—F. J. Young & Co., Inc., 
52 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


Hammond Instrument Co, 
Analysis—Caswell & Co., 
South La Salle Street, 
3, Il. 


120 
Chicago 


Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Co.—Detailed analysis—Comstock 
& Co., 231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. Also a detailed 
analysis on Miller Manufacturing 
Co. 


Kinney-Coastal Oil Company— 
Analysis—James M. Toolan & Co.., 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y¥ 


Le Roi. Company — Study oi 
common stock as a sound specu- 
lative purchase —First Colon) 
Corporition, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Special letter avail- 
able on Citizens Utilities. 


Macfadden Publications—Circu- 
lar—C. E. de Willers & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Magor Car Corporation—Study 
of sound railway equipment issue 
—send for circular CC — Blair F. 
Claybaugh & Co., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Midland Utilities Company and 
Midland Reatization Company— 
Current memorandum and bal- 
ance sheet—Doyle, O’Connor & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3. Ml. 

Also a late circular on Chicago 
South Shore & South Bend. 


Midland Utilities Company and 
Midland Realization Company — 
Analysis—Ira Faupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a survey of 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co, 


National Gas & Electric Corp. 
—Late memorandum on a stock 
offering combination of improving 
utility income, together with ex- 
cellent speculative possibilities 
from oil developments—Fred W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


National Terminals Corporation 
— Circular — Adams & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 

New Bedford Rayon—Circular 
on attractive situation—F. H. Kol- 
ler & Co., Inc., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6,N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Delaware Rayon. 


New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street. 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Panama Coca Cola—cCircular on 
interesting possibilities — Hoit, 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 








Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 





Ve Maintain Active Markets In— 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Common 
REEVES-ELY LABORATORIES Conv. Preference 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


135 Se. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 








*St. Louis Public Service “A” 
Lytton’s (The Hub) 
*Standard Milling Co. 
Merchants Distilling 


*Memos Available Upon Request 


First Securities Company 
of Chicago 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


134 Seuth La Sallie Street 
Tel. Andover 1520 Tele. CG 1399 














Purolator Products, Inc. — An-~ 
alysis — J. F. Reilly & Co., 49 
pxgenge Place, New York 5, 
Also available is the June issue 
of Highlights of Wall Street dis- 
cussing several interesting situa- 
tions. 


Ralston Steel Car Co.—Circular 
on interesting situation with fa- 
vorable long-term outlook—Ler-. 
ner & Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston 9, Mass 


Rangely Oil Field — Memoran- 
dum on developments—Harry J. 
Newton, Cooper Building, Denver 
2, Colo.—tiIn the current issue of 
his “News Commentator” also 
containing news on certain other 
mining and oil situations. 


Revere Copper & Brass—Study 
of outlook — Edward A. Purcell 
& Co., 50 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y. 


St. Louis Public Service “A” — 
Detailed memorandum First 
Securities Company of Chicago, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chic- 
ago 3, Ill. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Standard Milling Co, 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


Seaboard Finance Company — 
Late report—Kaiser & Co., Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, Calif, 


Sheller Manufacturing Corp. — 
tecent report—Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buhl Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 


Simplex Paper Co.—Descriptive 
analysis discussion potential post- 
war benefits to the company from 
the automobile, building, and 
frozen food industries—Raymond 
& Co., 148 State Street, Boston 9, 
Mass. 


Sundstrand Machine Tool Com- 
pany—Study—Graham, Parsons & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. * 


Thermatomic Carbon Co, 
—Circular—Hoit, Rose & Troster, 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, 
N. Y. 


Upson Co. — Descriptive Cir- 
cular—Seligman, Lubekin & Co., 
1 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also detailed circulars on 
Tennessee Products; Wellman En- 
gineering Co.; Shatterproof Glass; 
Temple Coal. 


York Corrugating Company — 
Analytical study—Floyd D. Cerf 
Company, 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Bruce With Fred Fairman 
(Special to THe PiNANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—I. S. Bruce 

has become associated with Fred 
W. Fairman & Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, members of the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. Mr: Bruce 
in the past was in charge of the 
Kansas City office of Alexander 
& Co. of Chicago. 


Allyn Adds Snyder 
CHICAGO, ILL.—A. C. Allyn 
and Company, Inc., 100 West 
Monroe Street, have added James 
E. Snyder to their staff. He was 
previously in the U. S. Army, 


Walter Rice Dead 
Walter T. Rice, partner in 
Daniel F. Rice & Co., Chicago, 
died on June 8. 
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Curb Exchange Drafting Reply to Mr. Gornell’s 
Note Requesting Data on Kaiser-Frazer Shares 


Lawyers expected to have letter ready for mailing to Chief of the 
Ohio. Division of Securities by tomorrow: Importance attached to 
Mr. Cornell's statement that a full statement on the matter would 


make ‘‘a hearing unnecessary.” 
Cornell feels second offering of 


Issue has arisen because Mr. 
the Kaiser-Frazer shares at an 


increased price was “unfair” and. that Curb Exchange’s action 


tends to nullify blue sky laws. 


Lawyers are preparing a reply for the New York Curb Exchange 
to a letter received on Wednesday from Ernest Cornell, Chief of the 
Ohio State Division of Securi- 


of the 


at the second 


day he thought 


ward the 
by Mr. 
mails sometime 





Edwin Posner 


ties, requesting an explanation 
of why the Curb Exchange de- 
cided to list the common shares 
Kaiser-Frazer 
when it knew that the shares 
offering price 
could not be registered in Ohio. 
Edwin Posner, President of 
the Curb Exchange, 
“Financial Chronicle” 


change would be ready to for- 
information 
Cornell 


Considerable importance and 
significance is believed to be 


Corp. 


told the 
yester- 
the Curb Ex- 


sought 
through the 
tomorrow. 





Ernest Cornell 


attached by the Curb Exchange is 
to the concluding words in Mr. Cornell’s letter in which it is pointed 
out that “a full and complete statement from you, may make it un- 





necessary to call a hearing and®— 


take such action as may be per- 
mitted under Sections 8624-3 and | 
8624-16 of the General Code of 
Ohio.” 

In a statement which Mr. Pos- 
ner issued on the matter and 
which is printed below,*he made 
particular reference to this por- 
tion of Mr. Cornell’s letter, prac- 
tically quoting the entire sentence, 

The Ohio Division of Securities 
could prohibit dealings by Ohio 
brokérs with the Curb Exchange 
ir either the Kaiser-Frazer shares 
or in all securities. However, not 
since the establishment of the 
Ohio securities act in 1913 has an 
exchange been suspended from 
Ohio trading. 

Mr: Cornell’s letter was written 
after the Curb Exchange itself 
had notified him of the action it 
had taken with regard to the 
Kaiser-Frazer stock offering. The 
Curb Exchange’s note, dated June 
13 and written by Martin J. 
Keena, pointed out that the Ex- 
change had approved the listing 
application of the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. though it had not ignored 
the fact the stock had not been 
successful in qualifying for a 
second offering in Ohio. 

The claim being made by Mr. 
Cornell is that “the listing of an 
unseasoned security without earn- 
ings as are the Kaiser-Frazer 
shares would tend to destroy the 
regulatory provisions of our blue 
sky laws.” 

The shares under dispute num- 
ber 1,800,000 and were offered in 
January at $20.25 a share after 
1,700,000 original shares had been 


offered and approved in Ohio for 


. sale at $10 a share in September, 


1945. It is Mr. Cornell’s position 
that the second offering was 
grossly unfair since the company 
hadn’t earned any money to justify 
the price increase. 

The texts of the Curb Ex- 
change’s first letter to Mr. Cornell, 
Mr. Cornell’s letter in reply, and 





the statement issued by Mr. Pos- 
ner on the matter follow: 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


June 13, 1946 
Hon. Ernest Cornell, 
Chief of Division 
Division of Securities 
614 Ohio Dept. of State Bldg. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Re: Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 


Dear Mr. Cornell: 

Our files indicate that in June, 
1945, and again in April, 1946, we 
corresponded with you concerning 
the listing on this Exchange of 
stock issues which had previously 
run into difficulties in qualifying 
for sale under ihe Securities Laws 
of your State. 

Now we have another case, 
which is that of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corporation. As we informed you 
in our previous letiers, we require 
each applicant for listing to fur- 
nish us with details of any appli- 
cations for “Blue Sky” qualifica- 
iion which it may have made, and 
the action taken thereon. The 
“Blue Sky” questionnaire submit- 
ted by Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 
in support of its listing application 
discloses that in connection with 
the original offering of 1,700,000 
shares in September, 1945, the 
stock was qualified for sale in 29 
States, including Ohio. 


In connection with the sécond 
offering of 1,800,000 shares in Jan- 
uary, 1946, the stock was qualified 
in 28 States, but the application 
in your State was withdrawn. As 
called for by our requirements, 
the corporation has furnished us 
with copies of the correspondence 
exchanged with your Division 
leading to the withdrawal, includ- 
ing a copy of the letter which 
Mr. Van Heyde of your Division 
wrote to Messrs. Jones, Day, Cock- 
ley & Reavis on Jan. 8, 1946, 
which letter sets forth the rea- 
sons why the application in your 
State could not be approved, viz., 
the fact that the second offering 
was being made at a substantially 
higher price than the previous of- 


fering without “an in‘ervening 
improvement in the financial sta- 


mon s.ock” at the higher price. | 
We can readily understand and 


regard, but this brings us to the| 


a listing application differs some- 
what from the approach of a secu- 
rities commission, in that while 
the price to the public is prob- 
ably the principal factor in your 
calculations, when the application 
comes before the listing commit- 
tee of a stock exchange the ex- 
change is being asked to provide 
a market place for an issue which 
has already been sold and dis- 
tributed, and will find its own 
level in a free and open market 
on the exchange. 

After considering all factors in 
the Kaiser-Frazer case from the 
viewpoint of our usual approach 
to listing applications of this type. 
the New York Curb Exchange has 
approved the listing application of 








said corporation. However, we 


informing you of this action and 
letting you know that the fact 
that this stock had not been suc- 
cessful in qualifying in your State 
was not ignored in our determi- 
nation to approve the application, 
bu: was given serious considera- 
tion. We believe that our decision 
will cause no inconvenience or 
difficulties in so far as it may 
affect the enforcement of your 
regulations in your State, since 
the eniire 1,800,000 shares which 
were the subject of the offering 
last January have been sold. 

If any questions regarding this 
or any other cases should present 
themselves, do not hesitate to 
communicate with us. 

Colonel Lockwood has asked me 
to transmit to you his kindest per- 
sonal regards. 

Very truly yuors, 
MARTIN J. KEENA, 
Director. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
DIVISION OF SECURITIES 


Columbus, Ohio 


June 17, 1946 
Mr. Martin J. Keena 
Director, N. Y. Curb Exchange 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Keena: 


I wish to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of June 13, 
1946, advising that the common 
shares of the Kaiser-Frazer Cor- 
poration have been approved for 
listing upon the New York Curb 
Exchange. Your decision in this 
matter renders these shares ex- 
empt from registration under the 
Ohio Securities Act and any and 
all licensed dealers may now buy, 
sell and trade freely in these se- 
curities. 


Of course, you have a right to 
reach such a decision as you have 
with respect to the listing of these 
shares, but it would seem to us 
that the listing of an unseasoned 
security without earnings, as are 
the Kaiser-Frazer shares, would 
tend to destroy the regulatory 
provisions of our Blue Sky Laws. 
Your Exchange, by listing certain 
unseasoned securities without 
earnings, is misleading the general 
investing public who are not af- 


tus of the application corporation|they exempted 
to justify qualification of its com- | regis:ration, 


forded the protection contem- 
plated by our Legislature when 
securities from 
which were listed 
upon certain stock exchanges, in- 
cluding the New York Curb Ex- 


appreciate your viewpoint in this| change. 


Inasmuch as this is a matter of 


same point discussed in our pre-| vital public interest to the citizens 
vious communication to you, re- }of the S.ate of Ohio, we wish you 
ferred to above, which is that the| would give 
approach of a stock exchange to|and the various steps you took 


us complete details 


and the reasons why you listed 
the common shares of the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation, when you 
knew such shares at the second 
offering price could not be regis- 
tered in Ohio. A full and com- 
plete statement from you may 
make it unnecessary to call a 
hearing and take such action as 


| may be permitted under Sections 


8624-3 -and 8624-16 of the General 
Code of Ohio. 
Very truly yours, 
ERNEST CORNELL, 
Chief of Division. 


POSNER’S STATEMENT 
Edwin Posner, President of the 
Curb Exchange, issued the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the 


felc that we should write to you | foregoing letter: 


“Mr. Ernest Cornell, Chief of 
the Ohio Division, requests in his 
let.er complete details, the various 
steps and the reasons why the 
Exchange listed the shares. He 
states that a full and complete 
statement from the Exchange may 
make unnecessary the calling of 
a hearing and the taking of action 
under the general code of Ohio. 
Such a report will be prepared 
and ferwarded at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” 


Customers Brokers 
Nominating Committee 


A nominating committee was 
selected at the quarterly meeting 
of the Association of Customers’ 
Brokers, to present a slate to be 
voted on at the annual meeting in 
September. 

Members of the Committee are: 

Alfred Borneman, Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; George E. Deming, 
Craigmyle, Pinney & Co.; Alex 


Hayes, Smith, Barney & Co.; Al 
Heitzman, Fahnestock & Co.; John 
S. McLean, Shearson, Hammill & 
Co.; Edward Morgan; Eastman, 
Dillon & Co.; Anthony Smith, 
G. H. Walker & Co.; and W. A. 
Winslow, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 

Members voted to raise the an- 
nual dues to $10. 


Hill Bros. Adds to Staff 
(Special to THe FINANcran CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—George H. 
Erker has been added to the staff 
of Hill Brothers, 319 North Fourth 
Street, member of the New York 
and St. Louis Stock Exchanges. 
‘He was previously in the U. S. 
Navy. 














Charles L. Todd Opens 

BOSTON, MASS.—Charles Lee 
Todd, Jr. is resuming his invest- 
ment business from offices at 53 
State Street. Mr. Todd in the past 











was a dealer in Boston. 





DEEP ROCK OIL 
*MIDLAND UTILITIES 
*“MIDLAND REALIZATION 
*CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND 


*Circular available upon request. 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: Dearborn 6161 


Teletype: CG 1200 


Koehring Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Red Top Brewery Co. 


Compo Shoe Mach. Co. 
Marlin Rockwell Corp. 


225 EAST MASON ST. 











CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 
THE SECURITIES OF 


Cons. Water Pwr. and Paper Co. 


LOW it & CO. 


Memoers Chicago Stock Exchange 


PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 


Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
National Tool Co. 
Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

James Manufacturing Co. 


MILWAUKEE (2) 
Teletype Mi 


"3 


Riegel Textile Corp. 
$4 Pfd. Stock Offered 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. today 
are offering 50,000 shares of $4 
preferred stock, series A, of Riegek 
Textile Corp. at $100 per share, 
plus accrued dividends from June 
15, 1946. 

The net proceeds are to be ap=- 
plied to the repayment of $2,000,- 
000 of 90-day notes held by 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., New York, and the remainder 
will be added to working capital. 





TRADING MARKETS 


“Old” Preferred Stocks 
of 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND 
& PACIFIC RY. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
WESTERN RR. 


ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO 
RAILWAY 


KITCHEN & CO. 
135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, til. 

Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 28 














NATIONAL TERMINALS 
CORPORATION 


Preferrea 


and Common Stocks 


Circular on Request 


<A, 


rn 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STAT 0108 





Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
Howard Industries, [nc. 
*“Hydrauiic Press Mfe. Co. 
Kropp Forge Co. 
“Miller Manufacturing Co. 
Nutrine Candy Company 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


Superior Tool & Die Co. 
Trailmobile Company 


——- 


pn eine ee —s 


a a +e 


*Detailed Analysis Available 
Upon Request 


| COMSTOCK & Co. 
i| CHICAGO 4 


1 So, La Salle St. 
Teletype CG 955 


Dearborn 1501} 





| Macfadden Publications 
|  Gisholt Machine 


All Wiseonsin Issues 














; 
! 
HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNOW 
| Member—Chicago Stock Exchange f} 
} 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, I. }} 
\|| CG 262 Central 0780 
Offices in Wisconsin 

||} Bau Claire - Fond du Lac - Ia Crosse 


Madison = Wausau 
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Michigan Brevities 


Continental Motors Corp. is laying plans for the sale of $12,000,- 


000 of converitble preferred stock 


to finance expansion and modern- 


ization of its Muskegon plant and to provide funds for possible 
acquisition of additional manufacturing facilities and working cap- 


ital needs, C. J. Reese, President, 
a 


has announced, 
Eo 





Kaiser - Fraser common 
will soon be making its appear-| 
ance ‘on the N. Y. Curb ticker | 
tape. The firm’s 4,000,000 shares | 
of $1 par value have already been | 
approved for listing and admis- | 
sion of the total shares outstand- | 
ing 3,500,000 are now held pub- 








Call Us On Any 


MICHIGAN 
UNLISTEDS 


Wm.C. Roney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
812 BUHL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype Phone 
DE 167 Cherry 6700 

















Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Established 1919 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


Michigan Markets 


639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype 
DE 206 


‘Telephone 
Randolph 5625 











Electromaster, Inc. 


Prospectus furnished on request 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Report furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 # Tele. DE 507 











stock ¢ 


licly and the balance by Kaiser 
and Graham Paige interests. 
Eo * * 


Detroit Aluminum and Brass 
Corporation has filed a registra- 
tion statement with the SEC 
covering 181,440 shares of $1.25 
par value common siock. Baker, 
Simonds & Company will head 
the underwriters. The shares 
will be sold for the account of 
certain holders at $10 per share. 

we ed Bg 


Alex J. Innes, Assistant Cashier 
for the National Bank of Detroit 
has left for Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. to enter the 
Graduate School of Banking con- 
ducted by the ABA. 


%e * Ed 


Ford plants, down since May 8, 
are calling back around 65,000 
workers this week. It is estimated 
that final assembly lines will not 
be in full operation until June 24. 
The Lincoln plant, still beset by 
supplier difficulties, is yet unable 


to open. 
ok 


In a move to gradually curtail 
all its activities except the menu- 
facture of automobiles, Ford 
Motor Company sold an additional 
25,000 shares of its stock in De- 
troit’s Manufacturers Nati»nai 
Bank at $200 a share. This leaves 
the company holding some 9,000 
shares as compared with its or- 
iginal holdings of 82,000 shares. 

Watling G. Lerchen of the 
local investment house, Wat- 
ling, Lerchen & Co., which 
hahdled the sale said that the 
firm is getting out of the bank- 

ing business same as GM did. 

On the heels of the Ford saie, 
directors of the Manufacturers 
Bank have called a meeting of 
shareholders for June 17 to vote 
on a proposal to increase the cap- 


oo 


ital of the bank by the issve and’ 


sale of 20,000 shares of $50 par 
stock at $150 a share. 

If: approved, each shareholder 
will receive rights for the sub- 
scription of one new share for 
each four shares now held. 

a tk ok 


National Stamping Company 


stock has been admitted to trad- 
ing on the Detroit Stock Ex- 














American Forging 
& Socket Co. 


Circular on Request. 











DeYoung,.Larson & Tornga 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
| GR 84 Phone 98261 | 


Michigan Markets 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


Inquiries Invited 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 


Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 











Display Fixtures 
Plastics 


MEMBER DETROIT 


Bay City 





L. A. DARLING CO. 


One Company in Four Growth Fields 


Analysis For Dealers Only On Request 


MORELAND & Co. 


1051 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 26 


Lansing 


Precision Castings 
Grey Iron Castings 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


Muskegon 








change while the application of 
Davidson Bros., Inc., to list 853,850 
shares of $1 par value common 
stock was approved by the board 
of governors. Trading in the lat- 
ter issue is expected to start 
sometime around July 1. The firm 
operates 12 stores in the Detroit 
area. 

o 


* * 


May trading on the Detroit 
Stock Exchange reached 401,- 
191 shares, having a value of 
$5,445,656. This brings the five 
months total so far this year to 
2,758,524 shares as compared 
with 2,125,194, in the like 1945 
period. At the same time the 
exchange reported a sale of a 
stock exchange seat for $4,500, 
up $1,000 over the previous sale 
in February and the highest 
price paid for a seat since 1937. 

ee of a 


McDonald-Moore & Co. pur- 
chased $30,000 Ecorse Township 
School District No. 8 14% Bonds. 
The issue matures March 1, 1947- 
1951. 


* * 


Detroit City Ice & Fuel. Com- 
pany, a unit of City Ice & Fuel 
Co., announced the filing of a 
registration statement with the 
SEC covering an issue of $12,000,- 
000 of 2%% sinking fund de- 
bentures, due June 1, 1966 and 
114,827 additional shares of com- 
mon stock. 


Ba 


Decker Manufacturing Co., of 
Albion, has filed an application 
with the Michigan Corporation 
and Securities Commission to 
validate for public sale 112,670 
shares of $1 par value common 
stock. Underwriters are Lytle 
& omg Inc., and C. G. McDonald 
& Co, 


* * 


* 


Andrew C. Reid, past President 
of the Detroit Stock Exchange, 
has annuonced the formation of 
his own firm, Andrew C. Reid 
& Co. with offices in the Penob- 
scot Bldg. Other partners in the 
firm are Roy W. Neil, Elmer C. 
Schroeder and Fred W. Huber. All 
have been in the securities busi- 
ness here for the last 20 years and 
are well known in financial cir- 
cles. 


* * 


% * 


Eugene W. Lewis, President of 
the Industrial National Bank, has 
announced the purchase of a 
former bank building in the 
northwestern section of Detroit to 
open another branch office. 

* *% a 


Directors of Universal Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., have called a 
special meeting for July 16 to 
vote on a proposal to boost cap- 
ital from 100,000 shares of no 
par value stock to 300,000 
shares of $10 par stock. The 
plan calls for issuance of two 
new shares for each share pre- 
sently outstanding. 


co 





National Gypsum Go. 
Common Siock Offered 


An underwriting syndicate 
headed by W. E. Hutton & Co. and 
Blyth & Co., Inc., are offering to- 
day 275,000 shares of common 
stock, $1 par value, of National 
Gypsum Co. at $29.50 per share. 

The net proceeds are to be used 
to pay additional costs of two new 
plants at Baltimore, Md., and 
Kimballton, Va.; to pay for addi- 
tions to its rock wool plants and 
for additions and improvements to 
plants at Mobile, Ala.; Clarence 
Center, N. Y.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Garwood, N. J., and New York 
City. 


With Barret, Fitch & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Wesley 
L. Clark has become affiliated 
with Barret, Fitch & Company, 





Inc., 1004 Baltimore Avenue. He 
was previously in the U. S. Army. 














NSTA Notes 











NSTA ADVERTISING YEARBOOK NEWS 
Your National Advertising Committee wishes to thank the re- 


gional chairmen for their splendid 
the Financial Chronicle salesmen. 


cooperation and assistance given 
Also, we are happy to give credit 


to George McCleary of the Florida affiliate for urging all members 
at their Convention the latter part of last month to send in their 
photographs and to Tony Bottari of the San Francisco Traders As- 
sociation, whose affiliate, by the way, has practically 100% of their 


photographs in the hands of the “C 
tended. 


hronicle,” for the cooperation ex- 


In order to expedite our gigantic task, may we suggest that all 
members who have photographs of themselves send one directly to 


the “Chronicle” (25 Park Place, N 


ew York 8, New York), together 


with their name and firm connection on the back of the photograph 
if they have not already done so. The size of the photograph does not 


have to be considered but we are 
initial work. 


asking your cooperation in this 


At the present time, over $9,000 in advertising is in hand and we 
are pleased to recognize our old friend Phil Clark of Denver who 
has developed over three times the number of ads we have ever 


had out of his affiliate. 


May we ask all the officers of the affiliates to cooperate with 
us in getting these photographs in and in lending what assistance they 


can when the photographers are in 


their cities, also aiding their re- 


gional chairmen with advertising. It would be a big help if an official 
in each affiliate were to call each member and urge him to send in a 


photograph if he has not already done so. 


At this writing, it looks 


as though the deadline for pictures will be August Ist and for 
advertising approximately the 5th of August. 


Harold B. Smi 


th, Chairman 


NSTA Advertising Committee 


Collin, Norton 
A. W. Tryder, 


& Co., New York, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman 


NSTA Advertising Committee 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., Philadelphia 


P.S.—AI Tryder, your Vice-Chairman, was most helpful while 
the photographers were in Philadelphia in lining up the members be- 


fore the camera.—Harold Smith 





First Boston Preparing to Poll Stockholders 
On Merger of Mellon Securities Into Firm 


Executive Committee is reported preparing a presentation of pre- 


position for consideration by Board of Directors. 
likely to be decided by steckholders by July 31. 


Fate of proposal 
Negotiators have 


not yet come to an agreement on valuation of assets of two firms. 
New merged firm would exist under name of First Boston Corp. 
and would be largest corperation of its kind in world. 


Officers of the First Boston Corp. are making arrangements to 
take a poll of the stockholders of the corporation not later than 





July 31 on the question of ab-@® 
sorbing the interests of the Mel- 
lon Securities Corp., another 
underwriting and securities dis-— 
tributing concern, into the firm, 
it has been learned. 

At the moment, the executive 
committee of the First Boston 
Corp., under the chairmanship of 
H. M. Addinsell, is reported pre- 
paring a presentation of the 
proposition for consideration by 
the board of directors when it 
meets again, very likely sometime 
within the next month. 

The ballots to be sent to the 
holders of the corporation’s 450,— 
000 shares will be worded in such 
a way, it is understood, that, if 
consent is given to go ahead with 
the proposition, the proposed 
merger will become effective 
without delay under certain very 
definitely stipulated terms. 

Since the stock of the Mellon 
Securities Corp. is owned princi- 
pally by Richard T. Mellon and 
his sister, Mrs. Sarah Scaife, both 
residents of Pittsburgh, assent to 
the proposition from that corpo- 
ration is considered a certainty 
even before formal action by the 
board of directors and vote of the 
stockholders, though, of course, 
favorable board action and vote 
by the stockholders must ma- 
terialize before the merger can be 
completed. 

The new merged firm—if it is 
authorized—will exist under the 
name of the First Boston Corp., it 
has been announced, though the 
Mellon family will retain a sub-— 
stantial interest in the company 
which will be the largest corpo-— 
ration of its kind in the world. 

Negotiators have not as yet 
come to any agreement as to the 





value of the assets of the respec- 
tive firms. On the basis of the 
1945 annual report of the First 
Boston Corp., however, the 450,—- 
000 shares of the corporation, at 
$32.20 a share, are worth $14,490,— 
000. The net assets of the Mellon 
Securities Corp. are also believed 
to approximate $8,000,000. 


It is possible that the First Bos— 
ton Corp. may issue as much as 
150,000 new shares of its own to 
exchange with the Mellon Securi- 
ties Corp. for its securities. It is 
likely also that the new issues 
would be non-voting stocks, thus 
assuring the present management 
of the First Boston Corp. of con- 
tinuity in the new organization. 


The New York office of the 
Mellon Securities Corp., which is 
staffed by only twenty persons, 
will most likely be absorbed by 
the larger New York office of the 
First Boston Corp. if the merger 
takes place. The Pittsburgh main 
office of the Mellon Securities 
Corp. would continue to be main- 
tained, however, as it would give 
the firm desired coverage in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. The Pittsburgh office would 
have both a buying department 
and a selling organization. 


The First Boston Corp. was 
formed 14 years ago as an out- 
growth of national banking legis- 
lation. Previously, it had been the 
securities affiliate of the First 
National Bank, Boston. The Mel-— 
lon Securities Corp. was formed 
in 1935 mainly to handle the Mel- 
lon family interests, it was under- 
stood then. However, the Mellon 
Securities Corp. soon became an 
important underwriter. 
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Connecticut Brevities 


On June 11, the City of Meriden sold $100,000 Street Improve- 
ment bonds dated June 1, 1946 and maturing $10,000 each year June 
1, 1947 to 1956 inclusive, to Laidlaw & Co. at 100.03777 for bonds 
Other bids were submitted for a 1% 
c The bonds were reoffered to the public at prices 
¥Fanging from a .40% to .75% basis. 

The First Boston Corporation® 


carrying a %,% coupon rate. 
coupon rate. 


recently purchased $800,000 Town 
- of Westport School bonds. The 
issue carried a 1% coupon and 
matured $40,000 annually from 
one to twenty years. Reoffering 
prices ranged from a .40% to a 
1% basis. 
* * * 


Putnam & Co. of Hartford 
headed a group of underwriters 
who recently offered 49,500 shares 
of the Plastic Wire & Cable Cor- 
poration at $6 a share. 

The company, located in Jewett 
City, Connecticut, was incor- 
porated in October 1943 under 
the laws of the State of Con- 
necticut. The company is en- 
gaged in the manufacture and 
sale of plastic-covered wire 
and cable, plastic-insulated elec- 
trical cords, including mo!ded 
plugs and parts, and in the 
development and manufacture 
of other products featuring ex- 
truded plastic composition or 
covering. 


From the beginning of opera- 
tions in December 1943 until 
August 1945, the corporation was 
engaged exclusively in the manu- 
facture of insulated wire for mili- 
_ tary purposes. V-J Day in August 
_ brought cancellation of war con- 
tracts totalling some $2,500,000. In 
September 1945, the company con- 
verted to peacetime activities and 
sales aggregated $33,391; in Octo- 
ber, $98,513; November, $110,019; 
December, $143,785; January, 1946; 
$179,750; February, $128,837; 
March $194,720; and April, $209,- 
475, bringing the total for the 
eight months to $1,098,490. As of 
the end of April 1946, unfilled 
orders amounted to approximately 
$1,320,000. 

For the first six months of the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1946, 
net profit was $10,004. For the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1945 net 
profit was $68,707, compared with 
$24,315 for the preceding fiscal 
year. 

* * * 


The Southern New England 
Telephone Company of New 
Haven has registered with the 
S. E. C., 100,000 shares of $100 
par value capital shares and 
400,000 warrants. Holders of 
reeord of June 25 of the capital 
stock, are to be given the right 
to subscribe to the new stock at 
$120 a share on the basis of one 
new share for each four shares 
held. Subscription righis will 
expire on July 16, 1946. 


oe * oe 


For the 20 weeks period ended 
May 19, Veeder-Root, Inc. showed 
net earnings of $302,580 or $1.51 a 
share, after charges and taxes. 
This compares with $237,843 or 
$1.18 a share for the similar period 
of last year. 

During this period, earned sur- 
plus increased by $202,580 to a 
total of $2,683,374. For the cor- 
responding period last year/earned 
surplus was $137,843, bring;ing the 
total to $2,401,590. 








For the month of May, United 
Liluminating reported sales of 52,- 
139,287 k.w.h. compared to 57,213,- 
715 k.w.h. in May 1945. Sales in 
the New Haven area increased 
6.1% while sales in the Bridge- 
port district declined 16.5%. 


* * Eg 


On June 12, it was announced 
by the SEC that Derby Gas & 
Electric Corp., together with three 
of its subsidiaries, Derby Gas & 
Electric Co., Danbury & Bethel 
Gas & Electric Light Co., and 
Wallingford Gas Light Co., had 
filed a petition to grant permis- 
sion to issue additional securities. 
Proceeds from such sale would be 
used to finance cost of additional 
facilities for subsidiaries. 


The parent company plans to 
issue $500,000 debentures and 
20,066 additional common shares, 
the former to be sold to an in- 
stitutional investor, and the lat- 
ter offered to the company’s 
stockholders. 

ae a ak 


Segal Lock & Hardware Co. is 
offering its holders of common 
stock, 7% preferred, and $2.50 
preferred, the right to subscribe at 
$4 a share, to one share of com- 
mon stock for each two shares of 
any class of stock held. Offer is 
made to holders of record June 
13; rights will expire July 2. 





Kenneth Gosman Joins 
Wahler, White & Co. 

(Special to Tae Frvanciat CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kenneth 
W. Gosman has become associated 
with Wahler, White & Company, 
Dwight Building. Mr. Gosman has 
recently been with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 
Prior thereto he was with Harris, 
Upham & Co. and Auerbach, Pol- 
lak & Richardson. 


With Stern Bros. Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Raymond 
F. Davis and Jack E. Kempton 
have been added to the staff of 
Stern Brothers & Co., 1009 Balti- 
more Avenue, members of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Both 
were previously in the armed 
forces. 











Tirtt BROTHERS 


Members New York and Boston Stock 
changes 
Associate Members New York Curb 
Exchange 


Primary Markets in 
Hartford and 
Connecticut Securities 
Hartford 7-3191 


New York: 
BOwling Green 9-2211 


Bell System Teletype: HF 365 








of New York City. 


souri Securities Act, participated 
in the offering. The Union Wire 
company intends to use a part of 
the proceeds (approximately 
$250,000) for increased inventory 
to be placed in warehouses and in 
stocks consigned to distributors. 
so that, to as large extent as pos- 
sible, wire rope will immediately 
be available for sale. The balance 
of the proceeds will be used to 
increase the cash working capital 
of the corporation. 


Current assets as of Dec. 31, 
1945, amounted to $1,693,567, 
while current liabilities totaled 
$819,602. Net income of Union 
Wire Rope Corp. for the year 
1945 was $476,434 after Federal 
taxes, which compares. with 
$354,529 for 1944 and $267,489 
for 1943. In each of the three 
years, dividends totaling $104, 
000, or $1 per share, were paid. 


+ * * 


An underwriting group on June 
14 offered $667,400 of Great Bend, 
Kansas, school bonds, carrying 
1%, 1%% and 1%% rates and due 
from one to 20 years, at prices to 
yield from 0.60% to 1.30%. The 
underwriters, composed of Stern 
Brothers & Co., Baum-Bernheim- 
er Co., Soden-Zahner Co. and 
Lucas, Farrell & Satterlee, all of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Seltsam & 
Company, Inc. of Topeka, Kansas, 
paid par for the bonds. 


* a * 


The Laclede Steel Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of 25 cents per 
share, payable June 29 to stock- 
holders of record June 22, the 
same rate as in the previous quar- 
ter. Knapp-Monarch Co. will pay 
40 cents per share on the com- 
mon stock July 1 to holders of 
record June 21, the same as dis- 
bursed on Jan. 29, last. Clinton 
Industries, Inc. (formerly Nation- 
al Candy Co.) will pay 25 cents 
on July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 15, the same as paid 
on April 1, last. New definitive 
engraved stock certificates rep- 
resenting capital stock of Clinton 


Brevities 


A public offering was made on June 13 of 11,531 shares of no 
par value common stock of Union Wire Rope Corp. of Kansas City, 
Mo., at $15.50 per share. These represented the remainder of an 
original issue of 42,000 shares initially offered to stockholders at 
the same price. The principal underwriter is P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc. 
Burke & MacDonald, of Kansas City, Mo., 
registered dealer under the Mis-@ 





Industries, Inc. are now ready for 
delivery. in exchange for all pre- 
sently outstanding certificates 
representing stock of said com- 
pany. 

The directors of the Kansas 
City Southern Ry. on June 14 
declared a dividend of $1 per 
share on the $4 preferred stock, 
payable July 15 to holders of 
record June 29. A similar pay- 
ment was made on Jan. 15 and 
April 15 of this year. 


38 # * 


The Elder Manufacturing Co 
reports a net income of $249,593. 
after reserve for contingencies of 
$75,000, for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1946. This was alsc 
after Federal taxes amounting to 
$561,274, which included excess 
profits taxes of $367,754. In the 
preceding year, the net income 
amounted to $211,656, after con- 
tingency reserves of $100,000. 
Lionel Kalish, Jr., has been 
elected a director of the Elder 
company to succeed the late Ben 
S. Pearson. Alfred P. Rowan, a 
Vice-President, was also elected 
Treasurer and Arthur C. Schick 
Assistant Treasurer, was also 
elected Secretary both succeeding 
Mr. Pearson, who had been Sec- 


retary and Treasurer. 

The usual quarterly dividends 
of 25 cents per share on the 
common stock and $1.25 per 
share on the 5% cumulative 
participating class A stock were 
declared, both payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 20. 


% BS * 


Paul J. Neff, executive assist- 
ant under the current trusteeship 
of the Missouri Pacific RR. Co., 
has been elected President and a 
member of the board of directors 
of that road, to succeed the late 
Lewis Warrington Baldwin who 
died in St. Louis, Mo., on May 14. 

On June 14, the MOP and the 
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railroads announced that they will 
begin operation, on July 7, next, 
of a complete train daily between 
the Eastern seaboard and points 
in Texas, a service which, it is 
pointed out, has long been ad- 
vocated by Robert R. Young, 
Chairman of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry., and in advertisements 
sponsored by the C. & O. lines. 


Mr. Young asserted that “St. 
Louis, the natural gateway to 
the Southwest, gains in impor- 
tance and prestige by this move, 
and it is hoped that non-stop 
service from the East to West 
Coast can be promptly provided 
through St. Louis.” 
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Peal Estate Securities | 








It is interesting to see the different schools of thought of what 
properly constitutes a fair reorganization. 

In the 61 Broadway reorganization in the Federal Courts, where 
the equity owners were cut off entirely and where the junior bond- 
holders were almost entirely wiped out, the Securities & Exchange 
Commission advanced the theory that the doctrine of a fairness of a 


plan requires that the holders of @— 


senior securities be fully compen- 
sated before junior security 
holders may participate in the 
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reorganization and unless. the 
debtor’s assets exceed the amount 
of its liabilities, stockholders must 
be excluded from a plan. Simi- 
larly, junior mortgage bond- 
holders may not participate un- 
less there is an equity above the 
Claim of the first mortgage or 
that there are free assets not sub- 
ject to the first mortgage. 


In the Chanin Building reor- 
organization just approved in the 
New York State Courts, the allo- 
cation of earnings was changed 
but no security holder was cut 
off and the owners were per- 
mitted to retain their interest in 
the equity. This property has a 
first mortgage leasehold bond is- 
sue of $6,059,500., second mort- 
gage bonds of $2,962,500. and 
third leasehold bonds of $2,500,- 
000., — a total indebtedness of 
$11,522,000., while the value set 
for the property by the Court’s 
appraiser in the reorganization 
was only $7,100,000. The theory 
advanced for not disturbing the 
present debt structure was that. 
providing there is a prospect of 
earnings over and above that 
necessary for the fullest protec- 
tion of senior interests, thus in- 
suring their absolute priority, it 
should then become fair and 
equitable to identify reorganiza- 
tion valuation with a debt struc- 
ture that earnings can service 
rather than to use the market 
value of a debtor’s assets. which 
would determine a cut off point 
of junior securities. 

Sveculators in hotel bonds 
might do well to check into the 
earning situation of their invest- 
ments very 
contracts expire very shortly and 
the Unions are asking for a 30% 
increase in wages plus a reduction 
of working hours from forty- 
seven to a forty hour week. 
Should the Union be successful 
‘n their demands it will seriously 
affect the earnings of many hotels 
‘in New York. 

As a matter of fact, this writer 
believes it would be prudent not 
to extend contracts on the ma- 
iority of real estate bond issues. 
This type of investment has had 


thoroughly. Labor’ 





a steady rise and somewhere along 
the line it should level off. 

Unfortunately, not many people 
realize that the cost of operation 
of real estate is continually rising 
without much prospect of relief 
from OPA rent ceilings. 

Another situation that should 
be considered is the probable cost 
of modernization to compete with 
new buildings, such as air condi- 
tioning, etc. 


Gilietai, Morse, Hannah 
Named to Labor Posts 


President Truman on June % 
nominated as Assistant Secretaries 
of Labor John W. Gibson of 
Michigan, David A. Morse of New 
Jersey, and Philip Hannah o 
Ohio. Mr. Gibson, Associated 
Press Washington advices added 
was at one time Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations director ir 
Michigan. He was appointed 
Second Assistant Secretary in the 
Labor Department last July, anc 
has been serving as First Assistant 
since the resignation of Daniel W 
Tracy. He is said to have been 
taking a major part in represent- 
ing the Labor Department in most 
of the postwar labor disturbances 


Mr. Morse is stated to have been 
practicing law in Newark and ha’ 
ryeen general counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, anc 
served during part of the war as 
1 Lieutenant Colonel in the Army 
in charge of Military Governmen 
work in European areas. 


Mr. Hannah is described as the 
mly direct representative of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
the Labor Department adminis- 
ration. He has been Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


No announcement has yet been 
nade of the selection of an Under- 
Secretary of Labor, called for 
under the Labor Department re- 
organization program which in- 
cludes establishment of three as- 
sistant cecretaryships instead of 
two as at present. 


Susulet Confirmed ‘ 


After unanimous approval by 
the Senate Finance Committee on 
June 10, the appointment of Johr 
W. Snyder as Secretary of the 
Treasury was confirmed by the 
Senate the following day by voice 
vote without objection, according 
to Washington advices from the 
Associated Press. Mr. Snyder, whe 
has lately been Director of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization, succeeds 
in the Treasury post Fred M. Vin- 
son, who has been nominated 


Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 
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Beacon Hetel 2-4, 1958 
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OFFERINGS WANTED 
Hotel Bonds with Stock or Stock alone 
Governor Clinton Hotel 2, 1952 


National Hotel of Cuba 6, 1959 
Eastern Ambassador Hotels Units 


AMOTT, BAKER & CoO. 


Incorporated 


Savey Plaza 3, 1956 
Sherneth Corp. 5°4, 1956 
The Madison 3, 1957 
$70—7th Ave. 41%, 1957 
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Germany Must Be Established 
As Single Economic Unit 


Current failure to follow Potsdam Plan threatens to foist Germany 
on foreign suppliers, and to block her revival permanently—accord- 
ing to conclusions of research study by Institute of World Affairs. 


The Potsdam plan for Germany is not only workable, but con- 
trary to a widely spread view “the plan is the only cooperative one 
thus far devised which offers 
a realistic solution of the Ger- 
man problem,” according to a 
study by the Institute of World 
Affairs of the New School for 


Social Research. 


The findings of the study are 


contained in 


an article 


“The 


Economic Problem of Ger- 


many” 


by Dr. Alvin Johnson, 


President of the Institute of 
World Affairs, and Dr. Ernest 
Hamburger, research associate. 


The article will appear 
the June 


week in 


next 
issue of 


Social Research, quarterly pub- 
lication of the Institute and of 


Dr. E.. Hamburger 


the Graduate Faculty of Politi- 


Dr. Alvin Johnson 


cal and Social Science of the 


New School. 


Conceding that for the immediate future, the outlook is dark, the 


(Continued on page 3373) 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 














(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Robert W 
Jenkinson has become associated 
with Detmer & Co., 105 South La 
Salle Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL. James R. 
Saxten and Jehn S. Weatherston 
are now with Graham, Parsons & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street. 
Mr. Saxton has recently been 
serving in the U. S. Army. Mr. 
Weatherston was with Blyth & 
Co., Ine. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—John P. 
Bura is now with The First Cleve- 
land Corporation, National City 
Bank Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT. MICH.—Horatio N. 
Cannon is now affiliated with Mc- 
Donald-Moore & Co., Penobscot 
Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH. George 
Begg, Jr., has become affiliated 
with Wm. C. Roney & Co., Buh 
Building. In the past he was with 
P. A. Hastines & Co., and D. M. 
Woodruff & Co. 
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(Special to THe PINaNcraL CHkoniCLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—How- 
ard N. MacKellar has joined the 
staff of Edgerton, Wykofi & Ce., 
618 South Spring Street. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Louis 
R. Aragon has become connected 
with First California Company, 
650 South Spring Street. 


(Special to Tus FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MIAMI, FLA.—James C. Culver 
is with Daniel F. Rice and Com- 
pany, Ingraham Building. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MiNNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Geo, 
M. Cawcutt and Irene M. Voll- 
brecht are with John G. Kinnard 
& Co., Baker Arcade. 


(Special to THs PINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—James N, 
White is now with C. N. White & 
Co., Central Bank Building. 


(Special) to THe PINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

OMAHA, NEB.—Lleyd D. Mat- 
thews has become associ*ted with ° 
Kirkpatrick - Pettis Company, 
Omaha National Bank Building. 


(Sperial to THe PINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PALM BEACH, FLA.—Willard 
A. Patterson is now with Merrill 
Lynch, Pie~c*, Fenner & Beane, 
Bassett Building. 


{(Snecie] to Tee PINANcIAl CHRONICLE) 


PORTLAND, MAINE—"oward 


| L. Cousins, Jr., has joined the staff 


of R. M. Horner & Co.. 39 Broad 
Street, New York City, after 
serving in the U. S. Marine Corps, 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


PORTLAND, MAINE—William 
H. Chavrole, Jr.. is with Timber- 
lake & Co., 191 Middle Street. 


{Snecial to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Edwin C. Callan ard Hv-reld A. 
Lare hove been added to ‘he staff 
of Brush, Slocumb & Co., 1 Mont- 
gomery Street. 


(Snerial to THe Prnancrat Creonrere) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Wesley P. Craig and Wi'liam 8S. 
Flehartv ere with Dean Witter & 
Co., 45 Montgomery Strect. 


(Snerial to Tee FINANCTAL CHRONICLE) 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Jchn J, 
Timen is with Hanrahan & Coa., 
332 Main Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

WORCESTER, MASS. — Sophie 
A. Kolodziek is with H. L. Rob- 
bins & Co., 290 Main Street. 
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China Is Taking Steps to Restore and Improve 
Its Transportation Facilities Damaged by War 


A new transportation system is being developed for Yangtze River 
region with help of American engineers and skilled mechanics. 
Chinese dock yards are being rebuilt with American surplus war 
equipment. China also maps plans to improve railroads and high- 
ways. Import-export trade is reported on increase at Shanghai. 


American pre-fabricated homes to 
age in large cities. 


be used to relieve housing short- 


The Chinese Government is taking steps to improve as well as 
to restore the transportation facilities of China which were badly 


damaged or crippled during the® 
war, according to articles appear-. 


ing-in the issue of the “China 
Trade News’, published by the 
China-America Council of Com 
merce & Industry, Inc., scheduled 
to be distributed to readers to 
morrow. 


Announcement is made, for in 
stance, that several score Ameri 
can engineers and skilled me- 
chanics have been engaged on the 
American west coast during the 
past few weeks to help rehabili- 
tate traffic on the Yangtze River, 
China’s greatest transportation 
artery. A large fleet of American 
War surplus vessels, including 
LST’s, LSM’s, LCT’s, LCM’s and 
LCV’s, which China has acquired, 
will be the basis upon which these 
men will develop a vast, inte- 
grated transportation system for 
moving freight to and from 
Shanghai at the mouth, it is said. 


Chinese dock yards destroyed 
during the war will be rebuilt 
with $50,000,000 worth of Ameri 
can dock yard equipment, now 
scattered among various Pacific 
islands, being sold to China under 
an agreement concluded on May 
16, it is also reported. However, 
the following ports are said to be 
open now to ships of those nations 
having treat.es of reciprocity with 
China: Shanghai, Ningpo Yung- 
chia, Amoy, Swatow, Tientsin, 
Chinwangtao, Haishow, Chefoo, 
Yinghow, Canton, Foochow and 
Keelung. 


The Canton-Hankow Railway 
which was badly damaged during 
the war is also expected to be 
ready for through traffic by the 
end of this month though repair 
work is being impeded by a short 
age of sleepers and rails, it is 
pointed out. 


(China is keenly aware of her 
inadequate railway facilities and 
has great plans for the develop 
ment of her railroads, an article 
in the July issue of the “China 
Trade News’ will say. It is shown 
for example, that eight of the 26 
provinces in China with a total 
area of 1,692,000 square miles are 
still without railroad facilities. Of 
all the agricultural products 
marketed by China in pre-war 
years, it is pointed out, only 5% 
were transported by railways and 
automob:le trucks while 45% 
were carried by man-driven junks 
and hand carts and 50% by. hu- 
man carriers. Now that the sys— 
tem of extraterritoriality has been 
abolished, it is said, China has 
control of her own roads and, al-— 
though she will need large foreign 
loans and credits, she is for the 
first time in a position to plan 
railway development in a coordi- 
nated manner.) 


(The May issue of the “Chine 
Trade News” revealed that the 
Chinese Ministry of Communica-— 
tions has drawn up a plan calling 
for the construction of 60,000 
kilometers of new highways in 
China within the next five years. 
The added mileage will give 
Chinese highways a monthly ca- 
pacity of 500,000,000 passenger- 
kilometers and 144,000,000 ton- 
kilometers of freight traffic, it is 
estimated.) 


. Indications are also given that 
the import-export trade is reviv- 
ing at Shanghai. During the Jan- 
uary-March quarter, imports 
there are listed as totaling ap 
proximately $32,000,000 and ex 
ports, $6,000,000. Of the imports, 
85% were shipments of UNRRA 
material. The exports consisted 








chiefly of raw silk, yarn, thread, 
vlaited and knitted goods, towels, 
clothing, straw hats, straw braid, 
fruits, mushrooms, blankets, 
chinaware, tungsten and other 
characteristic Chinese products. 

Exports of tung oil from China 
are expected to total about 25,000 
short tons this year as against the 
pre-war average of 89,000 tons. 
The Fushun and Fushin coal 
mines in Manchuria have also re- 
sumed production, it is said. The 
Fushun mines are producing 5,000 
tons of coal a day, one-fifth of the 
former output. The Fushin mines 


are yielding 3,000 tons a day. 


Four National Banks has ap-— 
proved a loan amounting to $10,— 
000,000 in American currency to 
aid in the recovery of the silk in- 
dustry in the Kiangsu-Chekiang- 


Anhwei area which was 
under enemy occupation and suf 
fered thorough devastation, it is 
revealed. 

Between 1,000 and 1,500 pre 
fabricated housing units will ar- 
rive in Shanghai from the United 
States this year, according to a 
statement attributed to C. H. 
Chang, general manager of the 
newly-organized Prefabricated 
Housing Investment Corporation. 
The houses are three-room units 
manufactured for the U. S. Army 
during the war by Montgomery 
Ward & Co, American prefabri- 
cated housing units will be used 
extensively in Shanghai and other 
Chinese cities, it is said, to relieve 
the acute housing situation. 
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Need Nine Months More of OPA 


To Prevent 


(Continued from page 3346) 


production of radios, now at about 
prewar levels; tires, which are 
now being produced at far above 
prewar levels and are still coming 
up, etc.. So, in all likelihood if 
the nation waited another nine 
months before lifting price con- 
trol as Congress is now doing most 
of the steam would be let out and 
we would get away with very lit- 
tle more postwar price rise when 
we lifted the lid. Thus, there is 
a great difference between an ob- 


jectively-created price rise and 
one headed by speculation. The 
latter will go to a much higher 
peak, last longer and come down 
more sharply and further, this 
economist observed. 

That sort of price behavior, the 
Administration believes, will 
harm a large segment of the pop- 
ulation. It probably will set off 
another wage-price turmoil later 
on, especially with the ending of 
food-price controls. The whole 
famine-relief program is harm- 
fully affected, because the Admin- 
istration has been trying to im- 
prove the supply of grains for 


Price Boom 


human consumption by altering 
the ratio between animal and feed 
prices, so as to divert grain to 
human use. 

Asked whether drastic mone- 
tary measures such as have been 
used in Europe would be an an- 
swer to the main inflation prob- 
lem this country faces, this econ- 
omist replied in the negative. You 
don’t need a drastic cut in pur- 
chasing power, because produc- 
tion is catching up, he said. The 
supply of purchasing power is @ 
temporary problem. How much of 
the wartime savings represents 
merely delayed purchases is @ 
matter on which opinions differ, 
but most of the savings are in the 
hands of the wealthier segment of 
the population. The June Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, just out, shows 


the top 10% of the spending units 
of the country—meaning people 
living in the same family under 
the same roof—hold 60% of the 
liquid assets other than currency. 
The top 20% hold 77% of the li- 





quid asset holdings, while the top 
30% hold 87%. 
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Financial Review 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS: Gross income from operations for the 1945 
year amounted to $45,851,910, comparing with an annual average during the 
five war years (1941 through 1945) of $69,911,108 and with $11,972,963, 
the annual average for the five pre-war years (1936 through 1940). The 
1945 profit, after all taxes, was $2,220,976, against an annual five war-year 
average of $2,855,163 and a five pre-war year average of $1,503,191. Net 
profits per share in 1945, based on the 695,725 shares outstanding on Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, were $3.19, compared to $4.10, the average in the war years 
and $2.16, the five pre-war year average. ‘ 

Dividends totalling $1.50 per outstanding share were paid in 1945 and in 
1944. The rate in 1943 was $1.25 and $1.00 was paid in 1942. Dividends 
have been paid each year for the past ten years. 

Unfilled orders at December 31, 1945 had declined to $10,871,000. 


The War Years 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO VICTORY: Eloquent evidence of the leading part 
which the 97 modern type EBCo submarines and the 399 Elco PT boats, 
constructed for our Navy by the Company, played in winning the Victory in 
the Pacific is given in the colorful and pictorial. Annual Report maiied to 
stockholders on May 16th. Devastating inroads on the Japanese Navy and 
merchant marine, from the very outset of the war, piled up a spectacular 
total to the credit of the United States submarine service of 10,689,800 tons 
sunk and 5,785,500 tons damaged, representing a total of 3,642 enemy ships 
sunk or damaged, all as recorded in final official Navy communiques. 

The record of the famous Elco PT’s, the “fighting furies of World War IT’, 
is most impressive. The contributions made by other Company products are 


also recounted in the 1945 Annual Report, a copy of which may be hed 
La — made to the New York office, 33 Pine Street, New York 5, 
ew York. 


Today and Tomorrow 


DIVERSIFICATION FOR THE FUTURE: The Company’s financial posi- 
tion is excellent, as is disclosed in the balance sheet items shown below. I+ js 
logical that the development of new products will keynote the Company’s 
future plans. The submarine should remain an important Company product 
and may assume an even greater role in national defense, in the publicly 
engeemet opinion of high naval experts. 

t has often been said “if you can build a submarine you can build ary- 
thing”’. For personnel with the ingenuity needed in the designing and building 
of such a complicated mechanism, automatic machinery, for instance, pre- 
sents no insuperable problems, EBCo is now developing an automatic “Electric 
Pin-Boy” for bowling alleys, and has recently acquired exclusive rights to 
build a modern, medium-sized, color offset press to be made available in 
quantity to the printing trades. The EBCo plant is producing “‘Armorlite” truck 
bodies, unique in their extremely light weight and in payload capacity; steel 
trawlers for the fishing industry, designed for ruggedness and speed; and 
foundry castings for a large variety of industrial uses. 

The Elco plant is now building and taking orders for a complete new line 
of top-quality pleasure boats in five popular lengths, and is using its wood 
fabricating equipment and craftsmanship in developing specialized automotive 
bodies and trimmings. 

The Electro Dynamic plant has developed a new. line of*electric motors to 
be mass produced for industrial and marine uses. 


SOME BALANCE SHEET ITEMS IN COMPARATIVE FORM 








1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 

Fw eg ES «yy ERR RG re $16.825,878 $14,062,377 $12,949,040 $12,036,338 $10,304,926 
SURPLUS AND SURPLUS RESERVES........:........ 18,024,645 17,166,186 15,302,343 13,096,160 10,944,543 
ee ee in Se koe Uh sane 6 « 7,483,402 7,007,995 6,894,360 6,557,163 6,259,054 
a NS) AS La. Soh rece es wa © Seb 2,160,685 2,314,865 2,660,480 2,747,148 2,802,937 
NET WORKING ASSETS PER SHARE................. 24.18 20.21 18.61 17.30 14.81 
based on 695,725 shares outstanding December 31, 1945 

NET WORTH PER SHARE OUTSTANDING............ 28.91 26.90 24.12 20.40 17.54 
at end of each fiscal year 

CURRENT ASSETS PLUS NET INVENTORIES......... 20,323,169 25,278,374 26,411,297 32,931,657 18,938,961 
CURRENT LIABILITIES—NET....................... 3,497,291 11,215,997 13,462,257 20,895,319 8,634,035 
CURRENT RATIO—ASSETS TO LIABILITIES (as above) 5.8 to 1 2.3 to 1 2.0 to 1 1.6 to 1 2.2 tol 





CASH AND U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES amounted to $10,963,837 at December 31, 1945 but increased to $14,653,431 as of April 27, 1946, 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE-U. S. Government and sundries-aggregated $7,227,859 at December 31, 1945 but decreased to $3,105,073 as pf April 27, 1946, 
INVENTORIES, AT COST were $2,146,084 at book value on December 31, 1945, as against $6,323,082 on December 31, 1944, 


L. Y. SPEAR, President. 
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Railroad Securities 











Early last week it had begun to look as if the railroad reorgani- 


zation picture might be clearing up. 


In a sweeping decision in the 


Denver & Rio Grande reorganization the Supreme Court again upheld 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission under Section 77. 
It held, in reversing the Circuit Court of Appeals, that any gain or 
loss after the effective date of the plan was a benefit or an injury to 


the new securities. 
Court had earlier ruled that while 
the new capitalization should not 
be set up on the basis of war 
earnings, the benefits from these 
earnings (improved _ finances, 
property betterments, and retire— 
ment of senior claims) should 
inure to the benefit of the old 
junior security holders. 


The Supreme Court also up~— 
held, for the first time, the right 
of the Commission and the courts 
to confirm a reorganization plan 
over the adverse vote of one class 
of security holders. Finally, the 
right of the Commission to elimi- 
nate valueless securities in reor-— 
ganization was reaffirmed. The 
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Court recognized that there had 
been considerable criticism of re— 
organization under Section 77 but 
pointed out that no new legisla- 
tion had been passed since its 
earlier upholding of the present 
law in the St. Paul and Western 
Pacific cases. 


On the same day as the Rio 
Grande decision was handed 
down the Supreme Court refused 
to grant a writ of certiorari to 
the debtor corporation in the St. 
Louis-San Francisco reorganiza— 
tion proceeding. With these two 
decisions it was felt that the op— 
position to the two plans had ex- 
hausted their legal possibilities 
for preventing consummation. It 
was also felt that any hopes for 
cending the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific plan back to the I. C. C. 
for reconsideration and revision 
had received a serious blow. Op-— 
timism over the fairly rapid con-— 
summation of at least these three 
plans was based on the belief in 
most quarters that the large 
amount of vital and controversial 
legislation facing Congress mili-— 
tated against the passage in this 
session of any new reorganization 
legislation. 


The new hopes for expeditious 
reorganizations for at least three 
of the railroads now in bank- 
ruptey received a serious blow 
late in the week when the Senate 
passed the so-called Wheeler Bill. 
At the time of this writing the 
full details of the bill in the form 
in which it was passed by the 
Senate are not available. Press 
reports from Washington, how- 
ever, indicate that as written it 





will exclude the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and that even if 
the legislation is enacted into law 
that reorganization can be con- 
summated. All the other major 
reorganization roads, however, 
would presumably be turned back 
to the old stock holders to work 
out voluntary plans of capital re— 
adjustment. 

It is now up to the House to 
act. From _ present indications 
there appears to be little question 
but that that body will approve 
some similar new reorganization 
bill. Agitation for such legislation 
had attracted a large measure of 
support a long time ago when 
Senator Wheeler was still the 
strongest proponent of drastic 
railroad reorganizations. It is pos— 


sible that the House bill will be 
even more radical than that of 
the Senate. In any event, a com-— 
promise bill drastic enough to 
perpetuate unsound railroad capi- 
talizations now seems to be in the 
cards. 

One major dissatisfaction with 
Section 77 in the eyes of Con- 
gressional spokesmen has been 
the interminable delays. Cer- 
tainly new legislation will not 
speed up the process of reorgani- 
zation or readjutment. It will pre— 
sumably be highly successful in 
keeping reorganizations in a state 
of turmoil for at least another 
couple of years. Certainly the va-— 
rious provisions of any new legis— 
lation will be subject to exhaus~— 
tive tests as to constitutionality 
and the prosecution of an untold 
number of cases right through to 
the Supreme Court can be taken 
for granted. In the meantime, 
there will presumably be a con- 
tinuation of the wild speculation 
in the old stocks by people hope- 
ful that value can be legislated 
where there is no normal earning 
power. 
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no one does anything about it. 
the need for 
Spiritual de- 
velopment, 
but has done 
little about it. 
The weather, 
in spite of our 
neglect, has 
got neither 
better nor 
worse, but, 
because of 
our neglect, 
the soul of so- 
ciety has be- 
come steadily 
less compe- 
tent to assim- 
ilate the en- 
vironment which material prog- 
ress has brought. 

The main problem of this new 
generation, whether it likes it or 
not, is to develop the souls of 
individual men and women to a 
spiritual condition where human 
being will be able to live toge.her 
in a complicated society and have 
peace of mind. 

What are some of the specific 
problems which face those who 
must live in the second half of the 
Twentieth Century? 


Read the daily press, listen to 
the radio, take note of your casu- 
al conversations with friends. 
Everyone seems to be thinking 
about the same things. 


How can we demonstrate anew 
our capacity for self-governmen.? 


How can we control atomic en- 
ergy? How can nations live to- 
gether closely, as they must in 
these days of quick and easy com- 
munication, and get along peace- 
fully without wars or ihreats to 
peace? 


How can labor and capital co- 


*Part of an address by Mr. 
Schram at the Commencement 
Exercises of the University oi 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., June 
17, 1946. 


Material Progress Lacks 
Spiritual Development 


By EMIL SCHRAM* 
President, New York Steck Exchange 


Mr. Schram, in stating main problem for new generation is te 
develop a spiritual condition where men can live together in peace 
of mind, lays down specific problems to be faced as: (1) coopera- 
tion of labor and capital; (2) replacing prejudice and passion by 
reason and tolerance; (3) making democratic government func- 
tion; and (4) making individuals as well as society moral. 
to “profit motive” as mainspring of progress, but sees highest satis- 
faction in contribution to human values. 
strait-jacket and free market no longer exists. 
It is often said that everyone talks about the weather, but that 


Our generation has talked a lot about 
oOo 


Holds 


Says industry is im 








operate without friction to pro- 
duce the things the world needs? 

How can reason and tolerance 
in human relations replace prej- 
udice and passion? Oh, how so- 
ciety is poisoned by hate! 

How can democratic govern- 
ment function efficiently under 
stable and just laws and at the 
same time maintain popular disci- 
pline? How can the electorate in 
a democracy be trained to do un- 
pleasant things for the common 
good? How can a continuity of 
policy be developed when the 
people change their attitude every 
time they go to ihe polls? 

How can humanity continue its 
conquest of disease without sacri- 
ficing freedom in the medical pro- 
fession? 

What shall we do with the ex- 
panding leisure which ihe devel- 
opment of machinery and shorter 
working hours have _ brought? 
How can we make our leisure not 
only satisfying but productive of 
richer lives? 

And, finally, what can we do 
to make men conscious that in- 
dividuals as well as society must 
be moral? 

Have we forgo:ten that the 
ethics of society cannot be any 
better than the consolidated mo- 
ral principles of the men and 
women who constitute it? Have 
we ever thought that social im- 
morality is a contagious infection 
that logically should be treated 
like any other pestilence? 

All of these problems, if you 
stop to analyze them, involve hu- 
man a.titudes rather than materi- 
al factors. In the broad sense of 
the word, they are _ spiritual 
problems rather than economic 
problems. 

And so we go back to the main 
point of all I am saying. In the 
first half of the Twen.ieth Cen- 
tury, scientific and _ inventive 
progress has complicated the 

(Continued on page 3379) 
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More on Prospects for 
Stocks and Bonds 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Mr. Babson discusses outlook for paper, petroleum, steei, rubber 


and transportation stocks. 


Holds only corporation bonds that look 


good are those selling at a high yield or that are convertible or due 


in few years. 


Concludes well selected stocks are best investment 


and such issues should sell later at higher prices. 
Once every six months I prepare a brief summary of the lead- 


ing industries. 


Half of these, I discussed in this paper last week; 





. Iam now com-® 


pleting this 
summary. 


Paper 
Stocks — The 
outlook for 
the paper in- 
dustry is good. 
Just now it is 
handicapped 
by a _ scarcity 
of pulp; but 
this should be 
remedied as 
soon as the 
pulp mills of 
Europe get in- 
to full swing. 

Petroleum Stocks — Although 
these have been behind the rest 
of the market, they may be one 
of the best purchases. Readers, 
however, should buy the stocks of 
companies having large oil re- 
serves rather than the stock of 
the distributing companies. 

Public Utility Stocks — These 
are destined for public ownership. 
This means that stockholders will 
be compelled to turn in their se- 
curities for cash at a time when 
cash may not be worth much. 


Railroad Equipment Stocks — 
The railroads are in great need of 
new equipment nf all kinds from 
spikes to locomctives. It seems as 
if such companies should do well 
for the next few years. 


Rubber Stocks—The rubber in- 
dustry has completed its re-con- 
version problems and earnings for 
the next two or three years should 
be satisfactory. Furthermore, the 
existence of large synthetic plants 
should make the industry more 
stable than in the past. 


Steel Stocks—This country can- 
not enjoy prosperity without the 
steel industry benefiting there- 
from. Therefore, the investments 
in the better-grade steel stocks 
appear justified. Steel plants, 
however, may especially be sub- 
ject to bombing in the next war. 

Tobacco Stocks — The tobacco 
stocks have many things in their 
favor but, of course, are much af- 
fected by taxation. 

Transportation Stocks — Every 
month the railroads are showing 
declining earnings compared with 
the same months of previous 
years. I don’t like this trend. Bus 


+ 
Roger W. Babson 


companies, both interstate and 
local, continue to do well. 
Government Bonds—Everyone 


should have enough cash or Gov- 
ernment bonds on hand as a good 
reserve for emergencies or market 
breaks and to pay estate taxes up- 
on death; but otherwise I see little 
advantage in Governments or 
“cash in the bank” at this time. 
This is especially true of those 
who are in high income tax 
brackets. It is very clear to me 
that unless the world has a 
spiritual awakening we are headed 
for another world war which 
would bring tremendous destruc- 
tion to the United States. The net 
result of this could be the print- 
ing of currency to pay up all, or 
most, of the Federal debt. Bond- 
holders would get their money; 
but it wouldn’t have much if any 
purchasing power. 

Municipal Bonds—Most muici- 
pal bonds should be as safe as 
Government bonds and, at the 
present time, are non-taxable; but, 
of course, are selling at a very 
low yield. The long-term issues 
will be paid when due; but may 


be paid in money which will not 


. buy much. This also applies to 








many other investments founded 
upon debt and distant future pay- 
ment to be received from life 
insurance companies. 


Corporation Bonds — The only 
corporation bonds that look good 
to me are those selling at a high 
yield, or due within a reasonably 
short period of time; or which are 
convertible into stock on some at- 
tractive basis. Holders of long- 
term, low-interest rate bonds are 
headed for a severe licking in my 
humble judgment. Insist that your 
corporation bonds pay 5%. 


Stecks —I continue to believe 
that well-selected ssocks are the 
best investment at the present 
time (both for safety and yield). 
Furthermore, as investors look in- 
to the situation, carefully and im- 
partially, they will come to similar 
conclusions. As the supply of good 
stocks is distinctly limited, this 
means that they should sell for 
higher prices than at present. I 
believe that the stocks of certain 
companies that yield only 3% may 
be safer over the longer term than 
the bonds of the same companies. 


Conclusion — Of course, much 
care should be exercised in select- 
ing both industries and individual 
companies. Do not invest too much 
of your funds in companies that 
have most of their assets in large 
cities — especially large coastal 
cities. The safest stocks are among 
those of companies that have their 
assets distributed throughout the 
nation, especially in small com- 
munities. 


Wall Street Soft Ball 
LeagueScores Reported 


The teams representing Hirsch 
& Co. and the New York Curb 
Exchange in the Wall Street Soft— 
ball League continued their win-— 
ning streaks during the week 
ended June 15th to maintain top 
positions in the two divisions of 
the league, 

Hirsch & Co. captured both 
ends of two double headers dur- 
ing the week, the first from the 
New York Security Traders 4 to 
3 and 10 to 5 and the other from 
Orvis Bros. 10 to 3 and 11 to 2, 
taking an imposing lead in the 
Longs division. Other games in 
this division saw Harris, Upham 
& Co. take a twin bill from Mer- 
ril Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
by 5 to 3 and 9 to 4 scores and 
DeCoppet & Doremus win twice 
by default from the Security 
Traders of New York. 


In the Shorts division the Curb 
Exchange defeated Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. twice, 5 to 4 and 17 
to 4. The New York Stock Ex- 
change Bond Brokers won the 
first contest of their twin bill 
from Carlisle and Jacquelin 9 to 
1 and dropped the second 3 to 1. 








Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
bested F. V. Foster 9 to 8 in a 
game which was protested. 
LEAGUE STANDINGS 
“Shorts” Division 

W.L. Pct. 
N. Y. Curb Exchange________ 5 0 1,000 
C. M. Loeb, Rhoades________ » ie .750 
SS ee ee ee ae a. .500 
N.Y.S.E, Bond Brokers______ oS ie .400 
Carlisle & Jacquelin________ ae .400 
Goldman, Sachs & Co.______ 0 5 .000 

“Longs” Division 

W.L. Pct. 
SS re 8 O 1,000 
Harris Upham & Co.._...... 4 2 .667 
DeCoppett & Doremiis______ 4-3 571 
Security Traders of N.-¥.._.. 2 5 -285 
eves. Me. Soke cdenane 1-4 -200 
Merrill Lynch, P. F. & B.--. 1 6 .143 


John Getz V.-P. of 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 


The election of John G. Getz, 
Jr., investment banker, as Vice- 
President of 
E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, Incor- 
porated, 40 
Wall Street, 
New York 
City, has been 
announced. 
Before enter-— 
ing the Army, 
where he 
served in both 
European and 


Tax Gourt Holds Dividends on Short Sales 
Income Tax Deduction 


Doubtful whether decision applies to ordinary investors 
and a Treasury appeal is expected 


Dividends on short sales are an income tax deduction to stock 
market traders under an important decision just handed down by 


The Tax Court of the United@ 


States, according to J. S. Seidman, 
certified public accountant and 
tax authority. 

“This decision,’ Mr. Seidman 
explained, “overturns the conten- 
tion of the Government that divi- 
dends on short sales are not de- 





Pacific thea~— 
tres, Mr. Getz 
was for many 
years an as— 
sociate of 
Charles §S. 
Mott, the Michigan capitalist, and 
served as an officer and director 
of United States Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Celotex Corporation, St. 
Louis County Water Company 
and other companies. 





John G. Getz, Jr. 


ductible as regular expenses, but 
merely adjustments of gain or 
loss when the stock is ultimately 
covered, As a regular expense, 
the deduction is taken when the 
dividends are made good by the 


| short seller, and can save him up 
to 86% on taxes. However, 
|'figured as an adjustment of gain 


[or loss, the expenditure is allow- 











able only when the short position 
is covered and the tax saving is 
limited by the special rules that 


apply to profits and losses on se- 
curities and other capital assets, 

“The case was-that of Wiesler, 
cited as 6 T.C. No. 144,” Mr. 
Seidman added. “Wiesler was a 
stock trader; that is, one in the 
business of trading in stocks, It is 
doubtful whether the decision ap- 
plies to ordinary investors. Fur- 
thermore, the Government is 
likely to challenge, by appeal, 
whether the decision is correct 
even as to traders.” 
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A Report to the Public by Johns-Manville 


This is. Johns-Manville’s report to the 


American Public for the past year. 


Here are the highlights of Johns- 


Manville’s annual statement in the critical 
year of 1945. 


Total Income . . . . « « «+ $86 million 
Fer Ge GOS i c's «pe ee SO - 
(except those shown below) 
To employees for salaries and 
ge deat ae dey ne ae 
To government fer taxes. . . 
To stockholders in dividends. . 
Leaving inthe business . . . 


36'2 million 
3'2 million 
3 million 
2 million 


* Earnings after taxes were 6 cents per dollar 
of total income or $5.72 per share of common 
stock. 

* Wages and salaries were 42% cents per 
dollar of total income. 

* Taxes were 4 cents per dollar of total income. 
Taxes were equivalent to $3.94 per share of 
common stock. 

* Behind the figures are important items, 
such as: 


MANPOWER AND PRODUCTION 

Although fully prepared with a detailed program 
for reemployment of veterans; and although 
ready to provide its share of jobs toward the goal 
of “full employment,” Johns-Manville found itself 
as did many industries unable to go to capacity 
production largely because many war workers 
accepted unemployment compensation supplied 
by government instead of peacetime jobs. 
' Today, with more than 13,000 full-time em- 
ployees, J-M is trying to recruit 3,000 veterans 
for additional jobs to increase the flow of indus- 
trial products and critical building materials to 
consumers and dealers all over the country. 


STRIKES AND PRICE REGULATIONS 


As Johns-Manville bent every effort to obtain 
more employees and to produce materials in the 
greatest volume possible, a new difficulty arose. 
Higher wages were advocated to offset supposed 
reductions in the work week. Prices, however, 
were held at prewar levels. There resulted strikes 
in many industries, most of them based on de- 
mands for 30% wage increases. In November, 
J-M’s two largest plants, still working overtime 
schedules, were closed by strikes and remained 
closed for four months—the first major strikes at 
J-M in 25 years. 


With J-M prices up less than 5% above prewar 
levels, with average wages increased by more than 
50% and with the cost of materials substantially 
higher, the profit margin on a number of products 
rapidly disappeared. Soon Johns-Manville found 
it could not make a reasonable profit on some 
items and could not recover costs of manufacture 
on others. As a result the company was obliged 
to discontinue making and selling several basic 
products, 


HOUSING 


No report to the public by Johns-Manville would 
be complete without discussion of building ma- 
terials and housing. 


New houses are scarce largely because there is 
a shortage of building materials. Why? 

Because of strikes, manpower shortages, rigid 
wartime price controls without needed adjust- 
ments and hinderances from certain features of 
the government’s planned housing program— 
with unfilled jobs on one hand and unemployment 
relief on the other—production of building ma- 
terials is seriously hampered. 

Johns-Manville completely agrees with the 
objective of getting as many homes built as pos- 
sible, at the same time encouraging as much 
industrial construction as practical. Freed of un- 
necessary restrictions and granted modest price 
relief on critical items, the building materials 
manufacturers of the nation can turn out enough 
materials to start the 1,200,000 housing units 
called for in the government’s housing program 
for 1946. In addition, they can produce enough 
for several billions of dollars of other construction! 


ABOUT THE FUTURE 


Despite the obstacles which are discussed in this 
report, Johns-Manville has faith in the future. 
We believe in America and in the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 

We believe that it is just as important to pro- 
vide jobs for veterans as it is to provide housing. 
In 1945 we announced a $50 million improvement 
and expansion program. 


Given an opportunity to expand and produce, 
we anticipate a big increase in the number of 
permanent jobs at J-M and in the volume of 
materials we supply. 


Dn a 


PRESIDENT, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
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Results of Professional Investment Management 
“The first public offering of Incorporated (nvestors was made 


in December, 1925, at $100 per share. 


investor who bought 100 original 


Through stock dividends an 
shares for $10,000 now has, as a 


result of stock dividends and split-ups, 480 shares worth as of May 
21, 1946, $33.89 per share, or a total of $16,267. During the period 
ihe has held his stock, he has received cash distributions totaling 





$10,398—which is more than his® 
total original investment.”—-From 
2 recent letter of the Parker Cor- 
poration. 

“A Dash of Cold Water” 

The Trustees of the George Put- 
nam Fund in their June Portfolio 
Review quote from two industrial 
Jeaders who have recently sound- 
ed a note of warning over the 
renerally optimistic interpreta- 
tion of what our huge money sup- 
ply will do in the way of guaran- 
teeing prosperity. Chairman of 
the U. S. Steel Finance Commit- 
tee, Mr. Voorhees, recently 
warned that: “The enormous pile 
of paper claims — hand money, 
bank deposits, Government bonds, 
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etc.—in the hands of our citizens 
and corporations is not a criterion, 
for that great pile was accumu- 
lated in creating goods and serv- 
ices which were destroyed and 
hence were never available for 
exchange against the paper. We 
do not yet know what that pile of 
paper will do to our eccnomy.” 


In a similar vein W. C. Mullen- 
dore, President of the Southern 
California Edison Co., made the 
following observations: ““Notwith- 
standing this upward trend in 
business. I cannot refrain from 
again directing your attention to 
the danger of too favorable con- 
clusions drawn from current busi- 
ness statistics. The free, not to say 
frenzied, spending for such goods 
and services as are available in 
the markets (“black” as well as 
“white’), while creating a fever- 
ish activity, does not mean that 
the country is achieving either a 
balanced prosperity or a sane and 
sound reconversion or recovery 
from war’s maladjustments.” 


New Horizons and Velocity 


National Securities & Research 
Corp. has just released two attrac- 
tive new folders on its Industrial 
Stocks Series and the Low-Priced 
Common Stock Series. ‘New Hori- 
zons for the Investor” is the title 
of the folder on the Industrial 
Stocks Series. It lists many of 
the new products which are just 
over the horizon, and describes 
them as “Investment Opportun- 
ities in the Making.” 

The folder on the Low-Priced 
Common Stock Series stresses the 
“velocity” which stocks in this 
category provide. ‘“Low-Priced 
Stocks are the fastest movers per- 
centagewise. They characteristic- 
ally fluctuate more than the aver- 
age.” 
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In the current issue of National 
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Notes this sponsor reports that 
over 63% of all shareholders of 
National Securities Series, own 


interpretation by the New York 
Investment Advisory Firm of 
Mansfield & Staff of the recent 


shares in two or more of the Se-| penetration by the Dow-Jones In- 


ries. The conclusion is that: “This 


| dustrial and Rail Averages of 


figure discloses an ever-growing | their previous bull-market highs. 


investor need for multiple invest- | 


ment objectives!” 


Fundamental Stock Split 


Hugh W. Long & Co., in a re- 
cent letter and folder explains the 
100% stock distribution which 
Fundamental Investors will make 
on June 22. This stock dividend 
is tax-free and need not be re- 
ported as a dividend in the usual 
manner. 


Shareholders who bought stock 
around $20 per share—as recently 
as three short years ago — now 
nave twice as many shares as 
were pufchased — and each new 
share is worth approximately as 
much today as the old share was 
when acquired. 


Favored Industries 


The June Investment Report to 
the Board of Directors of Group 
Securities by the Investment Re- 
search Department of Distributors 
Group emphasizes the relative at- 
tractiveness of the heavy indus- 
tries. 

“It is primarily ‘in the ‘heavy’ 
industries that the investor can 
find long-term under-valuation 
i.e., assurance of maintenance of 
earning power which is high in 
relation to present prices of 
common stocks. It will be sev- 
eral years before there will be 
enough steel, railroad equipment, 
industrial machinery. It may be 
10 years before the imminent 
building boom reaches its peak. 
Selected stocks of these heavy in- 
dustries and of the _ railroads 
(which always prosper - when 
heavy industries prosper) are the 
outstanding investment values 
available today. 

“Aviation is a growth industry 
which no investor can afford to 
overlook; chemical stocks are out- 
standingly attractive to the in- 
vestor who is willing to relinquish 
generous current return for steady 
long-term growth. Stocks of the 
tvpe held by LOW-PRICED 
SHARES should continue to pro- 


vide greater-than-average market 


movement.” 
Signal 


In the current issue of Ab- 


stracts, Lord Abbett refers to the} 
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your local investment dealer, or 


THE PARKER CORPORATION 
ONE COURT STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


This group concludes: 
| “The market has spoken its 
| piece, plainly and with massive 
authority. After several months 
of digesting the reconversion 
progress, including what must 
have been a tough job of balanc- 
ing severe near-term uncertain- 
ties against an. attractive long- 
range outlook, the average have 
recorded a major continuation 
signal. This action indicates that 
most investors now feel satisiied 
as to the future, and that they are 
backing their optimistic attitude 
with their cash. 

“Thus the primary trend up- 
ward has been renewed; the major 
bull market, although now over 
four years old, remains in full 
force and effect, its vitality unim- 
paired either by the extent or 
duration of the rise to date, or 
by the economic difficulties of the 
last several months. That the 
trend will remain upward over 
the next several months cannot, 
in our judgment, be subject to 
any reasonable doubt.” 


The Money You Don’t Spend! 
“The money you don’t spend,” 


writes Walter Morgan, President | 


of Wellington Fund, “is your es- 
tate whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000.” 

How to protect this estate, have 
it produce a reasonable rate of 
income, and increase it without 
undue risk, is the subject of a re- 
vised booklet by this 
Copies may be had by writing to 
Wellington 
Building, Philadelphia 7. 


Another attractive little booklet 
just released by Wellington Fund, 
discusses background and growth, 
investment procedure, and _ in- 
cludes short biographical sketches 
of the management. 


How to Plan Your 
Investment Program 


For investors who are in a 
quandry as to what to do next, 
we recommend the new Keystone 


WELLINGTON 


<> FUND 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Prospectus from your investment dealer or 


220 Real Estate Trust Building - Phila. 7, Pa. 





sponsor. | 








—— | 


booklet, “How To Plan Your In- 
vestment Program.” This book- 
let (referred to recently in this 
column) makes.a careful analysis 
of the problems of investing, and 
explains how to “Build Your Own 
Ideal Program.’ Copies of this 
booklet may be had by writing to 
the Keystone Company of Boston, 
50 Congress St., Boston 9. 
* a * 


In a current issue of Keynotes, 
this same sponsor presents a table 
showing how a_ balanced invest- 
ment program for $50,000 might 
be set up as of today. Under its 
“Formula Plan Balance” 65% of 
the program is made up of de- 
fensive securities and 35% of ag- 
gressive securities. 


Investment Company Reports 

Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc.— 
In the six months ended April 30, 
1946, Manhattan Bond Fund 
achieved further growth. Total 
net assets rose to $24,456,805 at 
the end of the period and the 
number of stockholders rose to 
12,100. 

Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, 
Inc.—Reports net assets of $26,- 
031,047 on June 10, 1946, equal to 
$119.96 per share on the 216,991 
shares outstanding on that date. 
This compares with total net as- 
sets of $21,373,443 on June 9, 1945, 
equivalent to $104.65 per share on 


‘the 204,234 shares then outstand- 
, ing. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Calvin Bullock A new folder 
giving a brief outline of Bullock 
Fund; also a current memoran- 
dum pointing to the emphasis on 


, growth in the management of this 
Fund, Hospital Trust | 


Fund. ... Hare’s Ltd. — A new 


| folder on Stock & Bond Group 


Shares; also a current memoran- 
dum on “The destructive infla- 
tionary forces which are making 
money worth less.” . . . Distrib- 
utors Group—Revised folder, “The 
Stock Market is Many Markets”; 
current issue of Railroad News, 
“Outlook For Rail Stocks Now 
Brighter’; revised portfolio card 
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on Railroad Stock Shares; special 
month-end price comparison on 
all classes of Group Securities. 
... New Yerk Stocks — Revised 
prospectus dated May 20, 1946. 
ee Selected Investments Co.— 
Portfolio Memorandum showing 
diversification of Selected Ameri- 
can Shares as of May 31, 1946.... 
Lord, Abbett — Composite sum- 
mary folder giving data on Lord, 
Abbett funds as of June 1; sup- 
plemental information folder to 
Unien Trusteed Funds prospectus; 
current investment bulletin on 


dividual securities. . . . Keystone 
Co.—Current data folder for June 
on Keystone Custodian Funds... . 
National Securities & Research 
Corp.—Current information folder 
for June on National-sponsored 
Funds; revised folder on National 
Bond Series. Current issue of In- 
vestment Timing containing a list 
of 80 convertible bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks; memorandum show- 
ing portfolio changes in all Na- 





Affiliated Fund comparing market 


tional-sponsored Funds’ during 
May.... Wellington Fund — Re- 
vised prospectus dated June l,! 
1946. .. . George Putnam Fund— 


performance with that of 20 in-| Current issue of Portfolio News. 





Prosperity in Handcuffs 


(Continued from page 3347) 
The plain fact is — and Chester 


Bowles knows this just as well as} 
anybody else — that if the price | 


ceilings were taken off, meat 
would sell in the open legitimate 
market at much less than it is 
selling today in the blackmarkets. 

The people are being defrauded. 
They are 
think they get meat at the ceiling 
prices Mr. Bowles talks about. 


What they are actually having to| 


do is to buy their meat in the 
blackmarkets at the 
blackmarket racketeers see fit to 


charge them. 

As Senator Hickenlooper has 
pointed out, with the force of 
48,000 people Chester Bowles now 


; been 


being deceived. They | 


prices the} 


forced to close or curtail 
| their operations. 

Retailers are also caught in this 
| Squeeze. If they are to stay in 
| business, they must pay illegal 
| wholesale prices, for a large per- 
‘centage of their meat. The evi- 
| dence adduced is that more than 
|83% of the retail stores from 
coast to coast, and from border to 
| border, are forced to sell meat 
|above ceiling prices and make 
overcharges at the rate of $1,250,- 
| 000,000 annually. 

| When you add to the $1,250,- 
/000,000 the consumers are now 
| paying in excess of ceiling prices 
|to the $750,000,000 paid in meat 
subsidies, which Senator Taft 


waste these by-products because 
they have no way to process them, 


In addition to these costs and 
wastes, there are grave dangers 
to the American people involved. 
Many blackmarket slaughterers 
are killing and dressing livestock 
in uninspected plants, in barns, 
sheds and fields, lacking adequate 
refrigeration or other sanitary 
equipment. They are grading their 
own meat and are selling un- 
graded, contaminated, and in some 
instances diseased meat. A large 
percentage of blackmarket meat 
is wholly unfit for human con- 
sumption. 


Mr. Bowles carefully refrains ' 
from any comment on the dangers 
to the fathers, the mothers and 
the children of this country who 
are being compelled to eat meat 
which endangers their health. 

The whole situation is summed 
up by Secretary of Agricu!ture, 
Clinton P. Anderson in response 
to questions from the Majority 
leader Alben W. Barkley of the 
Senate in hearings before the 
Senate 
Committee on May 1, 1946. 


Senator Barkley asked 
question: 


“These statements that come 
to me all head up to the sug- 
gestion finally that the way to 
cure this whole situation in 
meat is to take off all controls 
and ceilings on the theory that 
meat might run up for 30 days 


this 


Banking and Currency |! ntro ! 
| is squarely in line with Secretary 





now putting on we are not able} 


to direct these cattle back into 
decent channels, if we are not 
able to persuade people that 
they have got to buy in compli- 
ance, and if we are not able to 
get food for the American peo- 
ple at decent prices, then we 
surely ought to try something 
else; the only other ‘something 
else’ is an abandonment of these 
controls.” 


The Secretary of Agriculture 
put the controls specified into 
effect the first week in May. They 
have now operated five weeks. 
Last week the legitimate packers 
processed less meat than they did 
the week prior to Secretary An- 
derson’s testimony. That obvi- 
ously brings us to the “something 
else,” and that “something else” 
as Secretary Anderson stated is 
an abandonment of these controls. 


The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of which Sena- 
tor Taft and Senator Hickenlooper 
are members has made a recom- 
mendation to take all price ceil- 
ings and controls off meat. This 


Anderson’s recommendation. 
The time has come when Con- 


| gress must reassert itself through 


legislation. 

The American people cannot 
make pot roasts out of propa- 
ganda. Neither can they churn 
butter out of trick charts. Mr. 
Bowles in his quest for power is 


admit production is in high gear 
and in which the supply exceeds 
the demand. 

We need food for the American 
people. The only way to get it ig 
by maximum production and no 
price fixing program that is an 
impediment to that production 
should be tolerated by Congress 
or the American people. 


Equitable Securities 
To Open Dallas Branch 


DALLAS, Tex.—Equitable Se~ 
curities Corporation of Nashville, 
will shortly open a large branch 
office in Dallas. Jack S. Garland, 
formerly of Nashville, who 
headed the firm’s Birmingham, 
Ala. office from 1934 until he en— 
tered the Army Air Forces,: and 
who has been with Equitable 
since 1931, will be in charge of 
the new office. Formal announce- 
ment of the new branch shortly. 
Equitable Securities Corp., of 
which Brownlee O. Currey is 
President, was established fifteen 
years ago, and has recently ae- 
quired ownership of Farm and 
Land and of Holland’s Magazine, 
and has a large interest in Con 
tinental Trailways. 


Brooke L. Wynkoop 
Promoted to Colonel 






just discussed, and the cost of ad- 
ministering OPA, it is clear that 
the cost of maintaining the fiction 
“that the line is being held on 


always ready to brand as greedy 
anyone who disagrees with him. 
His one purpose, however, is to 
squeeze the profits out of private 


While on terminal leave, Lt 
Col. Brooke L. Wynkoop has been 
promoted to the rank of Colonel. 


















in price but it would level off, 
so that there would not be any 
of this artificial situation. I do 


has under his control, if he would 
devote half as much energy to 
wiping out the blackmarket as 











he does trying to bulldoze Con-| meat” is costing $2,000,000,000 ae egy ware Rin by. enterprise so that government On May 1 he became associated 
gress, the American people would | annually. the awe? | can take over, that he may achieve | with Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broad— 
be able to buy meat in the legiti-| pis is ample evidence that : the power he apparently craves. | way, New York City, members of 
eo at fair prices which| meat is costing the consumers|, 19 reply, Secretary of Agricul-| We are perfectly willing to rest|the New York Exchange and 


insure a continuing ade-| 
quate supply for all. 

\ You wonder why the meat 
counters are empty, and why, if| 
you want meat, you have to know 
some bootlegger before you can 
buy it? 

It is because of maladministra- 


ture Anderson said: I quote— 


“T would say that about as far 
as I have been able to persuade 
myself to go is to regard this 
present period, when we are 
trying to reestablish slaughter 
controls as about the last effort 
to see if it will work. If with 


much more than it would cost 
with the ceilings lifted. 

In addition to this cost, there is 
the loss through the blackmarket 
wastes of meat, hides, bones, offal 
and grease worth many millions 


| of dollars annually. The farmer or 


our case with the housewife, the 
farmer, and the laborer of Amer- 
ica, I ask of each of these groups, 
can we, who have been raised to 
expect meat and bread upon our 
tables—who have accepted as our 
free heritage a living standard 
second to none—live on statistics 


other leading Exchanges. 


rrr 
Lewisohn to Admit Jacquin 
Lewisohn & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 





tion by the OPA. Government 
estimates for 1946, show a meat 
supply this year of 150 pounds 
per capita, the largest amount 
available to consumers since 1911, 
and about 20% more than the 
1933-1939 average. 

On April 5, 1946, the Secretary 


of Agriculture said, and I quote: | 
“There need be no scarcity of 


meat... The cattle population 


is sufficient to supply all the | 


meat we need.” 


Speaker Sam Rayburn on May | 


3, 1946, said and I quote: 


“IT fell that I know that with 
80,000,000 cattle in the United 
States, there is a number and 
production that is sufficient.” 


Why then can we not buy meat? 


In the first place, the produc- 
ers and feeders of cattle cannot 
produce them and feed them un- 
der the increased costs and sell 
them within the price ceilings es- 
tablished by the OPA. 


Think of it, with ten million 
more cattle in the United States 
this year than the average ten- 
‘year period before the war, the 
producers, the feeders, and the 
processors of meat .cannot put 
that meat on the American family 
table through the legitimate mar- 
kets at a price which will give 
them back their costs. 

The proof of this is that more 
than 25,000 black market 
slaughterers have moved in and 
taken over the business that 1,500 
legitimate packers or processors 
«lid before the war. 


Now, let’s consider the proces- 
sors: 

No one can deny that a country- 
~wide, scandalous blackmarket in 
rwheat and livestock does exist 
ttoday, and that Government war- 
ttime controls that have been im- 
yposed upon the meat and slaugh- 
ttering industries over a four-year 
period have been in a large 
measure responsible for that 
blackmarket. 

Law-abiding slaughterers have 


|'the consumer must absorb this 
loss. The blackmarketeers must 





slaughter controls and with the 
increased force ‘that OPA is 


and propaganda? 
only commodities on which I wil 


These are the 


admit Max Jacquin, Jr. to part- 
nership on July 1. 
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This Week—lInsurance Stocks 


Best’s “Insurance News-Fire & Casualty Edition” for June 1946, 
carries some interesting tabulations on underwriting by classes from 


1941 to 1945, by stock fire insurance companies. 


are fire, motor vehicle, iniand 
tornado. 


In the fire group, figures for 


The classes reported 


marine, extended coverage, and 


35 companies are shown for 1941 





(Pearl Harbor year) 1942. 
and 1944 (war years), and for 
1945 (victory year). Total net fire 
premiums written in 1941 
these companies *amounted to 
$288,731,000; in 1942, $312,365,000; 
1943, $334,684,000; 1944, $356,203,- 
000, and 1945, $383,611,000. The 
last figure represents an increase 
over 1941 of $94,880,000, equiva- 
lent to 32.9%. 

The company which showed 
least growth of fire business over 
the period was North River, which 
wrote $4,825,000 in 1941 and $4,- 
906,000 in 1945, only 1.6% more. 
Swiss Reinsurance, on the other 
hand, wrote $10,586,000 in 1945, 
compared with $5,832,000 in 1941, 
an increase of 81.5%. Other com- 
panies whose expansion of fire 
writings were substantially 
vreater than the group increase 
of 32.9% were: Aetna, American, 
Franklin, Glens Falls, Home and 
New Hampshire. At the other end 
of the scale, the following compa- 
nies show an expansion substan- 
tially lower than 32.9%, viz.: 
Automobile, Fire Association, 
Great American, Niagara and 
North British. 

The trend in loss experience 
over the five years has not been 
favorable, due to the heavy na- 
tion-wide rise in fire losses dur- 
ing the war. In 1941 the average 
loss ratio of the 35 companies was 
43.5%: it dropped to 42.1% in 
1942, but rose to 49.7% in 1943, 
51.5% in 1944 and 52.8% in 1945. 

In the motor-vehicle group, 35 
companies also are reported on; 
the names, though, are not iden- 
tical in the two groups, neverthe- 
less 21 names are common to both. 
The trend of premium business in 
this class has been the reverse of 
that in fire, declining from $178,- 
468,000 in 1941, to $88,275,000 in 
1942, and $79,194,000 in 1943. 
Since 1948, however, business has 
turned moderately upward, reach- 
ing $83,945,000 in 1944 and $99,- 
670,000 in 1945. The latter figure 
is 44% below the 1941 volume. 
Twenty -five companies report 
lower volume in 1945 than in 
1941, while ten companies report 
greater volume. The latter are: 
Allstate Fire, American Automo- 
bile, Automobile Insurance, Em- 
ployers’ Fire, Fidelity & Guaranty, 
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1943 ® 


by | 


| Firemen’s, General of America, 
Great American, St. Paul and 
Travelers. American Automobile 
and Employer’s Fire wrote ap- 
proximately 50% more automo- 
bile business in 1945 than in 1941. 
On the other hand, Home reports 
a terrific decline from $26,082,000 
in 1941 to only $4,767,000 in 1945. 

Loss experience in motor- 
vehicle writings over the period 
has been erratic. In 1941 the aver- 
age loss ratio for the 35 compa- 
nies was 59.0%; the ratio drop- 
ped to 44.4% in 1942 and 41.2% 
in 1943; in 1944 it rose to 59.4% 
and in 1945, to 69.0%. 


Inland marine business _in- 
creased consistently and substan- 
tially, year by year, from 1941 to 
1945. Here again, 35 companies 
are reported on. In 1941, total 
premiums written in this class 
amounted to $42,229,000 and in 
subsequent years as follows: 1942, 
$48,734,000; 1943, $55,808,000; 1944, 
$66,444,000; 1945, $75,433,000. The 
last figure represents an increase 
of approximately 78.5% over the 
1941 total. The average loss ra- 
tio in 1941 was 47.5%, 46.3% in 
1942, 53.3% in 1943, 52.4% in 1944 
and 52.8% in 1945. 


Extended coverage is an inter- 
esting class of underwriting that 
has shown steady and substantial 
growth, though as yet it has not 
reached very large volume. Again 
figure for 35 companies are given, 
and their volume totaled $24,636,- 
000 in 1941; in 1942 the volume 
was $32,274,000, in 1943 it totaled 
$37,374,000, in 1944 it jumped to 
$45,438,000 and in 1945 it reached 
$54,344,000, or 120% above 1941 
premium volume. This class of 
business has been generally prof- 
itable throughout the period, ex- 
cept -in 1944, when the average 
loss ratio was 65.5%. 
years the ratio was comfortably 
below 50%, as follows: 1941, 
37.3%; 1942, 39.0%; 1943, 47.7% 
and 1945, 44.2%. 


The fifth class of underwriting 
covered is “tornado insurance.” In 
1941 the total volume of 35 com- 
panies amounted to $14,028,000; it 
dropped to $13,068,000 in 1942; 
$12,677,000 in 1943; $12,595,000 in 
1944 and $11,901,000 in 1945. The 
shrinkage over the period is $3,- 
127,000, equivalent to 22.2% of the 
1941 total. Loss experience has 
not been favorable since 1941, in 
which year the average loss ratio 
for the 35 companies was 44.6%. 
In 1942 the ratio rose to 55.9%, 
in 1943 it was 62.1%, in 1944 it 
jumped to 71.9% and in 1945 it 
declined to 65.4%. 

Five-year averages of the an- 
nual averages of the 35 compa- 
nies in each group were as fol- 
lows: Fire, 48.3%; motor vehicle, 
54.1%; inland marine, 50.9%; ex- 
tended coverage, 48.5% and tor- 
nado, 59.1%. 


The year of highest losses for 
fire insurance and for motor 
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In other | 


| vehicle was 1945; in the case of 
| inland marine, extended coverage 
and tornado, however, it would 
|}appear that the loss trend may 
\have already turned downward, 
for their peak loss-ratios occurred 


(Continued from page 3346) 
stop merely signing orders and 
accepting allotments. They will 
have to select merchandise to 
meet the price and quality re- 
quirements of the consumer. 

2. That effective promotion and 
advertising will again be neces- 
sary to sell goods in a highly 
competitive market. 

3. That costs, particularly sell- 
ing costs, will increase sharply as 
the physical volume of goods in- 
creases. Retailers will have to 
study every element of their store 
layout, merchandise handling and 
selling methods, if they are to 
handle the large unit volume at 
a profit in a competitive market. 

A large supply of consumers 
goods is being produced right 
now. The supply will be still 
greater by the end of this year. 

The time is coming when the 
public, however much it wants 
this supply, will not be able to ab- 
sorb it at the current price level. 

The time is coming when many 
retailers will be liquidating heavy 
stocks of undesirable merchandise, 
at the same time that they are 
compelled to buy new merchan- 
dise—better styled, of better qual- 
ity, at a lower price. 

That is what I mean by tran- 
sition period —a sudden, major 
change in existing price—quality 
relations. 


Sudden or Gradual Transition 


It may seem banal to point out 
| that the supply of some items will 
‘catch up with demand much ear- 
|lier than others. Many people are 
| hopeful that manufacturers will 
| begin to restore quality as soon as 
| this occurs. Many people believe 
ithat retailers, in view of their 
present heavy commitment posi- 
,tion, will become more selective 
|}and conservative in their buying. 
These people hope that the 
|transition will be a gradual one, 
| that one item at a time will com- 
‘plete its own readjustment, that 
ithe shock to the wholesale mar- 
|kets and to retail sales will be 
| minor. 

I hope it works out that way, 
|but I have learned not to accept 
favorable prospects on mere faith. 
Many current developments point 
to a repetition of 1920-1921. 


The first of these is the high 
‘level of current demands, This 
puts pressure on retailers to as- 
sure themselves of an adequate 
merchandise supply. 


The second factor is the strong 
position of sellers. It also involves 
|the anticipation of higher prices 
and the general willingness to 
accumulate inventories. 


A third factor is the market dis- 
tortion of distribution at the 
wholesale level, particularly in 
textile apparel lines. These dis- 
tortions involve mill integrations 
and various sorts of tie-ins, which 
conceal from many buyers the 
actual increase in supply that has 
already occurred, 


A fourth factor is the relative 
inexperience of many buyers. 
There is a steady mortality rate in 
any profession, and retailers dur- 
ing the war years had to recruit 
new buyers and to train them in 
wartime sellers’ markets. Many of 
the buyers that are coming into 
today’s markets are wartime 
products, who have never done 
|anything but sign orders. This is 
‘not their fault; but the fact re- 
‘mains that they have simply had 
‘no experience with periods in 
| which the buyer could bargain 
| with the seller; in which the buy- 
|er selected the merchandise he 
wanted and ordered it for de- 














in 1943 and 1944. Fire losses in 
1946 are still running high and 
also motor vehicle losses. It is 
believed that this may prove to | 
be the peak year of the current | 
cycle for both these classes. 


Economic Tendencies 
Affecting Retailing 


livery when he wanted to receive | 
it. 

A final factor involves the in- 
tricate personal relationship be- 
tween department store manage- | 
ment and its merchandising per- | 
sonnel. Buyers and merchandisers | 
as a group are not analytically 
minded or economically trained, 
If they were they probably would 
be very poor merchandise people. | 
They are a group of merchandise- | 
minded people, who think mainly 
in terms in selling goods rather 
than of buying it, who are alert 
to competition at their own level, 
and who take great pride in the 
sales performance of their own 
departments. 

Theoretically, it sounds all right | 
to say that department store man- 
agement, when it becomes dis-| 
turbed about the level of its in- 
ventories, or the volume of its/| 
outstanding commitments, or the 
quality of the merchandise the 
store has been receiving, can put! 
on the brakes. As a practical mat- 
ter, however, if it puts on the) 
brakes too hard it may do more 
harm than good: it may ruin the 
morale of its entire merchandis- 
ing staff. 

On a practical basis, therefore, 
department store management | 
cannot immediately reverse its' 
liberal buying policies of the past 
few years. It can only change its 
policies slowly and _ selectively, 
over a period of six to 12 months. | 

Pious hopes that the transition 
will be a gradual one do not prove 
that it will be. And of course, the | 
points I mention here do not prove 
that it won’t be. But they do in- 
dicate some of the difficulties. 

Retail management, I believe, 
must seriously consider the pos- 
sibility that a buyers’ strike, such 
as occurred in 1920, will again 
climax the present rising trend of 
prices and production. 

One of .the. most important) 
problems, therefore, is to consider | 
the possibility of a consumer buy- 
ing strike and when it may occur. 


Buyers’ Strike Not Likely in 1946 
I know that each of you are 
watching very carefully the con- 
sumers’ reaction. It is one of the 
things we discuss with our own 
clients at every opportunity. 
There are many signs already 
that the public is taking a more} 
critical attitude than it did during | 
the war years. Its reaction can be 
summarized as follows: 


1. In hard lines, the public is 


| show 
| billion, which can be added to ex- 
| penditures. 


not too anxious to buy appliances | 


of unknown makes. Many con- 
sumers are waiting for the well- 
known brands to come back on 
the market. 


2. In soft lines, there has been 
increasing resistance to poor qual- 
ity goods. In most cases people 
will pay a higher price for better 
quality merchandise as it becomes 
available. Recently, for the first 
time, we have received scattered 
reports of active price resistance 
in a few departments, notably 
children’s wear. 

The fact remains, however, that 
despite strikes and work stop- 
pages, the public has continued to 
buy at record rate. Enough im- 
portant items are still sufficiently 
searce so that the public can be 
frightened into buying excessively 
from time to time. Belief that 
prices will be higher has en- 
couraged some _ hoarding. 
incomes, the existence of accumu- 
lated savings, the relatively low 
level of instalment debt, and the 
high level of current savings, have 
all been simulating forces. 


| Day, 


before the end of this year. 


High | 





In attempting to time a pos- 


sible buyers’ strike, I believe we 
must look at the financial position 
of the public in relation to the in- 
creasing value of supplies that are 
becoming available. Since V-F 
income payments have de- 
clined slightly below last year’s 
levels. Sales, however, have con- 
tinued to rise. There is a logical 
explanation for this, which also 
throws light on future prospects. 

Considering 1946 as a whole it 
looks now as if income payments 
would be about the same as in 
1945. Personal income taxes will 
a decrease of around $3 


Savings from current 
income can easily drop from $35 
billions last year to $18 or $20 
billions this year, giving an addi- 
tional $15 to $17 billions that can 
be added to expenditures. Allow- 
ance of several billion dollars 
must also be made for inventory 
increases and net exports. All 


| told, this implies that an increase 
|of at least $25 billions in the value 
|of consumers’ 
|will be necessary before the high 


goods production 


rate of curernt savings is reduced 


|to a more normal level. 


Such an increase is not in sight 
But 
every price advance of 10% will 


‘add almost $10 billions to the 


value of suplies. Compound one 


'or two such increases with a gain 


of 10% to 20% in unit volume in 
the last half of this year, and you 
will have a tremendous dollar 
volume of merchandise, 


In my opinion, there is not too 
much risk of a general buyers’ 
strike in 1946. 


But one question 
raised: 


When the public receives the 
bills from its Christmas 1946 buy- 
ing spree; when it faces the in- 
come tax deadline next March 15; 
when it sees the high price and 
low quality of much of the goods 
that will be displayed on retailers 


should be 


‘shelves next January and Febru- 


ary; what will its reaction be? 


Volume of Supplies 


We have become so eccustomed 
to reading about reconversion dif- 
ficulties, shortages of parts, and 
strikes in basic industries, that it 
is easy to believe that production 
has been at a practical standstill 
since V-J Day, ten months ago. 

This is far from being true. ‘The 
unit volume of production is re- 
ported at 60 to 65% above the 
prewar level. If allowance is also 
made for the wartime advance 
in prices, which has now sveeded 
up, the dollar value of goods at 
the manufacturing level is not 
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far out of line with current high 
income. 

_Not all of this merchandise has 
filtered through as rapidly as it 
should to the retailer and the ul- 
timate consumer. In some cases 
production of the finished items 
has been delayed by the iack of 
one or two parts. ln some cases 
shipments have lagged behind 
production, a typical symptom 
when higher prices are to be ex- 
pected. Actual or prospective 
changes in Government regula- 
tions, particularly price regula- 
tions, have caused temporary 
holding back of goods. However, 
I believe one point should be em- 
phasized. 


Despite reconversion problems 
and _ strikes, retail inventories 
Zenerally have managed to keep 
pace with a record level of sales 
during the first part of this year. 
There has been an increase of at 
least $1 billion in the value of all 
business inventories. This seems 
to me to be a remarkable per- 
formance during a ten-month pe- 
riod in which industry has, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, been 
practically crippled by strikes and 
reconversion difficulties. 


Invisible Supply Changes 


Some of the increases in the 
supply of textile and apparel 
items have been concealed from 
many buyers by vertical integra- 
tions and various tie-in arrange- 
ments between mills and cutters. 


The mechanics of price control, 
operating in scarcity markets, 
have made it profitable for mills 
to finish their own gray goods 
rather than to sell it to the inde- 
pendent converter. There has 
been a further profit in having 
the finished goods manufactured 
into wearing apparel, where suit- 
able arrangements could be made. 
As a result, distribution has been 
violated and supply increases con- 
cealed. 

It is quite possible that some of 
your buyers have had their allot- 
ments cut by old time sources of 





supply, who have always been 
dependable and honest in their | 
dealings with you in the past. This | 
may imply absolutely nothing | 
about the total supply, going in| 
one way or another to your com-| 
petitors and to the consumer. 

The manufacturer you buy from | 
may have been obtaining his fin- |} 
ished goods from an independent | 
converter, who has lost out be-| 
cause he previously bought gray 
goods from a mil] that now does 
its own finishing. You are not| 
getting your share of the increase, 
not because it isn’t there, but be- 
cause some one else is getting it. 

The extent of some of these con- 
cealed increases can be partially 
measured by the number of new 
mnufacturers in some _ apparel | 
fields: 

There are 190 new manufac- 
turers making corsets, girdles and | 





braissieres; 


The number of manufacturers | 
making women’s blouses for the | 
New York market has grown from | 
95 to 400. These illustrations are | 
extreme but significant. They | 
are repeated, to a greater or lesser | 
degree, all down the line. 


If the total supply of fabrics for 
these lines has decreased, where | 


| 
| 
are these new manufacturers ob- | 
taining the necessary working ma- | 
terials? 

It is plain that the current flow 
of supplies, like a deep river ap- 
proaching its outlet to the sea, is 
spreading out thinly over an in- 
creasing number of resources. The 
fact that the flow is shallow when 
measured at one point tends to 
conceal the large volume that is 
pressing forward from _ primai'y 
sources. 


The Trend of Prices 


No one at this time, who must 
prepare remarks to be delivered 
24 hours or more later, dares be 
too specific about the future of 
price control legislation. One| 
thing, however, should be plain: | 
regardless of details, price control | 
has become rapidly less effective 





| vance 


since the war ended; price ad- 
vances from now on will be more 
rapid until the crest of the pres- 
ent cycle is reached. 


Between now and the first 
quarter of next year, the advance 
in official price indexes is likely 
to be at least 10 to 15%. The 
actual advance in price including 
black market prices and quality 
changes that don’t appear in offi- 
cial indexes, will probably be 
closer to 15 to 25%. 


An excess of purchases over 
sales will increase profits during 
the remainder of the year. 


However, such a policy, while 
it will turn the rising price level 
to the advantage of the individual 
businessman, will naturally con- 
tribute to the pressure that is 
forcing prices upward. 


Moreover, it cannot be applied 
uniformly to all commodities. 
Some prices will begin to decline 
well before the peak for “aver- 
age” wholesale prices has been 
reached. 


Finally, such a policy is frankly 
speculative. It accepts a small 
risk now in order to avoid a 
greater risk later. Unless it is ac- 
companied by something more, or 
if it is continued too long, profits 
made now will be offset by losses 
incurred later. Consequently: (a) 
Retailers should plan to increase 
inventory turnover and reduce 
the length of commitments within 
the next six months. (b) Retailers 
should not over-estimate postwar 
demand on the basis of current 
demand. The average consumer is 
paying a much higher price for 
soft-line items than he will be 
able to pay when appliances, auto- 
mobiles and new homes are freely 
available. 


The Trend of Costs 


It seems to me that your lease- 
on-life, so far as costs and profit 
margins are concerned, is a rather 
short term affair. 


For this year at least, possibly 
for a part of next year, your high 
average sale will cover up the ad- 
in a multitude of cost 
factors. Elimination of the excess- 
profits tax, of course, gives most 





of you a thick cushion of security. 
But here again, it is not the cur- 
rent trend but the future pros- 
pects that are important. 

Not for a long time, if ever, will 
you be able to hire help at the 
wages you paid before the war. 


I’m not so sure that this is en- 
tirely a bad thing. Retail wage 
scales were so low before the war 
that the industry was losing out 
in its competition for talented 
young people who wanted to 
build a future. That is a bad con- 
dition for any industry to be in. 
Nevertheless, wages high enough 
to attract high-grade personnel 
create an entirely new cost prob- 
lem. 


The test will come during the 
transition period. 


1. Mark downs will be heavy. 


2. The average sale will drop 
sharply, though remaining above 
prewar levels. 

3. Your higher-salaried mer- 
chandising force will have to 
handle a much larger physical 
volume of goods if your dollar 
volume is to be held at a reason- 
ably high level. 


Now, I have great respect for 
your ability to sell goods. I do 
believe, however, that you can 
learn a profitable lesson {rom 
manufacturing industry in the 
efficient handling of goods. 


I wonder whether any of your 
cost studies have bee nable to iso- 
late the actual amounts you spend 
in moving merchandise around, 
from one place to another, in vour 
warehouses and stores, from the 
time it comes in until the time it 
goes out to the ultimate consumcr. 


There is one spot, I feel certain, 
where you could save a great deal. 


Conclusions 


The time has come to sum up. 

It was O. W. Holmes, Jr., who 
3aid—-‘‘Any two Philosophers can 
tell each other all they know in 
two hours.” 

When I recall that, I become 
2mbarassed if I find myself talk- 
ing steadily {or more than 20 min- 
utes. 


But I recall also another re- 


mark, which unfortunately may | 
be descriptive of many of us. 
“We like tg coniinue to believe 
what we have been accustomed to 
accept as true. ... The result is 
that most of our so-called reason- 
ing consists in finding arguments 
for going on believing as we al- 
ready do.” (James Harvey Robin- 
sen) 
An antidote to mental stagna- 
tion of this sort, it seems to me, 
can be found in a good, rousing 
difference of opinion. 


The opinions I have expressed 
today are not, I assure you, mere- 
ly what I “have become accus- 
tomed to accept as true.” They 
are the outcome of joint efforts 
of those working within my uwn 
organization. And they have had 
the test of being battered around 
in practical discussions with our 
own clients and friends. Boiled 
down, they are simply this: 

1. The peak of the present price 
cycle and inventory replacement 
boom will probably come in 1947 

2. There is at least a good 
chance that a consumer buying 
strike will climax the present ad- 
vance. 

3. The first quarter of next year 
will provide an important test of 
the consumer’s attitude. 

4. Drastic changes in price- 
quality relations will occur during 
the transitions period. 


5. Dollar sales will continue 
high for several years after this 
transition, but competition will be 
intense. 





Melville Sachs Dead 
Melville F. Sachs, partner in 
Sachs & Toplitt, New York brok- 
erage firm, died at Memorial Hos-— 
pital at the age of forty-six. Mr. 
Sachs became a member of the 





New York Stock Exchange in 
1929. He was floor member for 
the firm of Neuhut, Plohn & Co. 
until it was dissolved in 1937. For 
five years he traded independ 
ently and then founded Sachs & 





Toplitt. 





Chefford Master 
Stock Offered by 
Cruttenden & Go. 


Cruttenden & Co. headed an in- 
vestment banking group which on 
June 17 offered 40,000 shares of 
cumulative convertible preferred 


stock, $25 par, and 40,000 shares 


of common stock, $4 par, of Chef- 


ford Master Manufacturing Co., 


Inc. of Fairfield, Ill. The prefer— 


red is offered at. par and the com-— 


mon is priced at $10.50 per share, 
Each share of preferred is con-— 
vertible into two shares of com-— 


mon at the basic conversion price 
of $12.50 per share. 


The company’s principal busi- 


ness is the manufacture and sale 


of more than 1,060 automobile 
replacement parts and accessories 
and.of bicycle electric generators 
and lamps. Trade names under 


which products are sold are: Air-— 


tex, Pee Cee, Lubro-Life, Master 


and Make—A-Lite. 


Proceeds of the new financing 
will be used in part to discharge 
bank loans and machinery pur- 
chase notes and to purchase ad- 
ditional machinery and equip— 
ment. The balance, amounting to 
approximately $759,694, is to be 
used for additional working capl- 
tal. 

Associated with Cruttenden & 
Co. in the underwriting are New— 
hard, Cook & Co., Julien Collins 
& Co., A. G. Edward & Sons and 
Bateman, Eichler & Co. 





Edward de Cernea Dead 


Edward de Cernea, Assistant 
Vice-President of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, and 
head of its municipal department 
in New York City, died after a 
short illness. Mr. de Cernéa 
joined the Marine Trust Company 
-n 1920 and was transferred to 
New York in 1928. He became 
Assistant Vice - President last 





January. 
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The Present Buying Splurge 


(Continued from page 3349) unfortunately, in many cases, been 

Man-made laws were substi- | delinquent and dictatorial. 
tuted for the law of Supply and| Fundamentally, under the 
Demand. Industry was then con-!American plan of the free com- 
fronted with a situation where| petitive markets, price control has 
Government assumed the direc-|no permanent place in our peace- 
tion of business to the extent of|time system of operation. It can 
establishing wages and prices on|only breed inefficiency, unfair- 
which the life blood of business|nmess, and disregard of law and 
depends. order. 


: eR . At the same time, the immediate 
OPA Delinquent and Dictatorial elimination of price control on 
As a result, there has been 


’ e5u a '} commodities essential to our basic 
serious criticism of the Office of|standard of living can prove 
Price Administration. Admittedly,| hazardous. I. therefore. take the 
that Office rendered a very valua- position and I am not at variance 
ble service to the Nation during | with Mr. Chester Bowles’ repeated 
the War, but, with Reconversion | gatement that our Government 


coming far in advance of expecta- | 7 
tions, their policy of not adjusting |SM0U!d move promptly to elimi- 


or releasing prices to meet the en- | Nate the last vestige of price re- 
couraged advance in wages has,’ strictions in those industries when 








Cannot Last 


the supply of any particular com- 
modity comes into balance with 
demand. 

When production restores a 
semblance of balance between 
supply and demand, and on arti- 
cles not important to the cost of 
living or critical for reconversion 
and expansion of civilian produc- 
tion, then a firm and definite 
policy of de-control should be im- 
mediately adopted. 

Under the American system of 
free economy, industry is not ex- 
pected to, and cannot, operate 
without a reasonable profit. With- 
out embracing that fundamental 
truth, any recovery program. is 
impossible. The present base 
period used by the OPA in con- 
sidering applications for price in- 
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creases are the four sub-normal| prices and restrictions on lumber, 


of 1936 to 1939, in one of which, the 
records show, with the exception 
of the years 1931 to 1934, steel 
production was the lowest since 
the depression of 1921. I ask: Is 
that a fair basis of comparison if 
industry is to employ, operate, 
and produce? In their considéra- 
tion of appeals for price increases 
the OPA should adopt a more 
liberal formula than that now be- 
ing generally used. 

A recent survey showed 60% of 
the companies from coast to coas 
have been forced to abandon pro- 
duction of certain goods in strone 
public demand and more than 
41% to sell one or more articles 
below cost because of present pre- 
vailing ceiling prices. 


Cases of Shut Downs Because of 
OPA 


Several weeks ago, when at- 
tending an open forum meeting of 
purchasing agents, representing 
many responsible industries, I en- 
countered repeated instances 
where textile mills, manufactur- 
ing goods essential to the every- 
day walks of life, had been shut 
down for weeks because they 
could not afford to take a loss on 
basis of present ceiling prices, 
with cotton at 27!2¢ per pound. 

Another reported finished pro- 
ducts, requiring both hot and cold 
rolled steel. The former was avail- 
able within two or three months 
because it was a fairly profitable 
item to the mills at prevailing 
ceiling prices, while the cold 
rolled steel, not being a profitable 
item to the mills, was schedule: 
to eight months’ delivery because 
the mills found it necessary to run 
a larger proportion of the profit- 
able item to balance off the un- 
profitable. This necessitated, o 
the part of that manufacturer, the 
use of uneconomical substitutes at 
increased manufacturing and pro- 
duction cost to balance production 
and turn out a finished product. 

Utility companies, unable t- 
meet urgent demands for indus- 
trial and civilian expansion, for 
want of transformers, motors 
lead, and copper. 

Foundries on curtailed schedule, 
for want of white pine for pat- 
terns and flour for cores. Without 
these, you cannot have cast iron 
and cast iron makes soil pipe, 
radiators, and bath tubs, for low 
cost homes, as well as machinery 
for ranges, trucks, and automo- 
biles. 

Industrial expansion programs 
retarded during the war, con- 
fronted with a shortage of build- 
ing material. lumber, brick, and 
plumbing fixtures. California’s 
Senator Knowland predicts this 
year’s expert allocation of lumber 
will aggregate one billion feet. In 
1945 we exported 427 million feet 
sufficient for 50.000 homes. Today 
we export lumber to 23 foreign 
countries, while Knowland ins'sts 
Germany’s forest resources alone 
could supply Europe’s immed ate 
construction needs and the Philip- 





is there any wonder this is one of 
our most virrulent Black Markets? 
To cope with this particular in- 
consistency, political and profes-~ 
sional partisans are asking that a 
$600,000,000 subsidy on building 
materials be foisted on American 
taxpayers. 

I found many small textile con- 
vertion reporting inability to se- 
cure yarn with which to produce 
items badly needed in our civilian 
life beceuse larger producers 
seeking to secure yarn for their 
own production, had bought or 
merged with the little man’s for- 
mer sources of supply. Latest re- 
90rts indicate that almost two- 
thirds of our production of rayon 
and cotton are now being con- 
verted by producing mills instead 
of being sold to established con- 
verters. 

Lithographers, with 
service and invaluable reputa- 
tions, no longer able to supply 
their customers for want of paper, 
because the mills formerly sup- 
plying them have been absorbed 
by larger and more powerful pub- 
lications,' even to the extent of 
acquiring timber resources. 

Retail food chains now 
facture their own line 
products. 


years of 


manu- 
of food 


Policy Injures Small Business 


This trend toward absorption by 
intergration will have a funda- 
mental effect upon the future of 
U. S. industry. It will eliminate 
many small, independent mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and 
make the newcomer’s task more 
difficult. 

Responsibility for this trend can 
only be attributed to material 
shortages and price control. 


We read and hear much about 
the protective hand of our Gov~ 
ernment fostering and stimulating 
small industries, while, at the 
same time, that same _ hand, 
through control and price ceiiings, 
exerts a strangle hold on those 
same little industries which, in the 
end, can only spell the extermina- 
tion of one monopoly for the 
other. 

What America needs is produc- 
tion—swift, unrestricted, - mass 
production and production is only 
possible through a common-sense, 
unselfish, realistic, approach to 
this problem of reconversion. 

Thousands of letters to Senators 
and Congressmen, prompted by 
hysterical propaganda, are pour- 
ing into Washington, pleading for 
retention of price control and with 
the hope of keeping down the cost 
of living. The writters of those 
letters remind us of the prover- 
bial ostrich with his head in the 
sand, and it is difficult to b2lieve 
that they are ignorant of the fact 
that when production is restricted 
because of strikes or because 
prices are unprofitable, due to 
our misleading wage control for- 
mula, there will continue to be 
shortages in the face of present 
day demands. No doubt, their let- 


pines the emergency needs fo all|ters would have proven more ef- 
Pacific areas. With present ceiling fective if directed to those funda- 
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mentally responsible for our/est. They have an obligation to 
present state of uncretainty. | their country, to you, and to them- 

. . selves, and industry can be de- 
Production Will Increase with pended upon to assume _ that 


Price Advances 
You can rest assured there will 
ri no retreat from the 18%¢ scale| Buyer and Seller Uncertainties 
of wage increase and correspond- ne 11; ety ae : 
ing cost increases are inveltable| q,b,should like to say a word here 
an inescapable. I question if ; . ; : 
mpg :, : . | purchasing agent to day who is 
— nl purchasing agent in| hot confronted with expenditures 
peso See Mypredhens regen that! of considerable magnitude for 
n oF controls Wit ©~ | capital equipment or material, or 
courage production while holding | o,¢ whose company is not con- 

prices down, or one, who is not : sve sell voag 
one ’ se ; fronted with corresponding sales 
definitely of the opinion that, with on which they are unwilling to 

the relaxation of control, prices y 


responsibility. 


: : , make a firm price for delayed 
ill advance ; P , - : was 
pret vance and production in-| gelivery, under existing uncer- 
‘ or : tainties regarding controls, mate- 
Let us be realistic. Prices are & & . 


rial, and labor costs. 

Under the _ circumstances, 
neither the buyer nor the seller 
can criticize the other for asking 


going to advance and will con- 
tinue to do so in ratio as produc- 
tion begins to fill the gap between 


spending power and demand. rye : . : ; 
; Bn ...\|10r price protection. Numerous 
ce: let competition take its) .<.ajator clauses are being used 


for the protection of each and, 
while these clauses may prove 
reasonably effective, the real an- 
swer lies in the integrity of the 
company supplying the merchan- 
,dise and your past relationship 
| with them. Business today is done 
| largely on the basis of faith, again 
emphasizing to each the impor- 


Naturally, there will be specula tance of buyer and seller relation- 
pe ail rer ~ | ship. 
TOE ant {apacious parasites wno| It is unfortunate that Adminis- 
aati AO. the traffic ell hear | trative Officials in Washington do 
. * | 


Black markets demonstrate that | i have the cain npr emp e — 
today. But their reign is only tem- | respect for oo ustry, woo oa 
porary. such unparalleled service during 
On the other hand, the majority | 2° na “A eo A or in their 
of American people are a sensible | pratt vellngenetiny ssa ae og batter ot 
people and American industry,| Y©'S!0" Prosram, that we have for 


Thomas Edison wrote his friend 
Marks, under date of April 7, 1891: 
“There seems to be a law in com- 
mercial things, as in nature. If one 
attempts to obtain more profit 
than the general average, he is 
immediately punished by com- 
petition.” 

That law has not changed. 





burden of these subsidies push up 
Government expenditures which, 
.n turn, are reflected on the gen- 
eral body of taxpayers rather than 
»n consumers of the subsidized 
products. 

The most serious objection; 
however, to subsidies is the in- 
stability they will create when the 
price control program is finally 
abandoned. Our Government is 
paying over $50 millions per year 
to South American countries for 
the production of coffee; over $700 
millions per year to farmers and 
packers for meat; and over $500 
millions per year for dairy prod- 
ucts. When controls are de- 
controlled and Uncle Sam is no 
longer a “Sugar Daddy,” there 
will be an increase in the price 
of coffee of from 3¢ to 4¢ per 
pound; on meat from 4¢ to 10¢ 
per pound; and on butter 13¢ per 
pound. 


Today, the Administration is 
asking us to eat less and, at the 
same time, through food subsidies, 
is helping us to eat more by pay- 
ing a part of our grocery bill. 

Why not remove those subsidies 
now when the national income is 
at on all-time peak, with a mini- 
mum disturbance to our economy, 
rather than involve large price 


{adjustments later that will be ex- 
tremely upsetting to business. 

For too many years the Amer- 
ican people have been taught to 
depend upon their Government 
for a living. It has unintentionally 
destroyed their independence and 
self-respect and forced them to 
live beyond their income. 

Subsidies should be _ discon- 
tinued as rapidly as possible, not 
Only because they intensify our 
physical and monetary problems 
but because the longer they sur- 
vive the more inherent will be the 
vested interests in their perpetua- 
tion. 


Inflation 


Today, inflation is a stark real- 
ity. 
The primary inflationary force 
is, of course, the wartime expan- 
sion of our money supply in rela- 
tion to the supply of goods for 
civilian use. Cash available for 
spending by business and indi- 
viduals amounts to $175 billions, 
as compared with $31 billions in 
1919. Liquid savings of individu- 
als is estimated at $145 billions 
against $27 billions after World 
War I. 
To 
spending capacity, 
the only safeguard 


neutralize this expanded 
production is 
that will 











relieve the pressure for still high- 
er prices. 

Of particular interest to pur- 
chasing agents, and with a decided 
inflationary aspect, is their in- 
ability to purchase standard arti- 
cles of pre-war merchandise be- 
cause the manufacturers, re- 
stricted by present controls and 
ceiling prices, have been forced 
to discontinue manufacture; 
whereas, newcomers in the field, 
with little previous experience 
and limited manufacturing facili- 
ties, can, and are, by adding a few 
useless and unnecessary gadgets, 
supplying an inferior article at 
considerably higher cost. The net 
result is the elimination of rec- 
ognized sources of quality mer- 
cnandise and the substitution of 
inferior makeshifts, for which the 
consumer pays a higher and in- 
flated price. 

I wonder how many of you have 
succeeded in buying any consider- 
able quantity of our estimated 
$15 billions of surplus war mate- 
rial; or if, as in my case, after 
repeated attempts, you have been 
sent from pillar to post, told that 
your inquiries are being 
“screened” or that the material in 
question is needed elsewhere, or 

(Continued on page 3364) 





This announcement is not an 


New Issue 


offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


June 20, 1946 


whose performance during and 
before the war period has estab- 
lished for them an enviable and 
unquestionable reputation, 


ficiency and fair dealing, is not 
going to take temporary advan- 
tage of a situation which can only 
react to their undoing. 


I speak of those industries, my | 


with 
long 
and 


fellow purchasing agents, 
whom you have enjoyed 
years of mutually pleasant 


profitable business reletions. They | 


need you as badly as you need 
them. Whether or not they aré 
taking care of you to the extent 
of their ability, when material is 
more difficult to secure than at 


any time during the past decade, | 


depends largely upon your pasi 
relationship. That relationship is 
either paying you a dividend to- 
day or it is not. Your annual state- 
ment shows no greater asset than 
their goodwill and personal inter- 


from | 
the standpoint of production, ef- | 





cach other. 
Subsid‘es 

Eubsidies, the “problem ch'ld” 
or Wer Production and the ‘“Pro- 
jigal Son” of Reconversion, we 
have been told by Chesier Bowles 
ire essential to price fixing. I 
take the posit'on that Government 
subsicies should only resorted to 
in cases of extreme emergency 
where payments are made to 
marginal producers to encourage 
production of scare materials. 
During the war it was argued that 
Subsidies were necessary to raise 


production and hold wages in 
check. Today, we are told that 
Subsidies are necessary to keep 


prices down and 
the higher wages. 

During the fiscal year 1946, over 
$1.7 billion will be spent out of 
the U. S. Treasury on the cost of 
| living subsidies, which serve only 
}as a camouflage to cleverly hide 
the true price of the product. The 


from reflecting 
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The Present Buying 
Splurge Cannot Last 


(Continued from page 3363) 
has been sold to some agency 
with a higher priority. 

Urges Supply Stocks Be Sold 
If production is the answer to 
inflation and there is a recognized 


shortage of material, due to crip- 
pling controls, strikes, and ridicu- 
lous pricing theories, it would be 
most helpful if this surplus mate- 
rial were made available now 
when badly needed and with a 
minimum of red tape, and not held 
until it becomes unsalable or a 
liability to our productive pro- 
gram when it gets into full swing. 

The labor situation is the most 
serious condition facing our pro- 
ductive program today. Over one 
thousand strikes, an all time high, 
are now scheduled with the War 
Labor Board. 


The responsibility for this con- 
dition lies primarily with the 
Government which practically 
dictated the wage goal and also 
the prices of goods. Many Unions 
are already demanding that their 
wage contracts be abrogated or re- 
opened if controls are relaxed and 
prices advance. The result will be 
the slowing of production, delay 
in output of goods to fill the 
urgent needs, higher costs, and 
higher prices. 

Unfortunately, under the Wag- 
ner Act, industry is subject to 
penalties for failure to bargain 
collectively and there is no provi- 
sion to prevent unions from main- 
taining their monopolistic power. 
That same statute, however, does 
not impose a similar obligation on 
employees or their unions, and, 
as in the case of the coal strike, 
the union can refuse to negotiate, 
causing hardships which lead to 


irresistible pressure by the Gov- | prices 
ernment upon employers to grant strikes.” 


the union’s demands. 





The demoralizing effect of these 
strikes is clearly shown in the 


first quarter deficit statements of 
General Electric, General Motors, 
Bethlehem, U. S. Steel, and hun- 
dreds of smaller companies, sub- 
stantiating their position of in- 
abality te maintain earnings and 
pay higher wages in the face of 
increased wages and prevailing or 
inadequate ceiling prices, notwith- 
standing Government and Labor’s 
spokesman’s statements to the 
contrary. 


A Change Will Come 


The anwser is the swing of the 
pendulum. Time marches on. 
Aroused public opinion will even- 
tually demand action on the part 
of our legislators who hazard elec- 
tion penalties by offending labor, 
with utter disregard of the good 
of the Nation. 


Unfortunately, however, public 
opinion is unlikely to be aroused 
until dire consequences have in- 
flicted serious damage to our re- 
conversion program. 


Another problem confronting 
you will be the use of, or the re- 
turn to, substitutes or synthetics. 
Vast improvements have been 
made in both during the war 
period and the permanent adop- 
tion of these can prove both ef- 
fective and proftiable. 


Your inventories will require 
close watching because of rapidly 
changing costs in both material 
and labor. Due to our enormous 
productive capacity, necessitated 
through war expansion, many 
basic materials—steel, brass, and 
aluminum—will be available in 
quantity earlier than anticipated. 

This present splurge of buying 
cannot last forever. Increased 
will provoke “buyers 

Concealed inventories 


| will appear, as after World War I, 





and you cannot afford to be caught 
at a price level that will prevent 
your participation in the inevita- 
ble competition that will follow. 
We are told that within six 
months after the mills get into 
full operation, steel backlogs will 
be wiped out and a highly com- 
petitive market will develop. In 
this frenzied buying orgy, thou- 
sands of consumers are duplicat- 
ing orders with different sources 
of supply. When merchandise be- 
comes available, a large propor- 
tion of these orders will be can- 
celled. 


Exhaustion of Natural Resources 


Another serious problem con- 
fronting industry and the purchas- 
ing profession is the exhaustion of 
our natural resources, after having 
supplied the major part of the 
material to prosecute two World 
Wars. 


While our total iron reserves are 
ample to meet domestic require- 
ments for a long period, we are 
told by William E. Wrather, Di- 
rector of the U. S. Geological 
Survey: “The cream has largely 
been skimmed off our richest and 
most advantageously located 
minerial deposits and, with in- 
creased labor and equipment costs, 
low grade foreign ores can be con- 
centrated and delivered to the 
United States at prices that will 
be competitive in many cases with 
domestic products.” 


Of the original three billion tons 
of commercial grade iron ore in 
the Lake Superior Region, nearly 
half has already been mined. For 
many years the United States has 
been supplying 60% or more of 
the world’s petroleum require- 
ments. The only answer is im- 
provement in methods of mining, 
refining, treating, and transporta- 
tion; or import enough iron to 
sustain our industrial economy. 


The same condition applies to 
copper, lead, petroleum, lumber, 
and many other strategic minerals. 

Numerous guesses have been 
made by statisticians and econo- 





mists as to the length of time re- 
quired by industry~to- catch up 
with domestic consumer demands. 
Whether it be three years or five 
years, we might as well face the 
fact that the time is not far distant 
when American producers must 
meet international competition for 
international trade. Foreign na- 
tions are clambering at our doors 
for loans in astronomical figures 
The money to be received against 
those loans will be used largely 
for capital goods expenditures — 
machinery necessary to produce 
steel, textiles, shoes, and other 
commodities we will eventually 
meet in worldwide competition. 


The late Lord Keynes, in a 
speech before the House of Lords, 
on the subject of the British Loan, 
said: “The United States is rapidly 
becoming a high-living and a high 
cost country. Their wages are 
roughly 2% times ours.” 

A logical question, therefore: 
Can the United States, after it has 
supplied its pent-up, war-restrict- 
ed demand for consumer goods, 
with a national debt of $300 bil- 
lions, a wage scale of $1.25, the 
highest standard of living enjoyed 
by workmen anywhere, an indif- 
ferent, arrogant, selfish people, 
meet in worldwide competition 
the workers of the low-cost na- 
tions, backed by a desire to work, 
men and women who have passed 
through the tortures of hell and 
are satisfied with little? 

These are some of the buying 
conditions you will face in the 
year ahead but, fortunately, they 
are only temporary. 

Of greater significance, how- 
ever, is the breakdown in our 
moral fabric. Largely, we have be- 
come a loose and easy-living peo- 
ple. The fundamentals of rugged 
individualism, self-reliance, in- 
itiative, and imagination, are no 
longer instilled in us, for we have 
been led to believe that our Gov- 
ernment owes us a living. 


Having participated successfully 
in two World Wars, the command- 
ing position in which we now find 
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ourselves has made us forgetful of 
those virtues on which our Re- 
public was founded — unselfish- 
ness, honesty, restraint, tolerance, 
fair dealing, and other homely 
Christian virtues. Without these, 
nopeople or nation can succeed 
or survive. 


Baltimore Stock Exch. 
Officers & Committees 


BALTIMORE, Md.—The Balti-~ 
more Stock Exchange has an» 
nounced the election of J. Dorsey** 
Brown as President at the annual? 
election. Mr. Brown has con—' 
ducted a_ brokerage business 
under his own name and has been 
a member of the Exchange since 
early 1933. He served as a mem~- 
ber of the Governing Committee 
from 1937 through 1945 and as 
Vice-President during the 1944-45 
term. 

At the organization meeting of 
the Exchange on June 10, John 
Redwood, Jr., Baker, Watts & Co., 
was elected Vice-President; Ed- 
ward J. Armstrong, Stein Bros. & 
Boyce, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen P. 
Garrett, Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer, and Miss Jessamine 
Johns, Assistant Secretary. 

Members of the governing com~— 
mittee of the Exchange are: 


Term Ending 1947 


John Marshall Boone; John 
Redwood, Jr.; Harry M. Sheely, 
Harry M. Sheely & Co. 


Term Ending 1948 


Edward J. Armstrong; W. Car- 
roll Mead, Mead, Miller & Co.; 
Walter M. Weilepp. 


Standing Committees 


Arrangements: Philip L. Poe, 
Chairman, Philip L. Poe & Co.; J. 
Dorsey Brown; Howard Ss. 
Schwarz. 


Admissions: F. Grainger Mar-— 
burg, Chairman, Alex. Brown & 
Sons; John Marshall Boone; Wm. 
V. Elder, Jr.; Howard S. Schwarz; 
Howard R. Taylor. 


Listing: John Redwood, Jr., 
Chairman; Edward J. Armstrong; 
| John Marshall Boone; Wm. J. 
| Price, 3rd, Alex. Brown & Sons; 
Walter M. Weilepp. 


| Finance: W. Carroll Mead, 
| Chairman; J. Dorsey Brown; John 
| Redwood, Jr. 


Delivery of Securities: Leo 
| Kriegal, Chairman; Edward J. 
| Armstrong; Harry M. Sheely. 


| Business Conduct: Chas. W. L. 
| Johnson, Chairman; Walter W. 
| Abell, 2nd; Thomas S. Blocher; 
| Lee E. Daly; W. Carroll Mead. 


| 

Commissions & Quotations: 
| Walter M. Weilepp, Chairman; 
Leo Kriegel; Philip L. Poe; Her— 
bert W. Schaefer, Herbert W. 
Schaefer & Co.; Howard R. Tay— 
lor. 


Law: Chas. W. L. Johnson, 
Chairman; Henry Lay Duer; F. 
|Grainger Marburg; Shirley C. 
|Morgan, Frank B. Cohn & Co.; 
| Harry M. Sheely. 








| 
| 
| 


Chas. Moran Appointed 
By N. Y. Curb Exchange 


| Charles Moran, Jr., a partner in 
‘the firm of Francis I. duPont & 
'Co., has been appointed a mem-— 
'ber of the executive committee of 
the New York Curb Exchange, 
| Edwin Posner, Andrews, Posner 
|& Rothschild, President and 
| Chairman of the board, announced 
Mr. Moran is a governor of the 
| Curb Exchange and a member of 
| the general committee on outside 
| supervision and the committee on 
_member firms. 


R. M. Horner Opens 
Washington Branch 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—R. M. 
Horner & Co. announces the open— 
ing of a Washington office in the 
Willard Hotel, under the man- 
agement of Louis A. Starling. 
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Five-Year Plan and Russian Foreign Policy 


(Continued from first page) 


Year Plan, such as to increase in- 
dustrial output by 50% over the 
pre-war level, to ensure a “high 
rate of socialist accumulation of 
capital,” “to raise further the de- 
fensive power of the U.S.S.R. and 
to supply the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union with the most mod- 
ern military equipment.” En- 
hanced military preparedness is 
necessary because ‘monopolistic 
capitalism is capable of breeding 
new aggressors.” (Private monop- 
olies are the gist of all capitalism, 
according to the Bolshevik 
primer.) 


“Rehabilitation” is mentioned in 
passing, but the production fig- 
ures of the Plan all compare the 
future with the pre-war, imply- 
ing that much of the reconstruc- 
tion either already has taken 
place or is just a minor job to be 
taken in stride. Maybe, after all, 
the “fascist hordes” did not de- 
stroy as much as we have been led 
to believe. Or could it be that 
the tremendous Russian loot from 
Central Europe, plus the sweat of 
millions of war prisoners and 
other slave workers—their total 
number estimated between 12 and 
20 millions—have gone a long way 
to repair the damage? At any 
rate, Soviet reports indicate that 
even Stalingrad’s factories again 
are running at full blast. So are 
the “restored” Ukranian mines, 
the leather and shoe plants of 
Leningrad, étc. Also, 31,000 miles 
of railroad have been “rebuilt” 
and the equipment “renovated.” 


Be that as it may, by 1950 
everything will be vastly ahead 
of 1940. Soviet experts can pre- 
dict with precision even the crop 
for the summer of 1950. (Weather 
and similar factors do not enter 
into their equations.) Much of 
the comparison is given either in 
rubles, which mean very little, or 
in percentage terms, which mean 
less, but a few of the published 
into the 
miracles of Soviet planning, leav- 
ing aside the price they pay in 
the form of notoriously low liv- 
ing standards. 


Coal and oil are fundamental 
in modern economy. The U.S.S.R. 
is rich in coal deposits which are 
comparable to ours. The new 
Five-Year Plan boasts that by 
1950 the Soviet coal output will 
be raised “up to 250 million tons, 
or by 51% above the prewar 
level.” In other words, only 
some 160 millions tons were mined 
in 1940—roughly two-thirds of 
the British, less than one-half of 
the German, and barely one-fifth 
of the American output. Five 
yyears hence, the Soviets expect to 
surpass the British. As to oil, we 
annually produce 1,700 milblion 
barrels; their Plan projects a goal 
of scarcely 260 million barrels. 
That may be one reason why they 
cast greedy eyes on the oil fields 
of Persian Azerbaijan, in spite of 
their official claim that “for the 
wealth of its oil deposits the 
Soviet Union stands first in the 
world.” 


Or take automobiles which in- 
elude trucks and buses. For the 
industrialization of a country two- 
and-a-half times the size of con- 
tinental United States, with 60 
million more people, and with 
Jess than one-third of our rail- 
road mileage, motorized vehicles 
in large numbers should be vital. 
Well, the new Plan proudly an- 
mounces that by 1950 “The output 
of automobiles will increase to 
500 thousand, or 3.4 times (the 
pre-war volume).” Just think: 
150,000 cars a year were all 
Wtopia could produce in 1940! We 
wroduced 5,600,000 cars in 1941 
sand need neither governmental 
wolanners nor even new plants to 
waise it to an annual rate of 
"7,000,000, provided no strikes and 
mo OPA interfere. As early as 
1918, in the last year of the first 
World War, this country managed 





to put 1,000,000 passenger cars on 
the roads, twice the number the 
Soviets might bring out five years 
hence. After thirty years of 
forced industrialization, the great 
planners will have reached 7 or 
8% of our present output, less 
than the pre-war German or the 
present British capacity. One 
might surmise _how important 
American lend-lease must have 
been for mechanized warfare in a 
country with such a_ limited 
industrial potential. 

Another item of basic impor- 
tance: by 1950, Russia’s output of 
steel ‘must increase” to 25.4 mil- 
lion tons, or “35% above the pre- 
war level.” Without dictators and 
super-planners, we brought pro- 
duction up to some 90 million tons 
during the war; just before, it was 
more than 50 million as against 18 
million in Russia, and over 20 
million in Germany. There is no 
shortage of iron ores in the Urals, 
mind you; moreover, the newly 
developed ore-bearing bodies -in 
the northern Kila Peninsula, in 
Russian Azerbaijan, and in the 
Central Asian Soviet republics of 
Uzbek and Kazakstan contain 
commercial reserves estimated at 
1,680 million tons. i 

So far, no Five-Year Plan has 
accomplished what it set out to do 
—the Second fell as much as 20% 
behind schedule—but even at face 
value the forecasts of the new 
Plan are far from impressive. On 
a per capita basis, Soviet progress 
remains mediocre compared with 
any industrial nation in the capi- 
talistic world. Especially so in 
comparison to the free economy 
of this country. That holds for 
every kind of production for which 
statistics are available. The So- 
viets promise to raise the output 
of electricity by 70%(!) to an an- 
nual 82 billion kilowatt hours; last 
year, we used almost three times 
as much, nor will we remain 
static. In five years’ time, they 
expect to manufacture a total of 
7,600 lecomotives and 472,000 
freight cars—not much more than 
one year’s peak production in this 
country. 

A last item should not be the 
least illuminating. Soviet propa- 
ganda makes a great deal of their 
educational accomplishments. 
There are now 783 institutions of 
higher learning in Russia, against 
91 under the Czar, they claim. 
“In 1950”, we learn, “the number 
of higher school students must 
reach 674 thousand”’—about half 
as many as are studying presently 
in American schools at the col- 
lege level, this in spite of a larger 
and more rapidly growing popu- 
lation than ours. 

All this goes to show that 
Russia is not a first-class power— 
certainly not when tneasured by 
American standards. She has more 
manpower, more fertile land, and 
more natural resources. But she 
is short in what makes things 
tick: imaginative management, 
technical know-how, labor effi- 
ciency, reliable workmanship, co- 
operative organization, and indi- 
vidual incentive. Her inherent 
economic weakness is epitomized 
by the fact, well known to the 
experts, that every single indus- 
try, if not every major plant, 
built up by the Soviets had to 
rely on guidance by foreign en- 


gineers, and that throughout their 
regime technological improve- 
ments had to be borrowed from 
abroad. 

Nor are they able to create 
commodity surpluses in large 
quantities to be exchanged against 
foreign goods. They are ahead of 
us in international advertising, 
but far behind in the rate of 
progress. Given the “lofty” mo- 


tives and very practical ambitions 
of the Kremlin, it can’ match us 
only by exploiting other nations 
That explains its ruthless policy| __ 
of denuding smaller ‘eduntries in 





Central Europe and elsewhere, 
and other methods of a crude eco- 
nomic imperialism. To become a 
real Big Power, one that can re- 
sist now and challenge some day 
the united front of democracies, 
Russia must expand. That is ex- 
actly what she is doing. “Search 
for Security” is another name for 
it. 

But challenge she must, and 
Molotov’s statement on the Paris 
conference, blaming British and 
American imperialism for the fail- 
ure, clearly outlined the challenge. 
The dynamics of the Soviet sys- 
tem calls for expansion, which the 
logic of democracy cannot accept. 
The conflict expresses itself in 
diplomatic guerrilla warfare; in 
the impossibility of concluding 
peace treaties with the enemies or 
of doing “business” with one an- 
other; and in the fact that the 
Russians hold on to their con- 
quests over Anglo-American 
protests. 

On the military side, the con- 
flict is not based on Russia’s 
strength, as it is often interpreted. 
It would be more correct to say 
that it is due to her fundamental 
weakness, Her war-potential is 
a fraction of the Allied counter- 
part, and her advantage, if any, in 
terms of military preparedness is 
temporary at best. Her leaders 
must realize the underlying fac- 
tors which brought disaster on 
Hitler, who was far ahead of his 
adversaries in war preparations, 
especially in aviation might, and 
who did not expect England and 
France-to fight, to say nothing of 
the United States. No such “fa- 
vorable” conditions await the fu- 
ture aggressor, who would have 
to face the greatly superior weap- 
ons of this country, and would be 
outnumbered at once in the air. 


True, geographic circumstances 
make it almost prohibitive to 
overrun the whole territory of the 
U.S.S.R., but that would offer lit- 
tle consolation for the loss of 
vital parts. Russian oil resources, 
e.g., largely concentrated as they 
are in the Baku area, in addition 
to the minor holdings in Bashkivia 
and newly acquired ones in 
Galicia, Romania, Hungary, etc., 
could be obliterated by bombing 
within a matter of hours. (The 
new Five-Year Plan emphasizes 
the production of synthetic liquid 
fuel, to be stepped up to an an- 
nual 900,000 tons.) Nor would 
the occupation of European coun- 
tries friendly to the Allies insure 
the Russian garrisons against 
devastating attacks. 


The decisive weapon in Russia’s 
hands is psychological rather than 
material. It consists in the un- 
willingness of the democracies to 
fight, unless actually attacked. As 
long as the Russians do not tres- 
pass over the boundaries of the 
“sphere” which they carved out 
for themselves with Roosevelt’s 
and Churchill’s open or tacit con- 
sent, they have nothing more to 
fear—or so they must believe— 
than our moral indignation and 
the refusal of credits. They can 
bear both, hoping in the mean- 
time to incorporate and arm some 
140 million more people, mean- 
time to strengthen their own sys- 
tem, to foment civil wars and dis- 
integrations abroad, to profit by 
international dissensions and eco- 
nomic upheavals, and to under- 
mine the democracies from within. 


Molotov’s explicit statement of 
May 27, and the Russian attitude 
all along the line, leave no doubt 
about their determination to get 
what they want. That does not 
inhibit the all-out pacifists and 
believers in “human nature” (as- 
sumed to be the same everywhere) 
to advocate more appeasement. 


The road of appeasement is one 











of the three alternatives fr 

which the Allies may Prva 
What is at stake is, however, a 
hundred times more than Hitler’s 
request for Danzig and a corridor 
through the Corridor, which Brit- 
ain judged intolerable. At stake 
is the bolshevization of the whole 


of Central Europe from Finlan@ 
to Albania, as well as of Japan 
and Korea. Nor do Soviet ambi-~ 
tions stop there, as their (in ef- 
fect, successful) escapade inte 
Iran, the pressure on Turkey and 
Greece, the demand for Trieste 
and Mediterranean footholds, the 
planned disruption of Germany, 
the protest against American bases 
and atom-secrets, etc., indicate. In 
other words, continued appease— 
ment is bound to lead, as it did 
before, to new conflicts, with the 
solution merely postponed. 

The second alternative consists 
in facing the problem squarely. A 
Grand Alliance of civilized na— 
tions, led by this country, would 
have to be mobilized to present 
a precise program to Moscow im 
ultimative form, risking that the 
“bluff” may be called. There is 
little doubt about the outcome if 
the Russians should choose te 
fight it out. 

The third road is the one we 
actually travel: resisting here 
where British or American inter— 
ests are involved) and appeasing 
there, letting things deteriorate 
altogether. That suits the Soviets 
perfectly; it gives them time to 
accomplish their aims in the oecu— 
pied areas and to strengthen 
themselves. It leaves them the 
choice of the propitious moment 
to fight. "5 
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Annual Summer Outing on June 14, 1946 


. . ° ° . 7 Lars » 42. . “ Cc . Je . > ~~ 
Walter Tellier, Tellier & Co.; Arthur Schwartz, Jack Bloom, Public National Bank; Sam King, pene Pres kta Rocer McMahon, Wk Burl bay 


Bache & Co. King & King. 


Ken Browne, Sel’gman, Lubetkin & Co.: Charles Merrill Summers, Bert Pike, Ernie Lienhard, and George V. Canniff, Henry J. Zehder, and Joseph 
Jann, Estabrook & Co.; Frank Callahan, Vilas & Hickey. Walt Filkins, all of Troster, Currie & Summers. P. Simmons, all of Hart Smith & Co, 


Charles Kaiser, Berwald & Co.; Harold Smith, Collin, , , J hc.E Frank Mast & Co.; Mauri 
, oO j » Wrank oseph C. Eagan, Fran asterson o.; Maurice 
Norton & Co.; Ed Beck, The Chronicle. Rincelt’ Lgutoshe at eo Bini ainentcs Wraker Currie Hart, New York Hanstatic Corp.; Leo J. Goldwater, 
& Summers. r ; ? L. J. Goldwater & Co. 





Carlyle Detjen, Amos Treat & Co.; Irving Stein, Jay Duga, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Alfred E. Loyd, head of the re-established firm of 
L. D. Sherman & Co.; John Reilly, F. H. Koller & Co.; Bob Franklin, M. S. Wien & Co, Alfred E. Loyd & Co., investment brokers; recently 
Jerry Weir, Amos Treat & Co.; William McGovern, executive secretary of the New York Security Dealers 
G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. Association. 
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Held at Engineers Country Club 


Frank Koller, F. H. Koller & Co.; Jules Lipsky, David R. Mitchell, Blair F. Claybaugh. & Co.; Hal Bert Knox. H. D. Knox & Co. Ed Schaefer, H. D. 
Sartorius & Co.; Alexander Jacoby (guest). E. Murphy, The Chronicle; Cormac Tully, Kaiser & Co. Knox & Co.; Shelly Pierce, New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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John McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Reuss & Co.; Wm. Hart Smith, Hart Smith & 
Co.; James Currie, Troster, Currie & Summers; John Butler, Geyer & Co.; F. J. 
Rabe, F. J. Rabe & Co. 


Charles E. Doyle, Buckley Brothers; Tracy R. Engle, Buckley Brothers; Ray 
Kester, Frederic H. Hatch & Co., Inc.; Gene Matalene, Hornblower & Weeks. 


A. F. Ritter, American Electric Securities Corp.; Otto Berwald, Berwald & Co.; Stanley Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co.; Ted Plumridge, J. Arthur Warner & 
Secae A. Searight, First Colony Corp.; C. Lansing Hays, Gifford, Woody, Carter & Co.; Ken Howard, J. A. Hogle & Co.; Joseph Monahan, Laird & Co. 
ays. 


te oe 


rot : ; ‘ Gus Levy, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Bill Kumm, Dunne & Co.; Dick Abbe, Va 
Evie Christopher, U. S. Treasury Dept.; Henry Schmitt, Pulis, Dowling & Co.; 1, ? edoe. Chisholm & Co.. Savannah. Ga. 
M@forris Manson (guest); A. P. Morris, Estabrook & Co. Tuyt & Abbe; Sam Varnedoe, Varn : ee 
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Dealers Gathering Pronounced Huge Success 


John Sherger, Francis I. du Pont & Co.; Gus Grin- Robert I. Herzog, Herzog & Co.; Herbert Singer, Irving Rosenberg, Diamond, Turk & Co.; Ben 
del, Francis I. du Pont & Co.; Arthur Vare, Hourwich Luckhurst & Co. Grody, Herzog & Co.; Wilbur Krisam, Geyer & Co. 
& Co. 


George Frings, Fitzgerald & Co.; Ned Breen, R. H. Johnson & Co.; S. E. Bonner, 
R. H. Johnson & Co.; Joe Morrissey, Richard J. Buck & Co.; T. Reid Rankin, R. H. 
Johnson & Co. 
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John Connell, Amott, Baker & Co.; Col. Oliver J. Troster, Troster, Currie & Stephane Leven, Western Development Corp.; Sidney H. Fischer, Western De- 
Summers; J. S. Reitenbaugh, Goodbody & Co.; Harry R. Amott, Amott, Baker & Co.; velopment Corp.; Lacy Kux, Lewisohn & Co.; Edward A. Fischer, Lewisohn & Co, 
Clarence E. Unterberg, C. E. Unterberg & Co. 








Clarence Nelson, Baker, Weeks & Harden; Wifftm Riley, F. H. Koller & Co.; J. Alberti, Shields & Co.; J. M. Berk, Berk & Co.; Eddie O’Kane, John J. O’Kane, 
Harry MacCallum, Jr., Peabody, Tyner & Co., Mtf@®ernon, N. Y. Jr. & Co. 
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Difficulties of 


Regulation in 


International Raw Material Trade 


(Continued from page 3342) 
@nmd confused transitional period 
from a wartime to a_ peace- 
time economy likewise needs gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental 
adjustments. The aspect of con- 
stant regulation by a future 
“World Economic Government,” 
however, may be more unrealistic 
than the alternative: the hope for 
a return to freer trade relations 
and a renewed exchange of raw 
materials in freer markets. 


The field of internationally im- 
portant raw materials and their 
regulation in the past has to be 
considered in more detail to re- 
veal the real facts, trends and 
possibilities. 


International Commodity 
Regulation 


Since the World Economic Con- 
ference in Geneva in May 1927 
international commodity regula- 
tion has been discussed repeated- 
ly. The London Monetary and 
Economic Conference of July 1933 
dealt with “some commodities of 
£reat importance for international 
trade.” Regulation in the field of 
wheat, sugar, dairy products, wine 
and cocoa was discussed, and 
agreements were finally reached 
for silver~and wheat. At this 
time governments were still 
cautious towards international 
raw material regulation. Says the 
preparatory Commission. of Ex- 
perts for the London Economic 
Conference of 1933: 


We consider that generally 
speaking international economic 
agreements have more chance 
of success if their formation is 
left to the initiative and free 

!. discussion of producers con- 
_ cerned, for whom they repre- 
.Sent an already advanced stage 
of industrial organization. 
When the Conference in Lon- 
don broke down after the devalu- 
ation of the dollar, the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Conditions of Produc- 
tion and Marketing may have 
become aware of the uncertainties 
of joint economic operation by 
Zovernments, and of the fact that 
the laudable intention to fix 
Prices which are equally fair to 
“both producers and consumers, in- 
‘volves problems which sometimes 
approach the squaring of the cir- 
cle. Numerous private, semi-gov- 
€rnmental and governmental com- 
AModity control schemes have been 
formed since 1933. In the field 
of wheat, tin, steel, sugar, timber, 
ete., agreements were concluded 


or renewed. Some of them worked 
for a considerable time, while 
other collapsed or proved im- 
practicable or unnecessary after 
the depression. In 1937, following 
the purposefully misleading prop- 
aganda of the Axis countries, 
which in spite of their very suc- 
cessful war preparations, adver- 
tised- themselves as ‘“have-not”’ 
nations in the field of raw ma- 
terials, a new League of Nations 
Committee was promptly created 
to study this problem. It was di- 
rected to “examine the question 
of equal commercial access for 
all to certain raw materials,” a 
formula which made international 
headlines ever since. On Nov. 9, 
1937 the Economic Committee of 
the League formulated a “Decla- 
ration of Principles” which point- 
ed to the necessity of a develop- 
ment of national resources and in- 
ternational regulation schemes re- 
lating to the supply of raw ma- 
terials. 

On Jan. 26, 1938, the Van Zee- 
land Report followed. It dealt 
with tariffs, methods of indirect 
protection, and the abolition of 
restrictive quotas, avoiding how- 
ever an attack on international 
cartels. It was an attempt at 
political appeasement at a late 
hour, and was doomed to failure. 


Other Raw Material 
Arrangements 


International Raw Material 
Agreements continued to be con- 
cluded and enlarged. In 1938 
American firms joined the Euro- 
pean Steel Cartel. Between 1936 
and 1939 continuous conferences 
took place in London aiming at 
whale oil regulations and many 
other commodities. When in 
March 1939 the famous Duessel- 
dorf Agreement for industrial 
cooperation between British and 
German organizations was con- 
cluded, Prague was simultaneous- 
ly invaded and Hitler’s war ma- 
chine began its march into East- 
ern Europe. 

World War II brought a com- 
pletely new phase in the world 
commodity situation. The Com- 
bined Raw Material Board, form- 
ed by the U. S. and Great Britain 
in coopération with Russia and 
China, replaced the previous free 
markets and market understand- 


ings by government bulk-buying. 
The Board promoted “allocations, 
maintenance and increase of sup- 





ply, conservational economy in 
use, coordination of the various 


markets of the world, and ship- 
ping adjustment.” 

After victory, new problems 
arose, and peaceful cooperation in 
raw materials was attempted 
again. As early as in May-June, 
1943, the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Food and Agriculture at 
Hot Springs, Va., discussed the 
future use and regulation of buf- 
fer stocks. The British delega- 
tion stressed “that there should be 
no regulation by quotas of the 
export of any agricultural com- 
modity, except under the control 
of some authority fully represen- 
tative of both producers and con- 
sumers.” One of the objectives 
of such regulation was to encour- 
age desirable shifts in production 
from one commodity to another 
and from the less to the more 
efficient producer. But these 
formulations remained a vague 
program for the future. 

The November 1945 Proposals 
of the State Department for Ex- 
pansion of World Trade and Em- 
ployment—preparing for the com- 
ing World Trade Conference—are 
the first postwar attempts at deal- 
ing systematically with restrictive 
business practices (Chapter CIV) 
and with Intergovernmental Com- 
modity Arrangements and their 
operation, supervision and control 
(Chapter CV). And we heard 
additionally the recent recom- 
mendations by Mr. I. Lubin, pre- 
pared by the American group in 
May, 1946, for the Economic and 
Employment Commission of UN, 
concerning long-term interna- 
tional allocations of commodities 
in short supply. 

This is a short history of “gen- 
eral principles” concerning inter- 
national regulation of raw ma- 
terials. Concrete stories about 
internationally vital raw materi- 
als are more revealing. 


The Internationally Vital 
Raw Materials 


The most representative raw 
materials of international impor- 
tance can be seen from the fol- 
lowing table (see Benjamin Gra- 
ham: World Commodities and 
World Currency, p. 44/45): 


Agricultural 


(excluding Russia and China) 
World World 

Production Exports 
1937 1937 

(value in million dollars) 


709 
345 
891 
685 
386 
720 
472 
327 
223 


Cotton 

Sugar 
Tobacco ___- 
Wool 





90 
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Non-Agricultural 
5,252 
2,440 
2,070 
1,050 
643 


497 
422 
113 
289 
455 


Petroleum —__ 
Pig Iron ___- 
Wood Pulp_- 
Copper 

Tin 233 233 
Pig Alum’um 250 160 


The total share of these com- 
modities in world trade (valued 
as of 1936-37) amounts roughly to 
23%. 

Before World War II, interna- 
tional exchange in these com- 
modities was still streamlined by 
the international market mechan- 
ism, especially by the great world 
exchange places in London, New 
York, Liverpool, Hamburg; and 
in special markets such as Chi- 
cago, Winnipeg, Buenos Aires, etc. 
The function of the Internationa! 
Commodity Exchange markets as 
cited by “Commodities 1944” by 
Bache & Co. of New York, are: 


“To provide a suitable market 
place for buyers and sellers to 
meet, to adjust controversies be- 
tween its members, to establish 
just and equitable principles in 
the trade, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information 
connected with the commodity, to 
adopt standards of classification, 
to decrease the local risks attend- 
ant upon the business, and to 
maintain uniformity in rules, reg- 
ulations and usages in the busi- 
ness.” 


Trade Associations—widespread 
in the U. S. as well as in Europe 
—have similar though more spe- 
cific-functions, such as in business 
statistics, information on market 
conditions, unified rules for. pay- 
ment, standardized transportation, 
insurance, etc. On a still higher 
organizational level were cartels 
— loose-knit and _  closer-knit — 
gentlemen’s agreements for mar- 
ket regulation, conferences, etc. 

Cartels were mainly private. 
They were partly publicly con- 
trolled, although mostly by insuf- 
ficent techniques. Some—as in 
tin, rubber and tea—were backed 
or sponsored by governments 





(mixed cartels). Very few were 
purely governmental, as in wheat | 
and coffee. 


The war interrupted the opera- | 
tion of free exchange markets and | 
the functioning of most raw ma- 
terial cartels. The reestablish- 
ment of freer market conditions, 
looser understandings, as well as 
international cartel regulat:ons =— 
private and governmental — are 
still unsettled questions. In the 
past, functions and achievements 
of such regulations show a great 
variety. 


The Wheat Agreements 


The Wheat Agreement of 1933 
was a failure. From the begin- 
ning the coordination with East- 
ern Europe was insufficient. Rus- 
sia participated from the begin- 
ning with strong reservations. 
Since 1934, only an International 
Wheat Advisory Council survived, 
as short wheat crops began to 
eliminate the surplus danger. In 
view of the bumper crop of 1938, 
however, discussions about regu- 
lation of wheat started again, but 
were interrupted by the war. The 
ambitious draft of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement of 1942 is 
considered as a model for other 
raw material regulations by gov- 
ernments. As an official interpre- 
tation by the Department of Agri- 
culture said: “It shows one of the 
ways in which the peace may be 
won.” However, wheat relief—as 
provided for in Article VI—was 
neglected and is handled now by 
politically backed government 
and intergovernmental agencies 
for the emergency period. It re- 
mains likewise doubtful whether 
the other provisions of the Draft 
Agreement (Production Control— 
Stocks—Export—and Price Con- 
trol) will ever be put into opera- 
tion in the original form. They 
will possibly be included in a 
modified version in the General 
Food Organization of the United 
Nations, or replaced by the crea- 





tion of a mere Study Group, with 
advisory functions and the task to 


contribute to a continuous clarifi- 
cation of the ever-changing world 
conditions in wheat. 


Corn 
Corn—as seen from the inter- 
national trade angle—is mainly an 
Argentinian export problem. In- 
ternational market schemes have 
thus far not yet been necessary, 


Cotton 


The first International Cotton 
Conference of 1939 in Washington 
created an Advisory Committee 
with the “task to observe and 
keep in close touch with the de- 
velopment in the world cotton 
situation and to suggest any meas~ 
ure the Committee considers suit- 
able and practical for the achieve- 
ment of ultimate international 
collaboration.” It is possible that 
in the next years more concrete 
provisions will be worked out, 
though probably not with the idea 
of a worldwide regulation of the 
cotton markets. 


Tobacco and Petroleum 


In the fields of tobacco ana 
petroleum a few big enterprises 
have a prominent influence in the 
international market. Only some 
regionally limited cartel arrange- 
ments existed before the war. 
Should the Anglo-American Oil 
Agreement be ratified.by the Sen- 
ate, it would still-remain a frag- 
ment since neither Russia, France, 
Argentina nor other consumer 
countries are thus far participat- 
ing. After ratification, it may 
serve as a useful platform for 
study groups. The Board of Gov- 
ernment Representatives advised 
by private companies and other 
experts may take care of media~ 
tion and perhaps arbitration of 
frictions which are traditional in 
this field, as the Iranian dispute 
and the Venezuelan recent revo- 
lution demonstrate. 


Sugar 

International sugar regulation 
was more successful in the past. 
After same abortive attempts, the 
Sugar Agreement of 1937 was 
signed by 19 governments (China, 
France and Yugoslavia did not 
ratify it). The free sugar market 
represents only about one-eighth 
of world sugar production. The 


‘rest is produced and marketed 


under tariff protection, subsidy, 
preference and other national re~ 
strictions. The agreement thus 
aims practically—as The London 
“Economist” recently put it — at 
equating the exports of cheap 
sugar to the import demands, 
limited by the protection being 
granted to high-cost producers. 
During the war, the agreement 
continued to exist nominally and 
may now be revived. The actual! 
negotiations between the United! 
States and Cuba concerning the 
Cuban sugar crop for 1946 andi 
1947 will facilitate future regula< 
tion of the remaining free mar=- 
kets on a worldwide scale. 


Tea 


In tea international regulatiom 
will be continued. The Interna~ 
tional Tea Committee, created im 
1934 as a private arrangement of 
tea associations, being backed by 
the producer states, is generally 
regarded as one of the “good car= 
tels.”. It modernized, stabilized 
and expanded tea production and 
blending, and it satisfied its main~ 
ly British consumers. New plant- 
ing may remain restricted in view 
of a possible surplus capacity in 
the long run. At present, how- 
ever, as the tea gardens in the 
Dutch East Indies appear to have 
suffered substantial war damages, 
there is no acute fear of surpluses, 
Chinese tea growers may enter 
the export market to a larger de- 
gree than in the past and possibly 
join the cartel after new nego~ 
tiations. 

Beef and Wool 

Similar to tea, the regulation of 
Beef and of Wool, is mainly lim- 
ited to British Commonwealth in<- 
terests, with Great Britain being 
the main importer. The meat 
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regulation under continued price 
stabilization will probably include 
the important meat exports of 
Argentina as it did in the past 
since the Roca-Runciman Agree- 
ment of 1933. It shows the polit- 
ical importance of such regula- 
tions. Just when the tensions be- 
tween the United States and 
Argentina were at a peak, the 
shaky Argentinian-British . Beef 
Agreement was prolonged. Since 
a London Wool Conference in 
Spring 1945, accumulated stocks in 
wool are entrusted to a new sell- 
ing organization jointly formed 
by the U.K., Australia, New Zeal- 
Jand and South Africa. The In- 
ternational Wool Textile Organi- 
zation in London will represent 
the wool consumers within this 
set-up. Whether a permanent 
buffer stock will be created by 
the new Joint Disposal Organiza- 
tion is still an open question. The 
task of liquidating the enormous 
stocks of the Dominion-grown 
wool could take 13-14 years if no 
considerable price adjustment is 
made under freer market condi- 
tions. A similar antagonism be- 
tween governmental and private 
market interests arises in cocoa. 


Cocoa 


Cocoa is not yet one of the big 
international raw materials, al- 
though in view of its great nutri- 
tion value it should become a 
mumber one item, like sugar. Ex- 
pansion of production and con- 
sumption is here by far more im- 
portant and, “restriction” more 
detrimental than in tin or copper 
or even in coffee and tea. Public 
interest should therefore watch 
the postwar policy in this field 
and the rising British-American 
antagonism with keen attention. 
In November 1937—as a result of 
a buying cartel entered into in 
respect of Gold Coast and Nigeria 
cocoa by all but one European 
trading firm—a _ general protest 
strike of the cocoa producers was 
temporarily started. In the first 
transport confusion of the war 
considerable stocks have been 
“regulated” by destruction, while 
the governmental Control Board 
finally concluded its operations 
with a profit of 6 million pounds 
sterling. The idea of a recent 
British White Paper to continue 
governmental wartime regulation 
has aroused strong opposition by 
British and American cocoa trad- 
ers as well as by consumer inter- 
ests. The final decision lies in 
London—and to a certain degree 
in the hands of public opinion 
which should protest against new 
restrictions of freer marketing as 
it did—though in vain—when the 
government ordered the closing of 
the cotton exchange in Liverpool. 


Tin 


The International Tin Commit- 
tee in London worked since 1931 
as an organization of the interest- 
ed Governments (Malaya, Bolivia, 
Dutch East Indies, Siam, Belgian 
Congo, Nigeria and Indo-China), 
in coordination with, and influ- 
enced by strong smelter interests 
in London. The Anglo-Oriental 
Mining Corporation in London, 
the by far largest private tin com- 
ine, includes also Bolivian inter- 
ests of Patino. The International 
"Tin Committee was the first in- 


~ ternational cartel which skillfully 


and successfully used the buffer 
stock device. In March 1941 the 
International Tin Committee met 
to consider its future policy. But 
before the end of the year the 
Japanese assault in the Pacific 
«hanged the situation. Recon- 
struction of the cartel after the 
war will face intricate problems. 
‘The cartel was always strongly 
criticized by economists and 
American consumers, because its 
price level was adapted to the 
interests of the highest-cost pro- 


‘ducer, Bolivia. On the other hand, 


Bolivia is an extremely poor 
country, and tin is its main source 
of income. How the American 
consumer interests in cheaper 
though stable prices can be bal- 





anced with the negds of the Boliv- eration succeeded in getting a 


ian economy, is an open question. 
It has occasionally been suggested 
that the International Labor Of- 
fice should take over an advisory 
supervision in view of the social 
implications involved. But the 
better solution may be a special 
arrangement between the United 
States and Bolivia in the frame- 
work of the international regula- 
tion. The American-Cuban Sugar 
Agreement could serve as a model. 
Another difficulty is the unclear 
borderline between the _ public 
interests in the cartel, which are 
presumed to be represented by 
the contracting governments, on 
the one hand, and the interests 
of the private combine in Lon- 
don and the Netherland Govern- 
ment, which directly owns 73% of 
the capital invested in tin in the 
Dutch East Indies, on the other 
hand. A new control arrange- 
ment should clearly separate pub- 
lic control from private and gov- 
ernmental business interests with- 
in the cartel. A more active par- 
ticipation of the U. S. manufac- 
turing interests will be justified 
under the aspect of the new 
American tin smelters in Texas. 


Rubber 


In rubber even more than in 
tin, vital interests of the U.S.A. 
are involved and have enormous- 
ly increased during the war. The 
U.S.A. always was the largest 
consumer of rubber, which came 
almost exclusively from Malaya, 
the Dutch East Indies and Ceylon. 
In view of the new American 
synthetic rubber industry the 
whole rubber situation has com- 
pletely changed. In 1946 the 
U.S.A. will need about 900,000 tons 
of which 700,000 tons can be pro- 
duced synthetically within the 
country in favorable competition 
with the Fast East, which has to 
recover from the war damages. 
Assuming a world consumption of 
perhaps 1.4 million-tons for 1948, 
American consumption may be 
more than 900,000, which could 
mainly be supplied from domestic 
industrial plants. Under such con- 
ditions it was understandable and 
necessary that the U.S.A. send for 
the third time its representatives 
to the joint meeting of the “Rub- 
ber Study Group” in London, 
which in case of an arrangement 
will then continue to function as 
a new intergovernmental rubber 
cartel, 

Coffee 


Coffee was during the last years 
primarily a Pan-American prob- 
lem. The Coffee Agreement of 
1940 between the U.S. and the 
Latin American coffee producers 
(Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela and 
some Central American states) 
was not a purely economic “re- 
strictive” cartelization but a polit- 
ically inspired act of a farsighted 
Good Neighbor Policy, which 
helped the producing countries to 
overcome the loss of the European 
markets during the war. The 
price of Santos 4—the most popu- 
lar Brazilian coffee variety—was 
raised from 6.75c in 1940 to 13.38c 
a lb. in June 1942. For the Amer- 
ican consumer it amounted to a 
difference of approximately $100 
million while the Good Neighbor 
Policy flourished. Now with the 
war being over a fundamental re- 
vision of the whole cartel will be 
inevitable. The expectation of 
the re-opening of the European 
coffee consumer market,. price- 
raising trends and some tenden- 
cies to shift the center of gravity 
from the political coffee cartel 
scheme of 1940 to the Pan Ameri- 
can Coffee Bureau, »f which the 
United States is not a member, 
shows that the basis of the polit- 
ical coffee arrangement of 1940 
has to be revised. The revision 
will have to include a new stabili- 
zation of coffee prices under abo- 
lition of the present coffee sub- 
sidy system which required al- 
ready more than 50 million dol- 
lars. There are finally indica- 
tions that the international coffee 
market in London will be revived 
as the British Coffee Trade Fed- 





simplified exchange mechanism 
for imports and re-exports in 
sterling, 


The Revival of European Cartels 


In other raw materials Euro- 
pean cartels will possibly be re- 
vived, as in potash, nitrates and 
sulphur. In woodpulp political 
influences will remain important, 
but under quite other aspects 
than in coffee. Besides the Scan- 
dinavian and three Central Euro- 
pean countries, Russia was tradi- | 
tionally the main producer and 
exporter of woodpulp. Whether in 
postwar times paper pulp will be 
cartellized again in Europe, as it 
was before the war, will mainly 
depend on the future Russian car- 
tel and export policy. Russia is 
—in principle—not at all inimical 
towards raw material regulation 
on a worldwide basis, as its atti- 
tude in sugar, lumber, platinum, 
etc., has shown, in spite of its 
enmity against privateamonopolies. 


Coal and Steel 


An extremely complicated and 
politically involved raw material 
problem is connected with coal 
and steel. The future Ruhr policy 
will be of decisive importance in 
this field. The newly created 
European Coal Organization (Lon- 
don Jan. 4, 1946) is the begin- 
ning of a new European coal 
cartellization, a plan which was 
discussed without any result for 
20 years. Whoever appreciates 
the traditional refined British 
language in Foreign Economic 
Policy will enjoy Article 4 of this 
newest international Commodity 
Agreement which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The purpose of the Organiza- 
tion is to promote the supply and 
equitable distribution of coal and 
scarce items of coal mining sup- 
plies and equipment, while safe- 
guarding as far as possible the in- 
terests of both producers and con- 
sumers. With this object the 
council shall keep itself con- 
stantly acquainted with and, when 
necessary, discuss the situation in 
regard to such supply and distri- 


bution, disseminate information in 
regard thereto, and make appro- 
priate recommendations to the 
Governments concerned and to 





any other competent authority. 


“To these ends the Member 
Governments shall... .” 


The Member States are: the 
Governments of Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Greece and Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Turkey, the 
U.K. and North Ireland, and fi- 
nally the U.S.A. Should Great 
Britain be able to coordinate a 
future export capacity of Ruhr 
coal and steel with its own export 
interests in this vital field, some 
of the heavy losses of the British 
Commonwealth in other parts of 
the world would be compensated. 


Bauxite and Aluminum 


In bauxite and aluminum a de- 
velopment of similar importance 
begins already to function, al- 
though hardly noticed and public- 
ly discussed. Aluminium Ltd.—the 
Canadian sister of the American 
Alcoa—is now the most modern 
and most efficient aluminum pro- 
ducing company in the world. 
According to recent statements 
(see e.g. “Fortune Magazine” 
March 1946) the Canadian com- 
bine has now a greater produc- 
tion capacity than the American 
Alcoa. Its production costs of 
7-8c per lb. aluminum ingot com- 
pare with American costs (includ- 
ing those of Alcoa) of about 
10-llc. About 50% of the high- 
grade international bauxite re- 
serves are in the orbit of the Brit- 





ish Commonwealth, while the 
U.S.A., the greatest aluminum 


consumer in the world (at pres- 
ent about 75%), has a share in 
these raw materials of 3%. Alu- 
minium Ltd. in Canada—not Alcoa 
which has been isolated, or has 
isolated itself from the rest of the 
world as a consequence of the 
anti-cartel measures — expands 
now within the British Common- 
wealth its international aluminum 
interests to South America (Bra- 
zil, Argentina, etc.), the Far East 
(China, India, Australia) and in 
Europe. The British—not yet the 
American aluminum consumer in 
aircraft and automobile produc- 
tion—has the advantage of the 
recent reduction of the aluminum 
ingot price from 15 to 12 cents 
fixed some months ago by Anglo- 
Canadian agreement. And after 
the recent dissolution of the Euro- 
pean Aluminum Syndicate, a new 
British-Canadian aluminum cartel 
may govern the expanding Euro- 





pean markets with a quota of 
perhaps 70-80% (including the old 
British quota) instead of a 28% 
quota which Aluminium Ltd. ha@ 
in the prewar European Alumin- 
um Alliance. 


As a matter of fact under the 
aspects of a long run Foreign 
Economic Policy the aluminum 
position of the U.S.A. seems 
somewhat confused and danger- 
ously weakened. Within the coun- 
try the Alcoa case represents one 
of the most important cases of 
anti-trust action. The final de- 
cision is postponed until the res- 
toration of a competitive situation 
is attempted by disposal of the 


governmental surplus plants. From 


the international angle this could 
develop in a vainglorious victory. 
Even the establishment of new 
competitors and even the dissolu- 
tion of Alcoa would not solve the 
international aluminum problem. 
Redistribution of the high grade 
bauxite reserves of the world will 
have to prepare for an interna- 
tional coordination of aluminum 
production and bauxite mining 
adequate to the vital American 
consumer interest. 


May we finally mention, that 
uranium, too, is an international 
raw material, the regulation of 
which has been widely discussed 
in recent months—thus far with- 
out visible international results. 


The Future of Governmental 
Commodity Agreements 


A remark with respect to “gen- 
eral principles” may conclude this 
short survey. Some experts fore- 
sees an irresistibly increasing 
tendency towards stronger inter- 
national raw material regulation 
and governmental commodity 
agreements. Harold Gratton 
(Barrons Jan. 28, 1946) assumes 
that new worldwide commodity 
controls are likely and that ““Wel- 
fare Economics” alone will be the 
key to international regulation 
and progress. Other experts are 
highly skeptical. They feel that 
experiences with multilateral in- 
ter-governmental commodity ar- 
rangements have been rather 
limited than extensive, and that 
on the whole they gave warnings 
rather than promise. The publica- 
tion of the International Labor 


(Continued on page 3372) 
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Difficulties of Raw 
Material Trade Coniro! 


(Continued from page 3371) 
Office in 1943 on “Intergovern- 
mental Commodity Agreements” 
is more optimistic. Anti-cartel- 
lists, on the other hand, are be- 
wildered and suspicious in view 
of new plans for international 
cartels, even if they sail under the 
governmental flag. 

Under special conditions—eco- 
nomic or political—international 
understandings in raw material 
problems may prove inevitable. 
The proposals of the State De- 
partment of November 1945 to 
which we referred in the begin- 
ning, recommend in Chapter CIV 
coercion of “private restrictive 
business practices” while in Chap- 
ter CV Governmental Commodity 
Arrangements are provided for— 
though under strong reservations. 
The cautious and complicated 
language of the suggestions hints 
at a provisional compromise be- 
hind the American scene between 
diametrically opposed opinions 
and ideologies. To deal in more 
detailed form with the proposals 
is beyond the scope of this study. 
They will be on the agenda of the 
future International Conference 
on Trade and Employment, which, 
it is hoped, will still be held 
in 1946. 'The whole subject needs 
further factual preparation and 
preliminary frank discussion as 
the international picture as a 
whole is fraught with consider- 
able difficulties and imbued with 
emotions and highly political im- 
plications. 

Summary and Outlook 


To sum up: Experience with 
purely governmental cartels, as in 
wheat, is poor. The success of 
the Coffee Agreement of 1940 was 
mainly political. A growing gov- 
ernmentally controlled coordina- 
tion is nevertheless indicated in 
some fields of international agri- 
culture—as in sugar. Cartels on 
a more private basis, such as in 
tea, steel, woodpulp, etc., worked 
relatively well under given cir- 
cumstances. “Mixed” cartels in 
raw materials—this means elastic 
interrelations between govern- 
mental and private interests such 
as in tin—will need clearer dis- 
tinctions between public control 
and private business. Conferences, 
looser associations, study groups 
and governmental advisory com- 
mittees are perhaps the future 
form of elastic raw material reg- 
ulation in the international field. 
All these devices, however, con- 
tain some germs and inherent 
dangers of monopolistic abuses— 
governmental schemes not exclud- 
ed—which can only be exterm- 
inated or avoided by an alert pub- 
lic control, administrative and 
judicial. Detailed propositions for 
such an international control have 
been recently published (Milo 
Perkins in “Harpers” 1944 p. 578; 
Haussman-Ahearn in “Thought” 
March 1945 and others). 

An International Cartel Control 
Office—including mediation and 
ultimately court decisions—could 
prevent monopolistic cartel re- 
strictions. It could develop rules 
of trade practices whereby pro- 
ducers, distributors and consum- 
ers will be equitably treated. 


A cornerstone oi an enduring 
peace is the liberation and expan- 
sion of world trade. An indivisi- 
ble part of such a policy is a 
rigorous and impartial cartel con- 
trol policy in international raw 
material trade, but not direct gov- 
ernmental operation. Otherwise 
it may come to pass that the 
endeavor to lower trade barriers 
and to abolish exchange controls 
may succeeed, and yet a new web 
of international government reg- 
ulations and operations may re- 
main, thereby hampering a freer 
raw material exchange more dan- 
gerously than ever before. 





(Continued from first page) 
tors determining the course of in- 
terest rates. During the war, the 
conditions of demand and supply 
in the security markets, as in any 
other sectors of the economy, 
were of an altogether unusual 
kind. From Pearl Harbor to early 
this year the public debt rose 
from 64 billion dollars to $280 
billions. This enormous increase 
in the supply of securities was 
made necessary to pay for some 
60% of the war cost which was 
not covered by taxation. 

At the same time, there was 
also a vast increase in funds 
available for investment in Gov- 
ernment securities. Wages, sala- 
ries, farm incomes and _ profits, 
after allowing for deduction of 
income taxes, rose from an annual 
rate of little over $90 billions to a 
rate of well over $140 billions. 
As the supply of civilian goods 
did not increase during the war 
years and prices were held fairly 
stable, savings, and hence the de- 
mand for investments, rose sharp- 
ly. As the economy moves along, 
these factors keep changing with 
it. Of the $216 billions increase 
in the debt, over 50% was ab- 
sorbed by this investment de- 
mand outside the banks. The re- 
mainder was absorbed by the 
banking system. To adjust the 
combined demand for securities 
to the requirements of war fi- 
nancing, the commercial banking 
system, for this purpose, was sup- 
plied with the necessary reserve 
funds. 

Thus we have for the war 
period a vast increase in the sup- 
ply of securities, accompained by 
an equally sharp rise in demand. 
On balance, the two factors tended 
to offset each other and it was 
possible to maintain interest rates 
at a fairly stable level. Rates on 
Government securities ranged 
from %% on 3-month Treasury 
bills to 242% on long-term mar- 
ketable bonds. In fact, during the 
latter part of the period there was 
strong market pressure for inter- 
est rates on medium-term and 
long-term Government securities 
to decline. The spread between 
corporate and other securities 
narrowed during this period as a 
result of the decline in yields on 
corporate securities; interest rates 
on loans also declined. 


The Transition Period 


With the end of the war, there 
was a rapid change in the financ- 
ing picture. The Federal budget 
has tumbled from its wartime 
peak of annual expenditures of 
over $100 billions to less than $40 
billions. The deficit has well nigh 
disappeared, and by the end of 
the year we should begin to have 
a cash surplus. The increase in 
the debt has stopped, and due 
largely to the drawing down of 
Treasury balances it is being 
reduced at a considerable rate. On 
the supply side the situation has 
thus eased a great deal. The prob- 
lem which was one of rapid debt 
expansion has become one of re- 
funding and retirement. 


On the demand side the change 
has been less drastic. The level 
of income has remained extraor- 
dinarly high. Notwithstanding 
strikes and other disruptions, our 
production record since V-E Day 
has belied the pessimists and 
surpassed most expectations. Pro- 
duction during the months be- 
fore the coal strike was higher 
than ever before in times of peace. 
If we manage things at all well 
in the months ahead, finished 
products wil be flowing to the 
non a at an ever-increasing 
rate. 


With incomes remaining high, 
the dollar volume of private sav- 
ings will continue at a high level. 
Although it is only natural to ex- 
pect that the rate of savings 
should decline from its wartime 
peak, a substantial amount of 
current savings will continue to 
be available for investment in 
Government securities. Individual 





| Outlook for Interest Rates 


savings are now at an annual rate 
of about $20 billions, as against 
$7 billions in 1940. The demand 
for Government securities, simi- 
larly, should be sustained by the 
existence of the huge volume of 
liquid funds which has been 
created in the course of wartime 
borrowing from the commercial 
banking system. The volume of 
demand deposits (adjusted) and 
currency alone increased from $39 
billions in 1940 to $130 billions by 
the end of April. 

But here is where the inflation 
problem enters the picture. Even 
under the most favorable pros- 
pects for full production, the sup- 
ply of goods for some time is 
bound to remain scarce relative 
to demand. Inflation pressures are 
bound to remain strong. If we can 
hold them in rein, if we can avoid 
the vicious spiral of price and 
wage and price increases, there 
is every reason to hope*that pres- 
sures will relax within a year or 
so. If, on the other hand,-we fail 
to do so, if we give the investor 
any reason to fear that the pur- 
chasing value of his security hold- 
ings is threatened by upward 
spiralling prices, the entire de- 
mand side of the security market 
will be most seriously threatened. 
Already, there is an overflow of 
funds into speculative invest- 
ments, and capital values in many 
lines have reached inflationary 
levels. This is true especially in 
the real estate market, both for 
urban and residential real-estate: 
The prices of low-cost houses are 
generally 65%, and in many cases 
100%, over their 1940 levels. Also, 
there has been a steady inflow 
of funds into the stock market 
and prices during the past<?2 
months have increased by 30%. 
All signs show that strong infla- 
tionary pressures will continue. 


Lest this situation should “get’ 
out of hand, we must use all our 
powers to stem inflationary forces 
until production has time to bring 
about a reasonable balance be- 
tween the factors of supply and 
demand. Monetary policy and 
Federal Reserve policy has an im- 
portant though secondary role to 
play in preventing a further in- 
crease in, and if possible, in re- 
ducing the money supply at this 
time. This means avoidance of 
further increases in bank credit 
and, if possible, a reduction. The 
Treasury in this connection has 
embarked upon a program of re- 
tiring debt out of the large cash 
balances that were built up during 
the Victory Loan. The cash bal- 
ance remains sufficiently large to 
continue this debt retirement pro- 
gram over the next several 
months. The securities being re- 
tired are, of course, short-term 
maturing issues, which are largely 
held by commercial banks and the 
Federal Reserve Banks. This will 
have a tightening effect upon 
bank reserves. 


The Federal Reserve) 


System 
also has announced the discon- 
tinuance of the war-time prefer- 


ential discount rate of %% on 
short-term Government securities. 
At the same time the Board stated 
that it does not favor a higher 
level of interest rates on U. S. 
Government securities than the 
Government is now paying. As- 
surances have been given that the 
rate of %% on one year certifi- 
cates would be maintained. In 
practice that means that the Fed- 
eral Reserve from time to time 
needs to purchase short-term se- 
curities in the market in order to 
prevent short-term interest rates 
from rising above the level that 
the Government is now paying. 
Medium-term and long-term rates 
are below the coupon levels that 
the Government is now paying 
and consequently do not need 
support. As the Federal Reserve 
purchases short-term securities in 
the market the reserve balances 
increase and commercial banks 
generally can expand credit by 
several times the amount of the 





increase’ in «reserve balances. 


Since an expansion of bank.credit 
is dangerous at this time of. in- 
flationary pressures, some method 
should be devised to stop this ex- 
pansion. The orthodox methods 
of influencing the level credit 
cannot be used, however, because 
they would no doubt result in a 
higher level of short-term inter- 
est rates. Some new instrument 
of credit policy, therefore, is 
needed. 

Several methods have been 
proposed and are being carefully 
studied. Some would directly or 
indirectly increase commercial 
bank demand for short-term se- 
curities, either by requiring com- 
mercial banks to hold secondary 
reserves in the form of these se- 
curities or by limiting the amount 
of bonds that they may hold. An- 
other would offset Federal Re- 
serve purchases of short-term se- 
curities by increasing the reserve 
requirements of member banks. 
These plans have disadvantages 
as well as advantages. None of 
them should be put into effect 
until we are sure that the advan- 
tages clearly outweigh the disad- 
vantages. Congressional study and 
action is a prerequisite. 

In the meantime, retirement of 
Government debt is anti-expan- 
sionary. As long as this retire- 
ment continues, the problem of 
bank credit expansion becomes 
less urgent. This gives us a 
breathing spell in which to study 
the problem. The development of 
a substantial budget surplus would 
go a long way toward ‘solving this 
problem, because it would permit 
the Treasury to continue to re- 
duce the Government debt. While 
I hope that the inflationary prob- 
lem on the monetary side can be 
solved without the need for em- 
ploying any new method that 
would restrict the operations of 
eommercial banks, I believe that 
the prudent course would be to 
develop a new method of influ- 
encing bank credit and have it 
ready for uSe if the need for it 
should arise. Prudence, caution, 
and proper timing are of the es- 
sence, 


The Longer-Run Outlook 


Over the longer run, develop- 
ments defy prediction. Assuming 
a high level of business activity, 
which we are all striving for, sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies 
and other savings institutions will 
have a substantial accumulation 
of funds to invest; Over the war 
period these funds have found 
outlet in Government securities, 
and since the Government is now 
embarking upon a debt retirement 
program, this source for invest- 
ments will not be-available. The 
funds of these institutions, there- 
fore, will exert strong pressure on 
market yields of existing Govern- 
ment issues, and will force a low- 
ering of the long-term rate unless 
the demand for long-term funds 
by corporations, the mortgage 
lending field, the World Bank, the 
Export-Import Bank and others 
offset those pressures. It may be 
desirable in this @onnection to de- 
vise special long+term non-nego- 
tiable Government issues, some- 
what similar to the F and G bonds, 
which will attraet these institu- 
tional funds. In view of the back- 
log of demand for goods both at 
home and abroad, and in view of 
the demand for Rousing, I would 
venture an opifion that while 
there may be p@fiods of fluctua- 
tions, the demanffand supply fac- 
tors might be approximately in 
balance at the prgsent level of in- 
terest rates. ss 


Conclasions 

So far, we havé dealt with some 
of the conditions.of demand and 
supply by which thterest rates are 
determined. It remains to be em- 
phasized that these conditions do 
not represent a set of natural 
forces which are beyond our reach 
or influence. On the contrary. 
Debt and credit policy have a 
very direct bearing on these con- 
ditions. The authorities in charge 
of debt and credit policy have a 





very direct responsibility for 
them. This was obvious during 
the war when the vastly increased 
supply of securities was balanced 
by a controlled increase of bank 
credit available for such invest- 
ment. Because of this policy, 
which assured that securities not 
sold outside the banking system 
would be absorbed by bank pur- 
chases, it was possible to finance 
the war debt at a low interest 
rate. Now the problem is to pre- 
vent further additions to bank 
holdings of securities and hence 
to the country’s money supply, 
and if possible’ to reduce them. 
We must do So without raising the 
taxpayer’s interest bill. While the 
problems have changed, they have 
not become simpler. The impor- 
tance of a wise credit and debt 
policy has been greatly increased 
by the wartime debt expansion. 
An intelligent-opinion concern- 
ing the outlook for interest rates, 
therefore, involves the use of 
judgment as to the net effect on 
interest rates of many policy prob- 
lems that are confronting the 
Government authorities at the 
present time and of many cross- 
currents and unpredictable factors 
in the demand and supply aspect 
of the problem. The only con- 
clusion of which’ we may be rea- 
Sonably sure-eat this time is that 
rates on short-term Government 
securities are not likely to rise, 
and as long as short-term rates 
Stay down, it is unlikely that 
long-term rates will increase to 
any significant degree. Some of 
the wartime factors bringing about 
declines in long-term rates no 
longer exist, but others remain. 
It may be necessary to adopt new 
measures to avoid a further de- 
cline in long-term rates. With 
this exception, therefore, I think 
it hazardous to venture an opin- 
ion. I would be inclined to‘agree 
with the prevailing opinion that 
long-term interest rates over the 
next six months to a year would 
be less likely to increase than. to 





remain stable. 


Australia to Pay 
U. S. on Lend-Lease 


Australia has made an agree— 
ment to pay the United States 
$27,000,000 in settlement of her 
lend-lease account, Washington 
Associated Press advices stated 
June 7, thus becoming the fifth 
country to wind up its lend-lease 
obligations to the American Gév- 
ernment. Of the five, Australia is 
the first to whom this country has 
not had to extend credit to make 
settlement possible. 


The other four, Great Britain, 
India, France and Turkey, all re- 
ceived credit terms ranging up te 
20 years to settle their accounts. 


The total value of lend-lease, 
mostly war equipment which the 
United States sent to Australia 
during four years of war amount- 
ed to $1,300,000,000, while Aus— 
tralia’s reverse lend-lease con- 
tributions totaled $920,000,000. 


Redeem Cuban Bonds 


Republic of Cuba, through 
Reinaldo Fernandez Rebull, Con- 
sul General of Cuba in New York 
City, is notifying holders of its 
External Loan Thirty-Year Sink- 
ing Fund 54%% Gold Bonds Issued 
under Loan Contract dated Janu- 
ary 26, 1923, that $1,133,400 prin- 
cipal amount of the bonds have 
been drawn by lot for redemption 
on July 15, 1946, out of moneys in 
the sinking fund, at 100% of their 
par value and accrued interest to 
the redemption date. 


The bonds drawn for redemp- 
tion will be paid at the office, of 
the fiscal agents, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Incorporated, on or after July 
15, 1946, after which date interest 
on the drawn bonds will cease, 

On June 11, 1946, $551,200 prin-— 
cipal amount of these bonds pre- 
viously drawn for redemption had 
not been presented for payment, 
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Germany Must Be Established 
|As Single Economic Unit 


(Continued from page 3354) 
authors declare that for some time 
the economic problem of Germany 
can be solved only by generous 
outside aid, and that “months and 
years” must be faced of dis- 
appointment slow progress toward 
a fruitful economic life. But look- 
ing forward five or ten years and 
assuming a wise administration of 
Allied means of contro] the report 
states, German industry and agri- 
culture will be able to meet the 
essential demands of a peaceful 
economy. 

The authors analyze the condi- 
tions which would develop under 
the Potsdam policy which re- 
quires that Germany be set up as 
an economic unit. They admit that 
the present trend away from the 
principles of the Potsdam Declar- 
ation could “assume proportions 
that will jeopardize the execution 
of the plan.” 


Beginning with a summary of 
the general principles of Allied 
policy, the central point of which 
is that Germany’s war potential 
must be reduced to such terms 
that “not even the wildest of the 
unreconstructed Nazis — of which 
there are millions — can dream 
of a renewal of agression.” the 
report examines in turn Ger- 
many’s ability to feed her popula- 
tion of sixty-five millions, the use 
of her excess industrial workers, 
the necessary changes in her in- 
dustrial productive capacity, the 
question of foreign trade. While 
the problem of Allied policy is to 
determine as nearly as may be 
the limits beyond which a war 
potential becomes dangerous, the 
report points out, Allied policy 
recognizes another problem, “that 
of a people become desperate un- 
der hopeless poverty that civil 
order is impossible.” 


Germany’s ability to feed her 
approximately 65 million popula- 
tion is complicated by the cession 
to Poland and Russia of the rich 
agricultural lands east of the 
Oder-Neisse line and the increase 
of the population west of the de- 
marcation line by millions ex- 
pelled from the east, the report 
states. “She will have to raise food 
for a population only 6% smaller 
than that of 1939, while she has 
lost 37% of her former produc- 
tion of rye, 31% of that of pota- 
toes, 29% of sugar beets, 25% of 
barley. 24% of oats, and 20% of 
wheat.’ On the basis of past ex- 
perience, however, it is to be as- 
sumed that German agricultural 
production can be increased to an 
extent that will allow a minimum 
diet from domestic sources. Even 
at best, the authors assert, it will 
still be necessary for Germany to 
import a certain amount of edible 
fats and fodder. 





Among the indispensable Cuomus- 


tions under which German agri- 
cultural output can be increased 
the authors include a more liberal 
application of commercial fertili- 
zer and an extension of power 
equipment; gasoline and Diesel oil 


must be available at prices that | 


are not prohibitive, a way must be 
found to supply the essential ni- 
trates and phosphates. The authors 
point to recent decisions of the 


Allied Control Council which take | 


these needs into account. Land 
reform, the reclamation of forest 
lands for agriculture and the 
break-up of large estates, how- 
ever salutory politically and 
socially, do not hold out promise 
of immediate relief. 

While foreseeing the absorption 
of the farmers and farmhands ex- 
pelled from the east in an inten- 
sified agricultural program, the 
authors frankly deny the possibil- 


ity of absorbing more than a small | 
percentage of Germany’s large in- | 


dustrial population into agricul- | 
ture, 
In the field of industry, the 


authors maintain that Germany’s 
war potential can be destroyed by 
a strict prohibition of the produc- 


tion of arms, aircraft and ships, a | 


sharp reduction of steel produc- 
tion, a prohibition of the produc- 
tion of synthetic oil, rubber and 
other basic chemicals and ma- 
terials, a restriction of electrical 
power plants and control of the 
character and volume of imports. 
The critical industries must not 


be allowed to develop beyond the | 
extend needed in order to main- | 
and | 


tain agriculture, industry 
public utilities and to provide 
adequate housing for the popula- 
tion. Investigating the steel prob- 
lem it is stated that “the steel 


production capacity decided upon | 


by the Control Council is ade- 
anate. provided that svecial al- 
lowances are made for reconstruc- 
tion during the transitional 
period.” 

The Saar plants and equipment 
should not be included in the pro- 
gram of destruction, the report 
states. Under the League of Na- 
tions regime, one half to two- 
thirds of the Saar production was 
devoted to non-German national] 
economies. “A prompt decision of 
the future of this district could 
assure that its iron and steel pro- 
duction will serve permanently 
the needs of western Europe.” 

The problem of the industrial 
population is likely to be grave 
for years to come the authors 
state. It has been proposed that 
millions of unemployed be as- 
signed to reparation work outside 
of Germany. This would speed up 
the reconstruction. of the coun- 





tries devastated or otherwise eco- 
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nomically ruined by the Germans 
and assure the priority of their 
| reconstruction. “Reparation man- 
| power could thus be a key to a 
, purposeful European reconstruc- 
| tion,” 


To make certain that Germany’s 
|non-war industry is kept going, 
| Germany must import large quan- 
tities of raw materials, the report 
| points out. This implies large ex- 
ports to pay for them. A tentative 
| trade balance is drawn up meet- 
ing the objectives of the Potsdam 
| Declaration, and it is stated that 
| “the main hope for German ex- 
|ports lies in the multitudinous 
| products of light industries, for 
which German skill has proved 
well adapted.” 


Serious problems of market- 
ing are involved in the develop- 
ment of German exports, the au- 
| thors admit, in examining the in- 
fluence of future conditions in 
|Germany on international trade. 
| However, a constructive attitude 
| toward trade relations cannot be 
| based on merely reconstruction 
| principles. Germany’s position in 
ithe world market will be defi- 
nitely weakened. The countries of 
Western Europe are not eager to 
receive a flood of German goods, 
and the Russians will restrict 
|German exports to the Balkans. 
‘“‘Nevertheless,”’ the report states, 
“the whole world is hungry for 
consumer goods, and certain Ger- 
man products are indispensable 
import commodities for western 
and southern Europe. It will be 
many years before Russia, Poland 
and the Balkans can supply them- 
selves adequately. In spite of their 
hatred of Germany they will buy 
German goods so long as German 
exports do not conceal designs of 
national aggression.” 


-assscsisiiantnnen eueneuaelientaias 
|W. F. Queisser Forms Firm 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

WINONA, MINN. — Walter F. 
/Queisser has formed W. F. Queis- 


ser, Inc, to engage in the invest- 
ment business. Mr. Queisser was 


formerly an officer of the Winona '! 


National & Savings Bank. 











Automobile Companies 


Experience 10% Loss 


On Every Dollar of Sales Made in First Quarter 


Loss »xceeds that of depression years 
DETROIT—Passenger cars manufacturing companies sustained a 


net loss of $50,153,71- 


or more than 10% on every dollar of sales 





during the first quarter of this 
year, according to a survey of the 
industry, excluding automotive 
parts and motor truck makers, 
just completed by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. 

The loss of more than 10% on 
every sales dollar calculated after 
allowance for tax credits under 
the excess profits tax carryback 
provisions, is greater than that 
sustained for any similar period 
in the history of the industry 
The depression year of 1932 
showed the second greatest deficit 
with a loss of 6.7% on every 
dollar of sales. 

Lack of materials and parts and 
other interruptions of operations 
are the primary causes of the 
operating loss, Oscar P. Pearson. 
chief statistician of the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers’ Association 
said in commenting on the survey 

In contrast with the first quar- 
ter of 1946 figures, the motor 
vehicle companies, after taxes 
averaged a 3.97% return on sales 
in 1945, 26% in 1944, 3.1% in 
1943, 3.56% in 1942, 6.45% in 1941, 
7.07% in 1940, and 8.25% in 1939. 


Toronto Stock Exch. 
Equalizes Margin Rule 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
The Toronto Stock Exchange has 
announced that all its listed 
stocks trading at $1 or more per 
share may be carried on a 50% 
margin basis effective June 12th. 
The mihimum amount of margin 
on securities selling over $2 per 
share was 50% previously, and 
stocks selling below the $2 level 
were not marginable, 
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$72 Million Deposited 


A net gain in savings deposits of 
$72,017,203 for May was reported 
recently for the 131 mutual sav— 
ings banks of New York State by 
tobert M. Catharine, President of 
th» Savings Banks Association. 
The total number of depositors 
served increased by 22,166 to an- 
other nigh of 6,815,678. 

Total deposits are the highest 
in history, having reached $8,633,— 
833,766. At the same time activity 
in both doilar deposits and ac- 
counts continue at near peak level. 
The ratio of deposits to withdraw— 
als was 1.35 which compares fa- 
vorably with the ratio of 1.31 for 
the first quarter of 1946. 


The net gain in new accounts of 
over 22,000 shows a marked in- 
crease in May, 1946, over any 
similar month during the war 
years. In May, 1945, the gain 
was 18,894 in new accounts with a 
gain in dollar deposits of $76,654,— 
389. 

“With the inevitable adjust- 
ments folowing four years of war 
and with the elimination of a 
large part of high overtime pay, 
a sharper drop in the rate of new 
saving and new savers might have 
been expected,” Mr. Catharine 
stated. “However, deposit activ— 
ity at the savings banks continues 
at peak levels, evidencing a desire 
on the part of more and more peo— 
ple to build for their futures. At 
the same time it serves as a po~- 
tent anti-inflationary force.” 





Sales of United States Savings 
Bonds and Stamps during May to- 
taled $10,045,924, 
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The Federal Reserve Board 
Proposes Inflation Curbs 


(Continued from first page) 
doubt that the country’s money 
supply, several times greater now 
than ever before, is and will con- 
tinue for an indefinite time to be 
much in excess of available goods. 
Under such conditions, with the 
heavy drains of war financing no 
longer existing, public policy 
calls for vigorous attack on the 
basic causes of inflationary pres- 
sures. This, in turn, requires that 
the Government stop and reverse, | 
if possible, the process whereby | 
it has created bank credit. It is| 
all the more imperative that the! 
Government reverse this process 
as the commercial banking system | 
resumes its peace-time function | 
of supplying credit to private | 
sources whose borrowing will it- | 
self create additional funds. 
The Government has, in fact, | 
been reversing its creation of. 
money by drawing on its surplus | 
cash balance to pay off Govern- 
ment debt, primarily that held by 
the banks. As long as this use of | 
the Treasury’s cash balance con- 
tinues, the effect will be anti-in- | 
flationary and altogether salutary 
at this time. However, if the, 
policy of paying off Government | 
debt is to continue, as it should | 
until such time as deflationary | 
and not inflationary pressures. 
threaten economic stability, it will | 
be essential to have not only a/| 
balanced budget but as great a | 
surplus of receipts over expendi-_| 
tures as is possible’ without) 
neglecting necessary govern- 
mental functions. Accordingly, 
further general reduction of taxes 
should be avoided and prudent 
economy should be effected in 
governmental operations. 
Necessary as it is that Govern- 
ment policy be firmly anti-infla- 
tionary at this juncture, the rapid 
attainment of full and sustained 
production far overshadows all 
other economic considerations. As 
production is disrupted, whether 
by strikes or other causes, a series 
of interrelated and dangerous 
economic consequences inevitably 
results. On the one hand, supply 
is diminished relative to demand. 
On the other hand, demand is in- 
creased in so far as the public, 
anticipating rising prices, strives 
to purchase whatever can be ob- 
tained at whatever prices are 
asked or tolerated. Black markets, 
inventory accumulation, specula- 
tion, particularly in fields not 


covered by price controls, such as 
securities and real estate, are thus 
fostered. These are the customary 
symptoms of an_ inflationary 
spiral, which can end only in col- 


lapse and deflation. When that 
stage is reached, diminished in- 
comes cause a sharp decline in 
Government revenues, leading to 
an unbalanced budget and a 
deficit which has to be financed 
chiefly by creation of more bank 
credit. 


It is this chain of causation that 
has to be prevented, first of all, 
by full and sustained production 
and second, by having the Gov- 
ernment discontinue its creation 
of bank credit and reduce as 
rapidly as possible its debt. Even 
under the most favorable aus- 
pices, of maintaining high levels 
of taxation and of careful econ- 
omy, the process of reducing the 
redundant money supply will be 
slow and gradual. It may be offset 





/not only by creation of bank 
credit to finance necessary private | 


production, but by creation of 
bank credit that finances specu- 


lation in existing assets, whether | 


commodities, real estate, securi- 
ties, or Government bonds. 


Curbing Unessential Bank Credit 


The creation of unnecessary 
bank credit by the commercial 
banking system is the particular 
concern of those charged with 
monetary responsibilities. It can 
not be a matter of indifference 





that at present the country’s cen- 


tral banking mechanism lacks ap- | 
be | 
| certificates to the Reserve System 


propriate means, 
needed, 


that may 
to restrain unnecessary 


creation of bank credit through | 
continued acquisition of Govern-| 


ment or other securities by the 
commercial banks. So long as the 


Government is able, whether out | 


of its surplus cash balance as at) 
present, or out of a future budget- 


ary surplus, to pay off its debt | 
held by the commercial banking | 


system, a restraining influence is | 
exerted. 


Nevertheless this restraint may | 
not suffice because of circum- 
stances which are the heritage of | 
war financing. One of these is the | 
Reserve Board’s assurance to the | 
Treasury that the rate of %% on| 
one-year certificates will be| 
maintained, if necessary, through | 
open market operations. This| 
means in practice that the Federal 
Reserve stands ready to purchase 
short-term Government securities | 
in the open market in order to| 


prevent short-term interest rates 
from rising above the level the 
Government is now paying. This 
assurance is necessary from the 
standpoint of the Government’s 
financing operations, and was 


| definite 





given because the Board does not 


favor a higher level of interest 
rates than the Government is now 
paying. 


Banks Can Absorb $55 Billions 
More Bonds 

This policy makes it possible, how- 
ever, in the absence of effective re- 
straints, for commercial banks to 
sell short-term, lower-yield Gov- 
ernment securities to the Reserve 
System and thus acquire reserves 
which, on the present basis of re- 
serve requirements, can support a 
sixfold expansion of member bank 
credit. To the extent that com- 
mercial banks use these reserves, 
either for their own account or in 
loans to customers, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing longer-term, 
higher-yield Government bonds or 
other securities, the money supply 
can thereby be increased on the 
volition of the banks irrespective 
of national monetary policy and 
without control such as exists in 
other principal countries. 


There remain outside of the 
banks approximately $20 billions 
of Treasury bonds which are 
eligible for bank purchase. An ad- 
ditional $34 billion, now ineligible 





for banks to purchase, will be- 
come eligible during the next 15) 
years. Thus, even though the Fed- | 
eral budget is balanced and Gov- | 
ernment debt continues to be paid | 
down, there will be some $55 bil- | 
lions of Treasury bonds that could | 
be acquired by the commercial | 
banks, in the absence of effective | 
restraint. Commercial banks hold | 
some $20 billions of certificates | 
and, at least theoretically, could 
by selilng less than half of these | 


obtain enough reserves, on a six- 
to-one ratio, to absorb all of this 
$55 billions of Government bonds. 
This is wholly aside from what 
other loans and investments banks 
could make on the basis of the 
potential reserves available. 


It is this possible further mone- 
tization of the public debt which 
may need to be subjected to more | 
restraint, if monetary | 
policy is to be effective and, in- 
deed, if the commercial banks 
themselves are not to induce 
further lowering of the interest! 
rate structure. This in turn would | 
reduce the earnings of banks from 
sources other than their Govern- 
ment bond portfolios. Further- 
more, such continued, uncon- 
trolled monetization of the debt 
and the consequent decline in in- 
terest rates would further accent- | 


") 
aa 


uate speculative inflationary forc- | 
es in all capital assets. Constant | 
downward pressure on interest 
rates arising not from the accu- | 
mulation of savings but from the| 
creation of unnecessary bank | 
credit is not desirable under in- 
flationary conditions. 
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Excessive competition for and 
the consequent bidding up of 
market prices of outstanding 
longer-term Government securi- 
ties makes for private speculative 
profits but not for a saving to the 
Government. Continued declines 
in the rate structure bear most 
adversely upon the many millions 
of the country’s savers, upon in- 
surance companies, savings banks, 


endowments, trust funds, and pen- | 


sions. 


Banks Should Sell Some of Long- 
Term Bonds 

Instead of a further monetiza- 

tion of the debt by the com- 

mercial banking system, public 


policy at this time would be well | 


served if the banks were to sell 
some of their longer-term hold- 
ings to non-bank investors and if 
bank holdings of the debt were 
more concentrated in short-term 
securities which bear low rates of 
interest. Bank earnings in general 
reached a higher level in 1945 
than at any previous time as a 
result of profits and earnings 
from Government securities. 
While the peak of receints from 
this source has probably been 
reached, it would be preferable if 
bank earnings were derived in- 
creasingly from private lending 
and other operations in response 
to necessary community require- 
ments, and if less reliance were 
placed upon earnings from Gov- 
ernment securities. 


There can be no assurance that 
the process of shifting from the 
shorter to the longer-term Gov- 
ernment securities will be discon- 
tinued unless the _ shorter-term 
rates should rise to the point 
where the _ shifting would no 
longer be profitable — and this 
would be undesirable because it 
would increase the cost to the 
Government of carrying the pub- 
debt. Unless some adequate 
restraint could be exercised as to 
the amount and kind of Govern- 
ment securities that commercial 
banks may hold in relation to 
their demand deposits, the issu- 
ance of additional long-term se- 
curities to the maxket could result 
in a continued monetization of the 
debt, even though the securities 
were made ineligible for bank 
purchase. For there would be 
nothing to prevent the sale of 


| existing eligible s@curities to the 


banks and the useof the proceeds 
to purchase the mew issues. Even 
though the funds thus obtained 


| by the Government were used to 
| pay off short-term maturing debt 


held largely bv the banks, there 
would be nothing to prevent the 
banks from replacing, through 
market purchases, enough of the 
eligible securities—to equal the 
amount paid off. Under such cir- 
cumstances, nothing would be 
gained towards reducing the 
the money supplv. 


If the Federal debt occupied 
the relatively subordinate place 
in the economy that it held even 
up to 1940, the problems of debt 
management would be far simpler 
and the question of increasing the 
cost of carrying the debt would 
manifestly be of less significance. 
However, the public debt of the 
United States at the end of 1945 
had reached $280 billions, or 
nearly six times what it was five 
years before. Whereas it was 
equal to about one-fourth of the 
entire debt of the country in 1940, 
by the end of 1945 it was nearly 
two-thirds. Interest on the public 
debt amounted to less than a bil- 
lion dollars for the fiscal year 
1939. It rose to $3.6 billion for the 


fiscal year 1945, and according to| 
budget estimates it will be $4.8) 


billion for the fiscal year 1946 and | neither of which would be cor- 


$5 billion for the fiscal year 1947. 
As a result of this fivefold in- 
crease, it has become the largest 
single item in the budget aside 
from expenditures for national 
defense, and exceeds by $800 mil- 
tion estimated expenditures for 
veterans’ pensions and benefits for 
the fiscal year 1947. In view of the 
large amount of short-term debt 
that will need to be refunded in 
the next few years, each full per- 








centage point of increase in the 
level of interest rates would add 
up to a billion dollars a year to 
the nation’s tax bill. 


Increased Interest Rates Not 
Desired 


Proposals, therefore, for in- 
creasing interest rates, as an anti- 
inflationary influence, raise more 
formidable questions affecting 
the Federal budget, the levels of 


| taxation and the amounts paid on | 
| the debt to the banking system: 


than was the case only a few’ 
years ago. In all principal nations 
the trend of rates paid by the 
Government has been downward’ 
rather than upward, notwith- 
standing the presence of com- 
parable, war-created inflationary 
pressures. In other countries, Gov- 
ernments have been better able to 
exercise effective control over the. 
amounts of Government securities 
purchased by banks and over the 
rates paid to banks for this 
financing. 

Such comparisons would per- 
haps be unwarranted were it not 
for the fact that proposals have 
been publicly put forth in the 
United States suggesting that fur- 
ther debt monetization might be 
prevented through voluntary 
agreements on the part of the 
commercial banks of this country 
such as are entered into in some 
other countries. Such a solution 
for the problem would be far pre- 
ferable to statutory regulations if 
it offered a reasonably assured 
prospect of success. The differ- 
ences between the situation in the 
United States and in other coun- 
tries arise because there are more 
than 14,000 commercial banks in 
the United States, operating un- 
der highly competitive conditions, 
and with three Federal and forty- 
eight State bank supervisory 
agencies. In England and Canada, 
the countries usually cited in con- 
nection with voluntary agree- 
ments, competitive and other con- 
ditions are entirely dissimilar. 
Each of these countries has but 
one bank supervisory authority. 
There are but 10 chartered banks 
in Canada, while in England about 
a dozen banks do most of the 
banking business. It is a relatively 
simple matter to bring about vol- 
untary agreements among so few 
banks and to obtain equitable ob- 
servance, but in view of the dif- 
ferent situation prevailing in the 
United States it would be impos- 
sible to enter into or to enforce 
similar agreements. 

Another proposal, which has 
been more frequently advocated, 
is that the Reserve System dis- 
continue its policy of maintaining 
the %,% rate on Treasury certifi- 
cates, and that open market op- 
erations be directed only towards 
maintaining the rate of 2%% on 
the longest term bonds. This sug- 
gestion contemplates that the 
short-term rate would rise to a 
point close enough to the long- 
term rate to discourage commer- 
cial banks from selling short-term 
securities to the Reserve System 
and purchasing the long-term 
securities in the market. It is con- 
tended that an increase in the 
short-term rate from 7% t> as high 
as 1%4% would increase the cost 
of carrying the public debt by an 
estimated $200 millions and that 
this would be a small price to pay 
in combating inflationary dangers. 
However, there is no assurance 
that this much of an increase in 
the short-term rate would stop 
further debt monetization and 
even less reason to suppose that 
it would be of value in combating 
inflationary dangers which have 
arisen from two primary causes, 


rected by higher rates. 


One cause is the volume of 
money already created, which can 
not be rapidly reduced. The other, 
and by far the most important 
basic cause, is the insufficiency of 
production as yet in relation ‘to 
the existing money supply. 

A major consequence in at- 
tempting to deal with the problem 
of debt monetization by increas- 
ing the general level of interest 
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rates would be a fall in the mar- | this measure would strengthen | 


ket values of outstanding Govern- 
ment securities. ‘hese price de- 
clines would create difficult mar- | 
ket problems tor the Treasury in 
refunding its maturing and called 
securities. If the price declines 
were sharp they could have highly | 
wuniavorable repercussions on the 
functioning of tinancial institu- 
tions and if carried far enough 
might even weaken public con- 
fidence in such institutions. 

The Board, therefore, does not 
believe that the problem could be | 
met by voluntary agreement 
among 14,000 commercial banks 
or that it could be dealt with ef- | 
fectively by increased interest 
rates unless they were so high as | 
to be a deterrent to necessary | 
production, apart from the serious | 
eonsequences to the Government 
security market. 

If traditional interest rate policy | 
or voluntary agreements are not 
appropriate or teasible, then what 
alternatives remain for preventing 
further debt monetization? Vari- | 
ous alternatives have been sug- 
gested, some of which the Board 
considers too restrictive or other- 
wise impractical. Among the pro- 
posals which the Board believes | 
worthy of consideration by the 
appropriate committees of the 
Congress are the measures out- 
lined in general terms below. 


Proposals 


One measure would be to em-| 
power the Board of Governors to 
place a maximum on the amounts 
of long-term marketable securi- 
ties, both public and private, that 
any commercial bank may hold 
against its net demand deposits. | 
This measure would serve to re- 
strict the banks’ demands for | 
long-term Government securities 
and to strengthen their demands 
for short-term secuirties. It would 
not restrict the banks’ ability to| 
make loans or to purchase long- 
term securities against savings de- 
posits. It would reduce, however, 
the existing inducement to sell 
short-term securities to the 
serve System, thus creating addi- 
tional reserves, in order to pur- 
chase higher-yielding, long-term 
issues. The voluntary agreement 
adopted in Canada is similar to 
this limitation, which would be 
consistent with good banking 
practice in this country. 

Another measure would be to 
empower the Board of Governors 
to require all commercial banks 
to hold a specified percentage of | 
Treasury bills and certificates as 
secondary reserves against their 
net demand deposits. To aid banks 
in meeting this requirement, they 
should be permitted to hold vault 
cash or excess reserves in lieu of 
Government securities. This meas- 
ure would result in stability of 


| would make it necessary for banks 


| This would result in a rise in in- 


| curities to provide the additional 


shift 
| from the commercial banks to the 


'would help 


| functioning 
| commerce, industry, and agricul- 


|a nationwide investment banking 


| $16.875 per share. 


|ing capital. 
Re- | B P 


| proceeds will be used for the ac-— 
| quisition of all 
|'stock of a group of corporations 


interest yields on short-term Gov- | 


ernment securities and, therefore, 
of the cost of the public debt. | 


the capacity of the Federal Re- 
serve to prevent bank credit ex- 
pansion on the basis of additional 
reserves obtained through gold 
imports or return flows of cur- 
rency from circulation. 

Under present conditions, how- 
ever, when banks have relatively 
small amounts of excess reserves, 
increases in reserve requirements 


to liquidate some of their assets. 


terest rates or necessitate Federal 
Reserve purchase of sufficient se- 


reserves, Under a continued policy 
of maintaining the existing level 
of short-term interest rates, the 
principal effect of an increase in 
reserve requirements would be a 
of Government securities 


Reserve Banks. 


Each of the foregoing measures 
would provide additional instru- 
ments for coping with emerging 
banking and monetary problems 
without increasing the cost of 
Government financing or upset- 
ting the market for Government 
securities. The suggested measures 
to strengthen the 
position of the banks and at the 
same time would enable them to 
continue their normal peace-time 
in the financing of 


ture, as well as consumers. 


United-Rexall Stock 
Offered by Dillon, Read 


Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., headed 





group which offered to the public 
June 18 700,000 shares of United- 
Rexall Drug. Inc. capital stock at 











The corporation. wll use the 
proceeds from the sale of the 
stock in connection with expan 
sion plans and to augment work 
It is expected, ac 
cording to the prospectus, that 
approximately $1,200,000 of the 


of the capital 








and the assets of several partner 
ships conducting a retail drug} 
store business in Fort Worth, 
Texas, under the name of Renfro | 
Drug Stores. Acquisition of com-— 
panies manufacturing merchan 
dise normally sold in drug stores, | 
opening of new stores and en—| 
largement and remodeling of re 
tail drug stores operated by the 
corporation’s operating subsidiary, | 
United—Rexall Drug Company, | 
will also be undertaken. 
It is estimated. tentatively that 
hat phase of the expansion pro 
fram covering enlargement, re 
nedeling and opening of stores | 


will cost not less than $7,000,000. 


Like the bond portfolio limitation, | 


it would provide a measure for 
regulating commercial banks’ de- 
‘mands for short-term Govern- 
ment securities relative to their 
demands for longer-term issues. 
At the same time, it would leave 
considerable freedom for move- 
ment of interest yields on non- 
Government paper of short-term 
maturity. 
‘ Some administrative flexibility 
should be authorized in connec- 
t'on with either of these measures 
in order to meet differences 
among barks as well as to adjust 
to the changing needs of the econ- 
omy for bank credit expansion 
or contraction. 

A further possibliity would be 
to grant additional power to the 


Eoard to raise reserve require- 
merts, within some _ specified 
limit, against net demand de- 


posits. If this authority was 
granted, banks should be permit- 
ted to count vault cash as re- 
serves, ani there should be pro- 
vision ‘or greater administrative 
flex b 1 ty i1 avplying changes in 
reanireirents. To assure effective 
control, all commercial banks 
shouli be subject to the same re- 
serve requirements. Adoption ot 





United-Rexall Drug, Inc., was | 
rganized in 1933 to aequire all | 
of the capital stock of United | 
Drug Co., which had been a con 
“tituent company of Drug, Inc., 
dissolved in 1933. United—Rexall 
Drug Co. and certain of its sub-— 
sidiar'es are engaged in the manu-— 
facture of medicinal products in 
“luding drugs,” proprietaries and 
vharmaceuticals; certa:n rubber 
articles, toilet:+goods, stationery, 
confectionery and other products. 
These and other products made 
for the company by other manu 
facturers are distributed by 
United-Rexa!ll Drug to indepen- 
dently owned drug stores called 
Rexall Drug Stores. 


Upon completion of this finan— 
cing the outgtanding capitaliza 
tion of United-Rexall Drug, Inc., 
will consist of, 3,501,120 shares of 
capital stock. - 


entz to Admit Covo 
Jose M. Covo will be admitted 
to partnership in H. Hentz & Co., 
60 Beaver Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on July 1. Mr. Covo 
has been with the firm for some 








| assumed 


Bank Nationalization 
In Czechoslovakia 


‘in countries with a more usual 


(Continued from page 3345) 
left without close supervision of 
Governments and without their 
advice or help in the times of dis- 
tress? No country, however lib- 
eral, was able to go on without a 
good and strong legislation on 


banking and without reliable 
methods of supervision. Close 
cooperation is required of able 


bank presidents, managers and 
staffs with treasuries and central 
banks of every country concerned, 
if the stability of markets and 
safety of investments and savings 
are to be safeguarded. 


The Czech Bank Situation 


It would seem, therefore, that 
many considerations of principle 
would favor the policy of Govern- 
ment control and of participation 
in the credit system. The Czecho- 
slovak case is, however, much 
stronger on account of two par- 
ticular reasons. 

One reason is that the six years, 
through which Czechoslovakia 
suffered from German occupation, 
helped Germans to loot the coun- 
try and to deprive its banking of 
many valuable assets. In some 
parts banks were taken over by 
Germans, in others they were de- 
prived of any freedom cf action, 
put under strict German control 
and their cash spent by Germans 
investing in bills and bonds of 
Nazi Germany, which are of no 
value whatsoever. Thus, some 
banks were heavily damaged by 
the enemy and when peace ar- 
rived, they faced heavy liabilities 
with high assets definitely blocked 
in Germany and of a very dubi- 


| ous value. 


It was by no means the fault 
of the Czech bankers. Many of 
them were put to jail and even 
executed by Germans and finan- 
cial losses were due solely to Ger- 
man mismanagement. A way had 
to be found, however by the 
Czechosolvak Government, to help 
the small man whose entire sav- 
ings would be lost if the Minister 
of Finance had nct stepped in and 
the responsibility for 
some blocked assets. The easiest 


| way to this aim was to take over 
| both 
| banks and this 


liabilities and assets of 
is exactly what 


happened through nationalization. 
Large Number of Communal 
Banks 


The second reason is a partic- 
ular feature of banking in Czech- 


| oslovakia. Within a few genera- 


tions, Czech and Slovak nations 


| revived politically as well as eco- 
| nomically. One of the instruments 


of this revival were small peop’e’s 
cooperatives, savings banks in the 
provinces and a special type of 
public banks for mortgage credit 
communal loans etc. These bank- 


_ing institutions were of great im- 


portance for the money market 
and for the country’s economic 
life. If we use the volume of de- 
posits as a measuring rod of the 
capital strength of the banking 
system, it would seem that nearly 
80% of it lies outside of joint 
stock banking. The last pre-war 
figures would show that out of 
about 57 billion Korunas of sav- 
ings approximately 20 billion were 
kept with municipal savings 
banks, about 5 with district sav- 
ings banks, approximately 13 with 
credit cooperatives in the cities 
and towns, over 6 with farmers 
credit cooperatives, 2 with the 
banks of the provinces and the 
Post Office Savings Bank while 
only the remaining 11 billion Kor- 
unas were deposited with the 
banks of the joint stock type. 


with communal, cooperative and 
public banking. It applies to joint- 
stock banking only. It is, there- 
fore, of no importance commen- 
surable with the 





time as co-manager of the Rocke— 
feller Center office. 


Nationalization is not concerned | 


structure of banking. 
Czechoslovakia’s was a partic- 
ular case. Its very many public or 
semi public banks were of good 
standing and enjoyed an exper- 
ienced and good management. 
There is no’ reason to doubt that 
the policy of sound banking will 
continue even after the entire 
banking of the country is directly 
or indirectly in public hands. The 
more so since men with experi- 
ence, knowledge and character, 
who led the country’s banking up 
the present, will continue to do 
so in the national institutions. 


Trend Toward 
Higher Stock Prices 


fash, Gon ce-.» 
the stock market is entering a 
period of the traditional summer 
rise. 


Notwithstanding the fact that 
conditions vary from year to year, 
it is interesting to note that the 
price level of the stock market in 
July and August has surpassed the 
previous May closing level in each 
of the past 15 years, in 19 out of 
the past 20 years and in 42 out of 
the past 49 years. The record. 
however, is even more impres- 
sive if confined to the years in 
which the main market trend was 
upward. In each bull market 
summer from 1896 to date, for in- 
stance, there has been a rise. In 
all those years when the price 
level in July and August failed .o 
top the previous May closing the 
main underlying trend was down. 
Moreover, summer advances us- 
ually have been substantial; tak- 
ing into consideration declines in 
bear market periods ithe average 
advance has been about 10%. 


Precedent itself, of course, is 
no absolutely reliable criterion, 
but in view of the basic economic 
and financial factors, it is diffi- 
cult io anticipate that the strong 
seasonal pattern will be violated 
during weeks and months imme- 
diately ahead. 


The Coming Rail Market 


We have on previous occasions 
called attention to ihe factors 
shaping up in the rail picture that 
are making for a strong and vig- 
orous rail market by summer—or 
most cer.ainly by early fall at the 
latest. 











Railroad earnings for the cur- 
rent year to date have been ex- 
tremely depressed due primarily 
to accruals for retroactive wage 
increases of 16 cen.s per hour. Re- 
sults for this month, as well as for 
last, will in most instances be 
poor, particularly since wage ac- 
cruals will be at the rate of 18% 
cents per hour beginning May 22 
lasi. Poor earnings reports thus 
far have tended to obscure the 
fact that traffic has been running 
at exceptionally high levels de- 
spite strikes and reconversion dif~ 
ficul.ies. Actually, operating 
revenues of Class I roads are 
presently equivalent to an annual 
average rate considerably in ex- 
cess of 1942, the peak profit year 
for railroads as a whole. With 
production of heavy goods indus- 
tries likely to rise sharply now 
that the peak of the labor crisis 
has been passed, traffic seems 
bound to improve even further 
during the latter half of the year, 
As for the railroad labor situa- 
tion, we submii: that this has been 
definitely settled for some time 
to come. What is now needed to 
resore confidence in rail securi- 
ties is a compensating rate in- 
crease. The railroads’ case is 
sirong, and there is little doubt 
that adequate relief will be pro- 
vided in the reasonably near fu- 
ture. Railroad stocks, of course, 
are not cheap on the basis of cur~ 
rently reported earning power but 
subs.antial earnings will proba- 
bly appear rather suddenly in 
view of the high level of traf- 
fic, once rate increases are effec- 
tive. 


It is logical therefore to antici- 
pate thai rail stocks will discount 
future earning in a more realistic 
and vigorous fashion. 





To Form Rollins & Hewitt 


Ernest C. Rollins, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
and W. Wilson Hewitt will form 
the new Exchange member firm 
of Rollins & Hewitt with offices 
at 50 Broad Street, New York 
City, effective July 1. Mr. Rollins 
has been active as an individual 
floor broker for many years. Mr, 
Hewitt was formerly a partner in 
Fransioli & Wilson. 


Mallory Adee to Admit 

Mallory, Adee & Co., 120 
Broadway; New York City, mem-~ 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will admit John B. Fitz- 
patrick to partnerhip in the firm 








on July 1. 
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Price Inflation—A Symptom of “Give Me’’ 


(Continued from page 3343) 
it w.tt rei.ain our problem of to- 
luOLrrow. 

You have heard it said many 
times that the Post Office is the 
biggest business in America. That 
is wue. But perhaps it has not 
been said often enough that our 
responsibility in running this 
business does not end with the 
making of routes and schedules 
or in keeping the equipment in 
goed condition. 

As managers of this business, 
we must recognize and under-— 
stand .:ts relation to other busi- 
mess in America. We must be 
aware of the fact that a one—cent 
rise in the price of bread in New 
York City, or a demand by a labor 
union in San Francisco, may have | 
a very definite bearing on the| 
prospect of continued delivery of | 
the mails in St. Louis. 

Stated in this way, it may | 
sound far-fetched. But the rela-—| 
tionship of wages and prices to} 
the operation of this business of 
mail aelivery was brought home | 
to us—ail too forcefully—only a/' 
few days ago. 

Ic is easy to say, you know, that | 
the mails will go through. It is. 
n.ce to think so. But they don’t | 
go through without railroads and | 
aircraft and trucks to transport 
them. Your couriers, as you 
know, are stayed by “neither snow 
mor rain nor heat nor gloom of 
night,” but there is nothing in 
tnat familiar quotation on the 
subject of labor disputes or 
stalled railroads. 

Now, what has been at the bot-— 
tom of the nation’s labor troubles 
in these past few months? Sup- 
pose, five or ten years hence, an} 
eco:.omist should look back on| 
this scene with the advantage of 
hindsight and the perspective that | 
time aifords. What would he find? 

He would find, first, that Presi- 
dent Truman was accurate in his | 
message to Congress last Septem- 
ber when he said, “A vast back-—| 
log of orders may soon make pos- | 
sible the greatest peacetime in-| 
dusirial activity that we have! 
ever seen. But this can happen | 
oniy if the Congress and the ad x 
ministration move vigorously and 
ccurageously to deal with the 
economic problems which peace 
has created.” 

In other words, the factors of 
supply and demand—so often our 
chief block to prosperity in the 
past—now favor us. We have that 
vast backlog of orders. And we 
have the means of production to 
supply them and the purchasing | 
power to pay for them. 

On that basis alone, American 
business and American labor have 
a tremendous opportunity to pros-— 
per. But the President empha— 
sized that this opportunity is not 








| flicted with the jitters. 


; comes on again and again there 





the caly new factor which peace 


has created in our economy. | 
here are other problems too. 

One of these problems — the 
greatest one of all—is the threat 
of inflation. Inflation, if we al-| 
.ow it to develop, would not only 
wipe out our opportunity to pros— 
per; it would close in upon our} 
existing economy, ~ unbalancing | 
our industrial machine bit by bit, | 
until we would lapse into com-| 
plete paralysis. Then, instead of | 
the opportunity to prosper, we | 
should have the reality of want. | 

Already, as we in the Post Of | 
fice know, we have had a taste of 
that paralysis. 

The inflation that threatents us 
comes in the form of higher | 
prices. It is not a fear for the| 
soundness of the dollar. It has 
not reached the catastrophe that | 
economists describe as “monetary | 
inflation.” 


The Disease of “Give Me” 

What we are suffering now is| 
only an incipient form of the dis 
ease. Monetary inflation — the)! 
final stage—is brought about} 
when a whole nation becomes af- | 
Price in 
flation is the symptom of a nation | 
that has become afflicted with the | 
give—me. 

It is this disease—the give-me 
—that has brought on our labor 
troubles. And the give—-me is an 
economic virus that feeds upon it~ 
self. 

In the beginning, as we emerge 
into the post-war world, we find 
that producers are operating at. 
high rates of profit, as shown by 
their income statements. They 
have come out of the war with a 


|make excessive demands. 
_demands, and the refusal of man- 


| course, is 
|} and want. 





bad case of the give-me. 


To maintain that high rate of | 


profit, the price of the necessities 
of life is set beyond the working-— 
man’s reach. He cannot pay those 


and fed and clothed. He needs 
higher wages. 

The leaders of his union then 
make demands for higher wages. 
But they make their demands ex- 
cessive. They, too, have come) 
down with a case of the give-me. 

At that stage the company and 
the union fight it out. A strike is | 
called. It may last weeks, months. | 
Finally, a settlement is reached, 
and the workingman is given 
part of what his leaders have de 
manded, hoping that with this in 
crease he will now be able to pay | 
the price of living. 

But the people who have the 
give—me are not cured. The fever 


is the tug for higher prices. Manu- 
facturers complain that they can- 
not pay the higher wages without 
raising prices. But their com-—| 
plaints do not harmonize with | 
their income statements. Those 
statements show they still have 
the give-me. 
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| great labor disputes that had de 




















We have the proof of this in the 


| extreme pressure that has been 


brought to bear on Congress to | 
end price control. 

If those pressure groups have | 
their way, the workingman will 
be where he started —trying to 
stretch his earnings over a higher | 
and higher cost of living, until 
his problem again becomes im- 
possible and he finds that he can 
not go on without another rise in| 
wages. 

At that point his union leaders 
will undergo a new attack of the 
give-me and once again they will | 
Their 


agement, bring on new conflict; 
and each time this conflict de 
scends upon our industries, it is 
of a more virulent and damaging | 
character. The end result, of 
paralysis, stagnation, 


The President foresaw this 
threat. He attempted to forestall 
it. He asked Congress to extend 
price control. An overwhelming 
majority of the American people 


| want and demand price contrel, 
|as shown by popular polls—three 


out of every four. They have} 


flooded Congress with mail. [| 


have seen some of those letters, 
and I know they are spontaneous 
—not the standardized, uniform | 
kind that organized lobbies dump | 
in the lap of Congress—but let- | 
ters written by hand, letters from 
housewives, from small business 
men, white collar workers, and | 
war veterans. 


President Truman’s Actions 


Faced with the plea of work 
ingmen for higher wages, Presi 
dent Truman moved quickly to/| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_correct the unbalance and remove | 
| the threat that hung over them | 
| and 
prices and keep his family housed | 


their families. He placed | 
Chester Bowles and Paul Porter | 
in the key positions in our ma-| 
chinery to stabilize the economy. | 
He asked Cougress to extend OPA | 
—the agency of price control— | 
for another year. 


At the same time the President | 


|and his advisors worked day and) 
| night to reach a settlement of the' 


veloped in major industries — a} 


| settlement that would bring the| 
| workingman’s take-home pay into | 
| balance again with the higher | 


| prices that he had to meet to live.) That is not the American way. 


At times both sides of these dis 
putes were arbitrary in their de-| 
mands, obdurate in their atti-| 
tudes. But settlements were af- 
fected, and work was resumed. 


Why Workers Strike 


Now, anyone who tells you that 
100,000 or 200,000 American | 
workers are willing to walk out 
and keep an industry idle over a 
period of weeks just to get a little 
extra money for the movies or 
for a vacation in Florida, or for 
the frills of life, does not know 
these men and how 
When they go out on strike, they 
go because they are afraid they 
will not have the necessaries of 
life for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. They are afraid of being 
evicted from the homes they rent, 
or losing the homes they have 
bought with their savings. A 
strike is a grim and costly busi- 
ness. It is born of fear and fed 
on fear. 

On the other side, anyone who 
tells you that management’s only 
motive is to keep the workers 
ground down as they were in the 
old days of Charles Dickens does 
not know American business and 
how it is run. The reason the 
business man does not grant la- 
bor’s demands more readily, re- 
sists those demands, is fear. He 
is afraid of loss, of eventual bank- 
ruptcy. Even when his current 
income statements are good, he 
moves against labor because he 


| ends 
| continue upward? Yes, says man— 
| agement, 


| labor now, 


| American 


they live. | 





is afraid. 
What are they afraid of? 


meet. But what if prices! 
with our recent price | 
increase we could meet this high 
er payroll. But other producers 
will be paying more for -their 
the things we buy 
will cost us more, and we shall 


\be caught. in the upward spiral. | 


What if we can’t keep pace? 

The only parties to this vicious | 
cycle who are not afraid are the | 
irresponsibles on both sides — the 
reckless labor leader who is too 
willing to pit the strength of his 
union against the nation—against 
government itself—and the min 
ority of big business men who are 
attempting in their blindness and 
greed to do away with price con- 
trols, the men who want more 


|and more profits and who care 


not what disaster may befall their 
fellow-Americans in this ruinous 
scramble. 

President Truman hds taken his 
stand against those irresponsibles. 
He has been told by some that 
this is bad politics. But in his 
heart he knows it is good Amer 
icanism, and I can assure you, he 
will carry on, answering the dic- 
tates of a heart that beats only 
for America. 

In the meantime, the fight 
against price control goes on in 
the halls of Congress. And it is 
in the controversy over price 


'control, in the vote of Congress 


on this question, that future labor 
relationships in America will be 
decided. 

The prospect, if Congress elects | 
to discontinue price control, is 
appalling. Food prices will go| 


|up 20% in their first jump. And 
|other jumps will follow. Chair-| 
| man Marriner Eccles of the Fed 
eral Reserve Board, an experi-| 
'enced banker and one of the na- 


tion’s foremost economists, warns | 
us that predictions of price in 

creases up to 150% within a year 
may turn out to be underesti- 
mates. 


If we have price increases of 
that kind, corresponding demands 
for wage increases to meet them 
are inevitable: American labor 
must either make such demands 
or accept a lower standard of liv 
ing. There is no other way out. 
And if anyone should tell me that 
labor must accept a 
lower standard of living in this 
age of productive miracles, I 
would answer that he is libeling 
our system of. free enterprise. 


Recently two labor leaders set | 
out to stop the railroads of Amer- | 
ica and keep them stopped. They | 
should have called their scheme | 
Operation Paralysis. | 


They did not succeed. The | 
President of the United States | 
saw to it that they did not. And | 
I might add that he also saw to it | 
that the railroad men got a raise | 
in wages deemed reasonable both | 
by federal mediators and by the) 
rank and file of railroad workers. | 

But the President’s action in| 
ending that stoppage of trans-| 
portation has been misinterpreted | 
in letter and in spirit. The ir-| 
responsibles on both sides have | 
been guilty of misinterpretation. | 
Irresponsible labor leaders have 
accused him of exerting the pew 
er of federal government to en- 
force a surrender of living stand- 
ards by the working people of 
America. Irresponsible men in 
management have hoped that this 
was what he had in mind. 

Both sides are guilty of delib 
erate misinterpretation and mis— 
representation. The power of the 
federal government was not being 


exerted for this purpose, or for | 


any other purpose except to save 
our country from immediate 
strangulation. 

Inflation, and the labor con- 
flict which is carried in that 
threat, would create new emer-— 
gencies of the same sort. The 


ing of conflict mean? 


| intervention, 


_ of 


But what would this broaden~ 
It would 
mean more and more government 
it would confront 
the federal government with the 
necessity of using more and more 
drastic emergency powers — or 
surrender to chaos. 

But the power to make men go 


| to work in time of peace, extreme 


as it is, and necessary though it 
may be in times of emergency, 
is not an answer to inflation. That 
power is not an expendable or an 
unlimited power. In the national 
interest, your government can 


| force a group of workers to end 


their strike and accept a settle— 
ment which it deems fair. But 
six months later, if the price of 
living has continued upward, 
your government cannot force 
those men to keep themselves and 
their children alive and healthy 
on the same settlement. 

Government possesses no emer-— 
gency powers over an empty 
stomach, a cold house, or run— 
down heels. Nor can it command 
the run-down hopes of men to 
rise. 

Our country and its system of 
free enterprise occupy an island 
today in an unfriendly sea. The 
tides of that sea are running 
against us. Our stamina, our 
foundations, are being tested. 
Before the world, we are on trial. 
And there are those among us 
who are so blinded that they 
would bring upon our economic 
system a verdict of guilty before 
any jury of our international 


| peers. 


In the offices on Capitol Hill, 
men have brought pressure which 
has forced America to the brink 
self-conviction before the 
world. 

But there is still time to win 
out against this danger. Until the 
last day and hour of the battle to 
carry on price control, it is not too 
late to fight. 

Last September, in announcing 
my intention to ask Congress to 
reduce the rate on air mail, I 
stated the hope that the action of 
the Post Office might set an ex- 
ample to both industry and labor. 
As I said at that time of this pro- 
posal to decrease the rate: 


“The resulting increased vol- 
ume will bring down the unit cost 
of delivery, and, within a reason- 
ably short time, justify the cut. 


“That is a tried and true prin- 
ciple in the peacetime business of 
our country. It is the way that 
we have been able to raise the 
standard of living of our work-— 
ing people above that of any other 
people in the world—by bringing 
the products of our industry and 
our services down to prices which 
they can afford to pay. And I 
want to remind the business men 
of America that they themselves 
and their fathers before them 
have proved, again and again, 
the soundness of this principle of 
American business. Every time 
it is tried, it works. It works in 
bringing more and better things 
to our people. It works in creat- 
ing more jobs. And in the long 
run it works in assuring better, 
steadier profits to the owners 
themselves. 

“In time of war, when labor 
and materials were scarce, of 
course we have had to set that 
principle aside. And sometimes, 
in the inflated wake of war, we 
forget it. We forget that it works, 
and we try other ways, inflation— 
ary ways, short-sighted ways, that 
work for awhile but in: the long 
run get us into trouble. 

“It is my thought that in once 
again proving the soundness of 
this principle of American busi- 
ness, our government — moving 
strictly within its own field and 
handing down no directives that 
reach outside that field—will be 
setting a good example to both 
industry and labor. 


“Along that road—the road of 





definition of “vital” or “essen- 


tial” industries would inevitably | 
| broaden, and the conflicts within 


They are afraid of inflation. | them would just as surely deepen. 


Yes, says the union man, with my | lo ind 
make’ “vitai” and “essential.” 


recent raise I can 


All our legitimate industries are 


farsighted policy, of temporary 
concessions for the sake of per- 
'manent benefits—lie -prosperity 
'for our people and security for 
| our nation.” 
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The Background 


National Advisory Counc 


(Continued from page 3343) 
French financial agreement and 
it was made public on May 28, 
only a few days before the French 
national elections of June 2. De- 
Spite denials, it is obvious that 
the State Department, including 
our Embassy in Paris, deemed the 
timing of the announcement a 
factor in the French elections. 


The above-mentioned NAC 
meeting also involved some dis- 
«cussion of the obviously political 
«redits which have been opened 
@r which are being considered in 
the case of turbulent China. 


Still another ray of light on the 
secret meetings of the NAC comes, 
curiously enough, Via London. In 
an article in the “Anglo-American 
Wews” of May 1946 Mr. W. Mann- 
ing Dacey, well known British fi- 
Mancial writer and editor, tells of 
@ press background conference 
which was held by Lord Keynes 
following his return to England 
from Savannah. In his article, Mr. 
Dacey states: 


“.. One American administra- 
tive arrangement to which little 
zaattention was at first paid in this 
country is now regarded with con- 
siderable satisfaction. That is the 
establishment of the National 
Advisory Council. The original 
purpose of this body was to ensure 
that the U. S. representatives [on 
the Fund and Bank] would be ef- 
fectively responsible to Congress. 
But there are indications that the 
Council, with its high authority, 
will on the contrary tend rather 
to safeguard the Bretton Woods 
organizations against too much in- 
terference from Congress. In the 
past, any international action by 
the United States has been weak- 
ened by the division of functions, 
aand frequently of view, between 
the Treasury and the State De- 
partment. The NAC, which in- 
eludes high officials of both de- 
partments, is perhaps the first 
American equivalent of a British 
inter-departmental Cabinet com- 
mittee possessing ad hoc powers.” 


Background of NAC Legislation 


During Congressional considera- 
tion of the Bretton Woods en- 
abling act provision for something 
like the NAC was urged by bank- 
ers and others, notably by the 
American Bankers’ Association 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 
The ABA in its pamphlet, “Prac- 
tical International Financial 
Organization through Amend- 
ments to the Bretton Woods 
Proposals,” had in mind safeguard- 
ing the Fund and Bank through 
regular consultation with Con- 
gress when it recommended as 
follows: 

“Provision should also be made 
for a United States directing com- 
mittee consisting of officers such 
ss the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce, _ the 
Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System, a representative of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, the For- 
eign Economic Administrator, and 
the President of the Export-Im- 
port Bank. This committee might 
instruct the American governor or 
director of the Bank in important 
decisions of broad policy affecting 
the welfare of the country. The 
committee also might act as the 
agency of the United States in 
those matters in which the articles 
eof the Bank call for a decision by 
this Government. There should 
also be provision for regular con- 
sultation between this committee 
and the appropriate Congressional 
committees and formal reports at 
regular and frequent intervals to 
the President and the Congress. 


The Law on NAC 


The will of Congress as to the 
WAC is set forth in Sec. 4 of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act 


of the 


|!approved July 31, 1945. In view of 
the questions which have arisen 


in NAC between the Chairman of | 


the Export-Import Bank on the 
one hand and the remainder of the 


NAC on the other, both the just-| 


legislation and _ the 


the 


mentioned 
portion of 


fore reproduced below: 


“National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and 
Financial Problems 


“Sec. 4. (a) In order to co- 
ordinate the policies and opera- 
tions of the representatives of the 
United States on the Fund and the 
Bank and of all agencies of the 
Government which make or par- 
iicipate in making foreign loans 
or which engage in foreign fi- 
nancial, exchange or monetary 
transactions, there is hereby 
established the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems (herein- 
after referred to as the “‘Council’”’), 
consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as Chairman, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 


man of the Board of Trustees of 
the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington. 

“(b) (1) The Council, after con- 
sultation with the representatives 
of the United States on the Fund 
and the Bank, shall recommend to 
the President general policy di- 
rectives for the guidance of the 
representatives of the United 
States on the Fund and the Bank. 

*(2) The Council shall advise 
and consult with the President and 
the representatives of the United 
States on the Fund and the Bank 
on major problems arising in the 
administration of the Fund and 
the Bank. 

“(3) The Council shall coordi- 
nate, by consultation or other- 
wise, so far as is practicable, the 
policies and operations of the 
representatives of the United 
States on the Fund and the Bank, 
the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington and all other agencies of 
the Government to the extent that 


monetary transactions. 

(4) Whenever, under the Arti- 
cles of Agreement of the Fund or 
the Articles of Agreement of the 
Bank, the approval, consent or 


the decision as to whether such 
approval, consent, or agreement, 
shall be given or refused shall (to 
the extent such decision is not 
prohibited by section 5 of this 
Act) be made by the Council, un- 
der the general direction of the 
President. No governor, executive 
director, or alternate representing 
the United States shall vote in 
favor of any waiver of condition 
under article V, section 4, or in 
favor of any declaration of the 
United States dollar as a scarce 
currency under article VII, sec- 
tion 3, of the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the Fund, without prior 
approval of the Council. 

(5) The Council from time to 
time, but not less frequently than 
every six months, shall transmit 
to the President and to the Con- 
gress a report with respect to the 
participation of the United States 
in the Fund and the Bank. 

“(6) The Council shall also 
transmit to the President and to 
the Congress special reports on 
the operations and policies of the 
Fund and the Bank, as provided 
in this paragraph. The first report 
shall be made not later than two 
years after the establishment of 
the Fund and the Bank, and a re- 
port shall be made every two 








Export-Import} 
Bank Act of 1945—Sec. 3 (a) 3 (d) | 
—should be read. They are there- | 


they make or participate in the) 
making of foreign loans or engage | 
in foreign financial, exchange or | 


agreement of the United States is | 
required before an act may be) 
done by the respective institutions, | 


| years after the making of the first 
‘report. Each such report shall 
| cover and include: The extent to 
'which the Fund and the Bank 

have achieved the purposes for 
| which they were established; the 


have adhered to, or departed from, 
'the general policy directives for- 


mulated by the Council, and the! 


Council’s recommendations in 


connection therewith: the extent | 


to which the operations and 
policies of the Fund and the Bank 


‘Council’s recommendations in con- 
nection therewith; recommenda- 
| tions on whether the resources of 
|the Fund and the Bank should be 
|increased or decreased; recom- 
|mendations as to how the Fund 
|and the Bank may be made more 


| 


‘other 


necessary or _ desirable 
| changes in the Articles of Agree- 
|ment of the Fund and of the Bank 
|Or in this Act; and an over-all ap- 
|praisal of the extent to which the 
/operations and policies of the 
|Fund and the Bank have served, 
and in the future may be expected 
to serve, the interests of the 
United States and the world in 
‘promoting sound international 
economic cooperation and further- 


ing world security. 

“(7) The Council shall make 
such reports and recommendations 
to the President as he may from 





Council may consider necessary 
'to more effectively or efficiently 
‘accomplish the purposes of this 
Act or the purposes for which the 
Council is created. 


“(c) The representatives of the 
United States on the Fund and 





Bank of Washington (and all 
other agencies of the Government 
ito the extent that they make or 
| participate in the making of for- 
|eign loans or engage in foreign 
|financial, exchange ‘or monetary 
| enoerseone) shall keep’ the 


Council fully informed of their 


activities and shall provide the 
/Council with such further infor- 
|mation or data in their possession 
‘as the Council may deem neces- 
| sary to the appropriate discharge 
‘of its reponsibilities under this 
| Act.” 

| Section 14 of the Bretton Woods 
|Agreements Act draws attention 
| to the United States Government’s 
policy of reducing obstacles to 
international trade and then pro- 
vides that “In considering the 
policies of the United States in 
| foreign lending and the policies of 
|the Fund and the Bank, particu- 
larly in conducting exchange 
| transactions, the Council and the 
'United States representatives on 
the Fund and the Bank shall give 
careful consideration to the prog- 
ress which has been made in 
achieving such agreement and co- 
operation.” 


Advisory Board of the 
Export-Import Bank 

The provision of an advisory 
board in the Export-Import Bank 
Act reads as follows: 

“There shall be an Advisory 
Board consisting of the Chairman 
of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, who. shall serve as 
Chairman, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System, which shall meet at the 
call of the chairman. The Advisory 
Board may make such recommen- 
dations to the Board of Directors 
as it deems advisable, and the 
Board of Directors shall consult 
the Advisory Board on major 
questions of policy.’’* 

To the layman it appears that 








*The reasons for this separate 
board with its individual chair- 
man had to do with the person- 
alities of the time. Cf. BW Na- 
tional Advisory Council in the 
“Chroncile,” Nov. 8, 1945, p. 2202. 





extent to which the operations and | 
policies of the Fund and the Bank | 


have been coordinated, and the| 


\effective; recommentions on any | 


the powers given the NAC with 
respect to the Export-Import Bank 
as well as all other lending 
agencies in the foreign field are 
more specific and far-reaching 


than those which the Export-Im- | 


port Bank’s Advisory Board holds 
over that institution. Yet it seems 
a safe conclusion that by “con- 
sult” Congress did not mean that 
the Export-Import Bank could 
ignore the Advisory Board’s ad- 
vice. If so, there would have been 
little need to create the Advisory 
Board. In the Bretton Woods Act 
hearings and debates, it will be 
recalled, it was argued that the 
fact that member countries must 
under certain circumstances, such 
as a change in parity, “consult” 
the Fund is not an idle provision; 
the Fund having the power to 
penalize a recalcitrant member 
including the power to deprive it 
of access to the Fund’s facilities. 





|Editor’s Note: Mr. Bratter’s 
second article on the NAC will 
appear in the “Chronicle” of June 
27.) 


| * 


William O. Gay Dies 


William Otis Gay, retired New 
| York and Boston banker, died at 
| his home at the age of 80 after a 
long illness. Mr. Gay in the early 


|nineties established the invest-— 











Reserve System, and the Chair-|time to time request, or as the| ment banking firm of W. O. Gay | 


& Co. in Boston, of which he was 

| senior partner until the firm was 
|dissolved in 1935. He was form- 
_erly active in the textile manu- 
facturing field. 





| Harrison Wholesale Stock 


| Offered by Brailsford 


Brailsford & Co., Chicago, 
| headed a banking group which on 
| June 17 made a public offering oi 
| 85,000 shares of $1 par common 
stock of the Harrison Wholesal? 
Co. of Chicago, one of the prince 
pal wholeale distribut:ng comp: -- 
nies of the Middle West. T. 2 
stock was priced at $9.625 p:- 
share. The offering represents 2 
portion of present holdings c: 
several large stockholders and r > 
proceeds will accrue to the con 
pany. In January this year, t> > 
capitalization of the company w: ; 
changed from 30,000 shares  c: 
$7.50 par common to 210,000 shar: ; 
of $1 par. This class of stock con - 
stitutes the sole capitalization. 

The company’s two subsidiarie: 
are Luminator, Inc., whcih sell: 
interior illumination for trans- 
portation vehicles, and Visionator, 
Inc., which sells glazed window 
sash to the transportation indus-— 
try. 

The Company does a large di-- 
tributing business in the Chicag 
area and, through catalog distri- 
bution, with more than 22,006 
dealers over the country. 








H. C. Wainwright to Adm‘ 

BOSTON, Mass.—-H. C. Wain. 
wright & Co., 60 State Street, 
members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges, will ad ~ 
mit Francis V. Ward to partner-— 
ship on July 1. Mr. Ward ha; 





been with the firm for mary 
years. 





the Bank, and the Export-Import | 


NOTICE OF CALL FOR REDEMPTIO 


July 15, 1946. 


Dated: Wilmington, Delaware 
June 14, 1946 


Coupons maturing July 15, 1946, 
for payment to Guaranty Trust Company of New York in the usual manner; 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


To the Holders of 
COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Gold Debenture Bonds, 5% Series due 1961 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions of Section 
12 ot Article One and Section 1 of Article Three of the Indenture dated as 
of January 15, 1931, as amended by the Supplemental Indenture dated 
August 29, 1945, between Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation and 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, as Trustee, Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation has elected to call for redemption and will pay and 
redeem on July 15, 1946, at 102% of the principal amount thereof and 
interest accrued thereon to said date of redemption, all of its Gold 
ture Bonds, 5% Series due 1961, outstanding under said Indenture, as 
amended. Interest on said Gold Debenture Bonds will cease to accrue on 


Deben- 


Upon presentation and surrender of said Gold Debenture Bonds at the 
Corporate Trust Division of Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
140 Broadway, Borough of Manhattan, New York 15, N. Y., on or after 
said redemption date, together, in the case of coupon Bonds, with all 
coupons thereto appertaining, maturing after said redemption date, said 
Bonds will be paid and redeemed at the redemption price and interest 
accrued thereon to said date of redemption. Registered Bonds without 
coupons or coupon Bonds registered as to principal, in case payment to 
anyone other than the registered holder is desired, must be duly assigned 
in blank or accompanied by proper instrument of assignment in blank. 


should be detached and presented 


By: DALE PARKER 
Secretary and Treasurer 





Dated: Wilmington, Delaware 
June 14, 1946 © 





Notice of Immediate Payment 


Holders of the above-mentioned Gold Debenture Bonds may obtain im- 
mediate payment of the redemption price thereof and accrued interest 
thereon to July 15, 1946, by surrendering such Bonds, with all coupons 
thereto appertaining, maturing on and after July 15, 1946, to Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York at its said office. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


By: DALE PARKER 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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Edward L. Mass Now 
With E. M. Newton Go. 


BOSTON, MASS.—E. M. New- 
ton & Company, 201 Devonshire | 
Street, Boston investment dealers, | 
announce that Edward L. Mass} 
has joined their organization, fol-| 


lowing military service since 1943. | 


He served as a Major in the Army | 
Air Forces. Prior to entering the, 
Army he had been associated | 
since 1930 with the New York | 
Trust Company in their Invest- 
ment and Trust Departments. 


Hudson Motor Car 
Stock Subscribed for 


Stockholders of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. have subscribed to 
220,081 shares of additional com-| 
mon stock, without par value, 
which were offered to holders of 
record of May 27 on the basis of 
one additional share for each 
seven shares held. The subscrip- 
tion price was $22 a share and the 
rights expired at 3:00 p. m. on 
June 12. The remaining 6,892 
shares have been purchased by | 
W. E. Hutton & Co. and associates | 
and have been sold privately. 


| 


Iseman to Admit | 
Donald B. Iseman will acquire | 
the New York Stock Exchange | 
membership of Harold M. Iseman | 
and will be admitted to partner-| 
ship in Iseman & Co., 60 Beaver | 
Street, members of the New York | 
Stock Exchange, on June 27. 





| 
| 


Offerings Wanted | 
Immediate firm bids on §| 
practically all issues. | 

e | 


Weekly List 


Gladly furnished upon 
request. | 


| 





Semi-Annual | 
Valuation and Appraisal §| 


| 
| 


Complete dollar appraisal 
issued each June 30 and 
December 31. 


Monthly or Special 
Appraisal 


Our experience and facil- 
ities at your disposal. 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pennypacker 7330 


NEW YORK CITY 
REctor 2-6528-29 
Two private wires— 
Philadelphia, New York 
Teletype—PHLA 296 & 297 





EQUIPMENT | 
TRUST | 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 








The Government bond market continues to display a good tone 
as prices move within narrow limits. ... The technical position of the 
market improves as securities move from weak to strong hands... . 
Although institutional buying has been somewhat more substantial 
than in the past, there is still a waiting, let’s-see attitude, among 
some of these purchasers, who hold the opinion that they will be able 
to acquire securities at prices better than those presently prevailing. 
.. . Consequently a good trading market is still looked for... . Sav- 


|ings banks have recently been reported to be the largest purchasers 
|of the restricted obligations, with a sizeable amount of the Victory 
'Loan 2%s and 2'%s being taken out of the market by these institu- 
| tions. . 
| switching out of the June and December 2s of 1952-54, by non-bank 
‘holders, yet these bonds have acted well market-wise.. . 


. Also it is reported that there has been considerable 


This would seem to indicate that the deposit banks are con- 
tinuing ¢o find funds with which to acquire securities, that have 
a maturity long enough to offset some of the income lost through 
the retirement of high income obligations... . 


INVENTORY INCREASES 


The New York City member banks continue to add to their 
holdings of Government bonds, with their inventories of these se- 
curities going to another all-time high last week, when they pur- 
chased $61,000,000 of these obligations. .. . The member banks in the 


| Central Reserve City of New York have been consistent buyers of 


Government bonds, and this may be responsible, in part, for rumors 
of an increase in reserve requirements in the New York and Chicago 
areas. ... This raises the question as to whether an increase in re- 
serve requirements in the Central Reserve Cities would permanently 
halt the trend toward longer maturities which has been in evidence 
for some time, among commercial banks as a whole... . With their 


| positions in the shorter Government obligations such as to take care 


of any loss in deposits, these institutions have been moving into 
longer maturities in order to make up income that has been lost 
through the debt retirement program... . 


Despite this trend toward longer maturities the deposit 
banks, at the end of February, (latest available figures) showed 
more than 67% of their holdings due within five years. ... Se- 
curities maturing from five to 10 years aggregated 25.2%, so 
that the total due within 10 years amounted to more than 92.0% 
of the entire Government securities holdings of these institu- 
tions. ... 


These figures would seem to indicate that the commercial banks 
are liquid enough to meet any demands, despite the fact that they 
have been moving into somewhat longer-term obligations. .. . 


HOW WOULD BANKS REACT? 


| City and Chicago by the Federal authorities, would the banks in 


CERTIFICATES | those cities be likely to confine their purchases to certificates or | 
. . As long as} 
° | these institutions are in a position to meet deposit demands and in- | 

| creased reserve requirements through the sale of short-term obliga- | 
tions, it is considered likely that they will continue to take on longer | 


notes and refrain entirely from purchases of bonds? . 


maturities in order to make up some of the income lost by the re- 


'tirement of high coupon obligations. ... 


CURRENT PORTFOLIOS 

Although there is a definite trend among the commercial banks 
toward longer maturities, it is interesting to note that the institutions 
in the Central Reserve Cities of New York and Chicago at the end of 


‘last year held only $38,000,000 and $56,000,000 respectively, of the | Strain 


2\%s due Sept. 15, 1967/72, the longest bank eligible bond, and $88,- 


000,000 and $5,000,000 each of the 242s due March 15, 1956/58, fo 
. e | 


next longest obligation in the eligible list of securities. . . 
member banks in New York City and Chicago at the close of 1945 
reported positions in the ineligible 242s due Dec. 15, 1967/72, which 
were acquired during the Victory Loan, of $56,000,000 and $4,000,000. 
.. . Holdings in the 2%s due Dec. 15, 1959/62 amounted to $4,000,- 
000 in New York City and $2,000,000 in Chicago.... 


Positions in the partially exempt obligations, at the close of 
last year, among the member banks in New York City and 
Chicago, were far in excess of their holdings in the longest 
eligible taxable securities. .. . 


The 234% due Dec. 15, 1960/65 were owned by the New York 
City member institutions in the amount of $104,000,000, while those 
in Chicago totalled $109,000,000. .. . The 234% due June 15, 1958/63 
were held by the New York City banks in the amount of $87,000,000 
as against the positions of the Chicago banks of $74,000,000. .. . The 
holdings of the 234% of Sept. 15, 1956/59 were $84,000,000 in the 
New York City area, compared with $108,000,000 for Chicago... . 
The 2%% due March 15, 1955/60, the most popular partially exempt 
issue among these deposit banks were held in the amount of $309,- 
000,000 by the New York City institutions, while the Chicago banks 
owned $104,000,000.... 


MATURITY PREFERENCE 


Although the Central Reserve City banks have undoubtedly ac- 
quired longer-term obligations, since the end of 1945, it is believed 
that the greater part of these purchases have been in securities that 
mature in less than 10 years. . .. It is reported that the bulk of 
recent acquisitions by the commercial banks as a group has been 
in the 2s due from 1950 through 1952,... 


The largest position in the 2% bonds, among the member in- 
stitutions in New York City and Chicago, at the end of 1945, was 
in the September 2s of 1051-53, which amounted to $1,254,000,- 
000 and $76,000,000 respectively. . . . The next largest holdings 
were in the 2s due December 1952/54, which aggregated $991,- 
000,000 in the New York City area and $53,000,000 in Chicago. . 


The 2% due September 1950/52 were next in line with positions 
amounting to $932,000,000 among the New York City member banks, 
with those in Chicago aggregating $58,000,000. .. . Although the 
large city member institutions have been buyers of bonds. it has not 





|| resulted in these banks’ going principally into obligations that -have 
_| maturities of more than 10 years. 


|| banks have gone largely into securities that are due in six years or 


... It has meant that these deposit 


less. . . . While there has. been some lengthening of maturities, it 
has not been such a marked extension as to have an important bear- 
ing on the future liquidity of these institutions. .. . 


The Treasury announced the retirement of $2 billions of 
certificates on July ist, out of cash, which is in line with ex- 
pectations. . . . The debt retirement program from now on will 
be confined to certificates and notes. ... 


F. R. B. CREDIT CONTROLS 


The Federal Reserve Board’s report on credit policies, recently 
transmitted to the Congress, proposing direct control over security 
portfolios of commercial banks and the abandoning of interest rate 
changes as a credit control, would be a radical extension of Gov- 
ernment power over the banking system. , .. Whether Congress will 
grant the asked for changes in credit policy, as well as the re- 
sultant effects on the Government securities markets, seems to be 


If reserve requirements should be upped to 26% in New York | 


a matter for future to decide... . 





(Continued from first page) 


Britain, Mr. Vinson insisted on 
terms compared with which those 
proposed by the Final Act of 
Bretton Woods were very lenient 
indeed. 


During the prolonged negotia 
tions that led to the Loan Agree 
ment of December 6, Mr. Vinson 
established his reputation for hard 
bargaining. What caused partic 
ular resentment over here was the 
way in which he forced the Brit 
ish negotiators in the eleventh 
hour to agree that sterling should 
be made convertible within 12 
months after the granting of the 
loan, instead of after 5 years or 
more as under the Bretton Woods 
plan. He is also understood to 
have attempted to force the Brit 
ish negotiators to renounce the 
use of the “scarce currency” 
|clause of the Bretton Wood plan, 
|under which Britain is entitled to 
|apply discriminatory restrictions 
|against the United States if the 
| International Monetary Fund de 
'clares dollars to be scarce. This 
was not conceded, however, and 
the demand was eventually 
dropped. 


There is at least one senior of 
ficial of the British Treasury who 
is convinced that Mr. Vinson was 
the unwitting cause of Lord 
Keynes’s death. His uncompro 
|mising attitude, the way in which 
he “steam-rollered” all Lord 
| Keynes’s proposals at the Savan 
|nah Conference in May has un 
|doubtedly distressed the chief 
| British financial negotiator very 
| gravely, and the theory that the 

of hard bargaining with 
such a tough oppenent has aggra 
vated the latter’s*advanced heart 
trouble cannot be ruled out as im- 
possible. 


Mr. Vinson’s recent statement 
before the House of Representa 
tives Banking and Currency Com-— 
mittee on the settlement of the 
blocked sterling balances also 
/caused much resentment in Brit- 
|ish official circles. It placed Mr. 
Dalton in a very awkward posi- 
tion, because he. became subject 
to attacks in Parliament and the 
British Press, and was unable to 
defend himself adequately with 
out thereby weakening the 
chances of the ratification of the 
loan. The British version of what 
happened is understood to be that 
there have never*been any nego- 
tiations with thé United States 
about the actual terms on which 
the blocked balamces are to be 
settled. All that is supposed to have 
happened is that some amounts 
were mentioned during the course 
of the loan negotiations, by way 
of illustrating with the aid of 
concrete figures the possible meth- 
od of the settlement of sterling 
balances. There was no proposal 
on either side. Some doubt has 
also arisen whether the figures 
thus informally mentioned were 
those quoted by Mr, Vinson. There 
is certainly some. confusion, for 
the figures he quoted conveyed 
nothing to the British Treasury. 
Mr. Dalton was not however, in a 
position to state this in Parlia- 
ment, and had to confine himself 
to declaring that the British Gov- 
ernment had no commitment be- 











Britain Views Vinson Transfer 


yond Article 
Agreement. 

When following on Lord 
Keynes’s death it was announced 
that his place as British Governor 
to the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction would be filled 
by Mr. Dalton himself, those who 
knew both him and Mr. Vinson 
viewed the prospects of direct ne~ 
gotiations between the two with 
gloomy forebodings. They fully 
expected a sharp clash of per- 
sonalities, with incalculable con-— 
sequences on American-British 
financial relations. For in his 
way Mr. Dalton is fully as tough 
as Mr. Vinson. The two men 
were expected to rub each other 
up the wrong way. Some of Mr. 
Dalton’s British opponents were 
secretly pleased at the prospects 
of him being treated in the same 
way as he treats the Opposition 
in the House of Commons, But 
the satisfaction they might have 
derived from this would have 
been meagre compensation for the 
deterioration of Anglo-American 
relations. 

Little is known here about Mr. 
Vinson’s successor. On the whole, 
official circles do not expect Mr. 
Snyder to be any more concilia— 
tory than his immediate predeces— 
sor has been. But those who knew 
Mr. Snyder hope that, as he is of 
a totally different type than Mr. 
Vinson and Mr. Dalton, there may 
not be quite such a clash of per-— 
sonalities as would have been if 
Mr. Dalton had to meet Mr. Vin- 
son at the conference table. 


Federal Mfg. & Eng. 
Stock Placed on Markel 


An underwriting group headed 
by Sills, Minton & Company, Inc., 
A. G. Edwards & Sons, Butcher & 
Sherrerd and Boettcher & Co. on 
June 14, is offered 116,000 shares 
($1 par) common stock of the 
Federal Manufacturing & Engi- 
neering Corp’n at $5 a share. 
Others in the underwriting group 
are: Chace, Whiteside & Warren, 
Inc.; Blair F. Claybaugh & Co.; 
Investment Securities Co.; Link- 
Gorman & Co.; Park-Shaughnessy 
& Co. and Dudley H. Waters & Co. 

Federal Manufacturing & En- 
gineering Corp’n has its principal 
offices in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is 
engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of photographic apparatus 
and scientific educational toys. 

The offering represents 49.57% 
of 234,000 outstanding shares, all 
of which are owned by four prin- 
cipals in the company. Corpora— 
tion does not participate in pro~- 
ceeds of the sale. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce to 


Admit E. E. McClure 
BALTIMORE, Md.—Stein Bros. 


10 of the Loan 


York and Baltimore Stock Ex- 
change and other leading Ex- 
changes, 
McClure to partnership in the 
firm on July 1. Mr. McClure has 
been with the firm for some time 
in charge of the Cumberland, Md. 
office. 


will admit E. Elwood | 
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i 
& Boyce, members of the New | 
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such word as “impossible” in the 


’ garded as “our way of life.” 
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- sake, they, or many of them, went 


‘business and trade, in the area of 
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Material Progress Lacks- 
. Spiritual Development 


(Continued from page 3356) 
world’s economic, political and so- 
cial life. It has run far, far ahead 
of spiritual and moral progress. 
Spiritual progress has been hin- 
dered by the moral disintegra.ion 
incident to the two greatest wars 
in history. The whole world now 
is backward in accepting, as a 
part of life, ethical standards 
which all admit are correct. Pri- 
vate morals, social ethics and in- 
ternational harmony have failed 
to keep pace with scientific and 
economic conquests. 

Philosophers from the begin- 
ming of time have sought to cata- 
logue ihe ‘goods’ of life. Most 
men and women think they can 
be happy if they have health, can 
love and have the love of others, 
are endowed with special talent 
permitting creative accomplish- 
ment, can experience ihe thrill of 
power over other people and 
things, can possess riches and ac- 
quire fame. The average person, 
if he stops to think at all, feels 
‘that if he had these six things, 
mamely: health, love, talent, pow- 
er, riches and fame, the ends of 
life would be in his possession. 
That, whether you realize it or 
not, is popular private opinion! 
The past 50 years have taught it, 
wi.h special emphasis on accom- 
plishment, riches, fame and pow- 
er. 

Indeed, most of the boys of my 
generation had indoctrinated into 
their souls the ambition to rise as 
a second religion—I fear some- 
times as a religion more im- 
portant than any true spiritual 
value. With this materialistic em- 
phasis on ambition for ambition’s 


out into ihe world and accom- 
plished miracles in the fields of 


science and invention, in engin- 
eering, in creative building, in the 
organization and regimentation of 
money and capital, and in influ- 
encing the opinions and emo.ions 
of the masses. Their conquests 
knew no bounds. There was no 


vocabulary of those who built the 
industry, developed the trade, or- 
ganized and expanded modern 
government, and twice fought ihe 
foreign enemies of what we re- 


After each one of the “goods” of 
life has been critically examined, 
one feels a rising sense of futility. 
One reason, of course, is that the 
most impor.ant of all the “goods” 
of life, as pointed out in a recent 
book by Rabbi Leibman of Bos- 
ton, is “peace of mind.” 

Peace of mind is not a material 
value, but a spiritual one. This 
last generation has not sought 
spiritual values, so it has not 
found peace of mind. In fact, by 
seeking other things, it often has 
lost it. 

I would almost go as far as to 
say that the very striving for 
siriving’s sake, which has been a 
very real part of the intimate per- 
sonal life of most Americans for 
the past 100 years or more, has 
made peace of mind a thing to be 
feared, and a “good” which many 
people consciously have avoided. 

The ‘mainspring of economic 
progress is the profit motive, and, 
of all men, I would be the first to 
defend it. The highest satisfac- 
tions of life, however, often are in 
the contributions we make to hu- 
man values. I think we are just 
beginning to learn that there can 
be no sound economic conquests 
unless comparable social contri- 
butions are involved. 

As we, who have lived most of 
our lives in the first half of the 
Twentieth Century, turn over the 
ac‘ive management of the second 
half of the century to you gradu- 
ates, of this and other institutions 
of learning, we are well aware 


If you do: better than we 
have done, the world won't be a 
happy place to live in 20 or 30 
years from now. For your protec- 
tion, and the protection of the 
families you~ will establish, you 
must do a Wetter job wiih life, 
and with the’State than we have 
done. » 
The picturé.I would like to 
leave with you is simple. You are 
inheriting a“huge mass of undi- 
gested knowlédge and wealth only 
lately acquiré@ by civilized soci- 
ety. The generations which ac- 
cumulated this new knowledge 
and added wealth have not had 
time to learn;how to use them 
wisely and well. It is up to you 
to take what you have inherited, 
fuse it into society, and assimilate 
it into yourselves. 

Above all, you must correct the 
lack of balance between human 
and materialaprogress. The mind, 
and, even more, the heart of man, 
must be conditioned to a compli- 
cated environment. Mankind must 
learn to make-cons.ructive use of 
things which can be and have 
been abused” 

I don’t know how long this 
faulty human animal called “‘man” 
has walked the face of the earth. 
The rocks seem to say that he has 
lived on this planet for at least 
200,000 years. Yet, so far as we 
know, civilization is only 10,000 
years old; and our capitalistic eco- 
nomic system hardly dates back 
more than 200 or 300 years. 

On that basis, man has been 
civilized only 5% of his animal 
life, and has lived only 3% of his 
civilized life under an economic 
and social system somewhat simi- 
lar to that under which we live 
today. 

I guess we are a little impa- 
tient when we expect too much 
too soon. Progress always is ac- 
companied with “growing pains.” 
The world’s worst troubles, like 
those of the wise old lady, are 
those that never happen. 

Nevertheless, here are prob- 
lems you need to keep in mind. 

We have.a staggering national 
debt and, , yet, no clear fis- 
cal policy © provide for its or- 
derly retirément or its manage- 
ment. ce ' 

Industry .is still in a _ strait- 
jacket fromewhich the govern- 
ment has n6t,yet been willing or 
able to extrieate it. 

We preach democracy abroad 
and practic@*statism ai home. 

Our eleeted leaders delegate 
their power®’to a handful of la- 
bor bosses who tell us when we 
may work or rest, when we may 
have light, heat and power; when 


we may travel; when we may 
have the gdeds we require. 
Responsibility, equality, the 


sanctity of @entracts, the princi- 
ples of majority rule are ignored. 


Free markets no longer exist in 
the true 


The “doméstic tranquility” set 
forth in the preamble to our Con- 
stitution has been lost. 


ChurchilE= When his country’s 
fortunes wefe at lowest ebb in 
this last bye ae mia that Eng- 
land’s position Was “serious but 
not hopeless;”. DeValera, when his 
country Was subjected to the 
World Ward economic embargo, 
is said to have commented that 
Ireland’s e6ndition was “hopeless 
but not serious.” 


I would venture to observe that 
the outlook for the second half of 
the century for you young people 
is hopeful to the extent that you 
are seridus and determined and 
that you believe in the kind of life 
under which we have lived and 
advanced, 


This is no slap-happy time in 
which to live’ But it is a genera- 
tion of great promise if you can 
harness » hearts and souls of 





roll over the highways of a still 
young civilization. 

Is it carrying the metaphor too 
far to say that ihe world for your 
generation has all the possibilities 
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of a strong, healthy, well-bread 











colt just waiting to be broken? 
Your task, as I see it, is to tame 
it and dedicate it to the welfare of 
mankind. 


Prize Donations at 
N. Y. Dealers Outing 


The Outing Committee of the 
New York Security Dealers As-— 
sociation received the following 
donations of merchandise, etc., 
through the generosity of the fol- 
lowing member firms and corpo- 
rations: 

Buckley Bros., one $20 gift cer- 
tificate; Herzog & Co., one box 
golf balls; Hourwich & Co., one 
$25 war bond; Lebenthal & Co., 
one book; J. F. Reilly & Co., three 
bottles of liquor; Security Adjust- | 
ment Corp., 1 leather wallet; Se 
curity Adjustment Corp., one sil 
ver key chain. 

Outside donation as follows: 
Travellers Luggage Co., 
large electric grill; Berg—Holz 








chandise certificate. 


tee received cash donations total-| 
ing $833.75 from the following 
firms and corporations with which | 
approximately over 70 prizes were 
purchased: 


Allen & Co.; Amott, Baker & 





Goldwater & Co.; Greene & Co.; 
F. H. Koller & Co., Inc.; Luck-—| 


Troster, Currie & Summers; C. E. 
Unterberg & Co.; Ward & Co.; J. 
Arthur Warner & Co. and M. S. 
Wien & Co. 

Members of the 1946 Outing 
Committee were: 

John J. O’Kane, Jr; John J.| 
O’Kane, Jr. & Co., Chairman; | 
Chester A. Alberts, C. A. Alberts 
& Co.; Richard M. Barnes, A. M. 
Kidder & Co.; Leo J. Goldwater, | 
L. J. Goldwater & Co.; Herbert | 
D. Knox, H. D. Knox & Co.; F. H. 
Koller, Jr., F. H. Koller & Co.;) 
Hanns E. Kuehner, Joyce, Kueh- | 
ner & Co.; Stanley L. Roggenburg, | 
Roggenburg & Co.; George A.| 
Searight, First Colony Corp.; Ber- | 
tram Seligman, Ward & Co.; John | 
H. Valentine, John H. Valentine 
Co.; Melville S. Wien, M. S. Wien | 
& Co.; assisted by Alfred E. Loyd, | 
Alfred E. Loyd & Co.; and R. 
Page Mason, Allen & Co. 


Sitkoff and Hacker 
Join James D. Cleland 


James D. Cleland & Company, 
50 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounce that Morris T. Sitkoff is 
now associated with them as head 
of the trading department. 

Mr. Sitkoff has been recently 
released from the Army of the 
United States with the rank of 
Captain after service in the Paci- 
fic Ocean area with the Corps of 
Engineers and as Assistant Chief 
of Staff Gl in the Western Paci- 
fic Base Command. 

J. A. Hacker, formerly of Dis- 
tributors Group, Inc., is now as- 
sociated with the firm as Cashier. 


Rejoins Bache & Co. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO — Ferdi- 
nand J. Kaufmann has rejoined | 
the staff of Bache & Co., 16 East | 
Broad Street, after serving in the | 
armed forces. Mr. Kaufmann was | 
previously with the firm in the| 
Cleveland office. 


R. Clark Opens : 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.— | 
Robert A. Clark is engaging in 


























that our generation, in some re- 
spects, has made a sorry record. 


mankind © the scientific and 
material vehicles now waiting te 


the securities business from of- 
fices in the Apco Tower Building, 


us last week. 


suggested by the salesman. 


one | instance. 


ities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 





One of the best stories we’ve heard in a long while was told to 


In these days, when practically all one hears regarding 
the prices of verything, is that buyers are being held right and left, 
it is a welcome note to hear that investors, at least, are paying THE 
MARKET PRICE AND NOT MORE. 
with the ethical cooperation of his firm, made it their joint business 
to see to it that the customer even got a better break than that which 
the original contract price provided. 


In this instance, a salesman, 


This salesman offered a small block of an attractive, unlisted 


security to his customer, and after some consideration the client 
decided that he would purchase the securities at a fixed price. 
salesman told the customer that the market was inactive and that 
the price at which the purchase could be made was fourteen dollars 
a share. This was agreeable to the customer and he gave the sales- 
man an order for four hundred shares. 
sale was made, the firm made a purchase of an additional lot of this 
same stock, and replaced the position at a cost which, in the opinion 
of both the salesman and the firm, would justify reducing the price 
of the four hundred shares about a quarter of a point. 


The 


Within an hour after the 


The question next came up as to whether the client would mis- 


the purchase. 


understand a reduction in the price if it were offered. Perhaps he 
| might think that such a price reduction voluntarily made, would 
| indicate that the stock in question was not as attractive as originally 
But the salesman had handled the matter 
of marketability and the inactivity of the stock properly in the first 
He had told his customer that such was the case, and he 
| knew that his client was well aware that the market was thin. 
man, Haberdasher, one $10 mer—| Was an instance where the investor knew what he was buying and 
| was well satisfied to hold this stock for a considerable period of time. 
Besides the above, the Commit-—| Capital appreciation over the longer term was the objective behind 


This 


The decision was agreed upon that the following day the sales- 
man would telephone the customer and tell him that the price was 
voluntarily being reduced to the extent of a quarter point on the 
whole transaction. The next day the salesman did this, and explained 
to the customer that dad fortunate purchase had been made by his 


Co.; First Colony Corp.; Fitzger—| firm of the same stock which he had sold to him. He told him that 
ald & Co.; Geyer & Co., Inc.; L. J.| a new confirmation was being sent, showing a reduction in the price, 


and that his customer should send a check for a hundred dollars less 


Hourwich & Co.; R. H. Johnson & | than that for which he had originally contracted. The customer told 
Co.; Joyce, Kuehner & Co.; A. M.| the salesman that he appreciated this very much and the next time 
Kidder & Co.; H. D. Knox & Co.;| he was in the neighborhood to drop in and see him. 

This the salesman did a few weeks later. 


hurst & Co,; F. J. Rabe & Co.;| over a portfolic of securities to the salesman and said, “You didn’t 
Roggenburg & Co.; Strauss Bros.;| think I had this account too, did you?” 


C. H. Tipton Securities Corp.;| much larger than the salesman had ever imagined this client owned. 


The customer turned. 


It was a list of securities 


It was another list which belonged to the sister of this investor, and 


over which he had complete supervisicn. 


The salesman scanned the 


list and before he could say much more, the customer told him to 
take it back to his office and suggest any changes and revisions which 


he thought might be appropriate, 


There is only one answer as to why this salesman go that list 
and why he will do more business than ever before with this 


customer. 


CONFIDENCE IS BUILT UPON FAIR DEALING, TELL- 


ING THE TRUE FACTS, AND DOING UNTO OTHERS THE WAY 
YOU WOULD WISH THEM TO DO UNTO YOU. The golden rule-— 


it still is the best policy for conducting any business. 
| there can be no better way. 


In the long run 





Walter Nelson Opens Firm 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, — 

Walter A. Nelson is forming Wal- 

ter A. Nelson & Co. with offices 

at 111 Sutter Street, to engage in 
the investment business. In the 
past he was with Hill Richards & 

Co. and prior thereto conducted 

his own investment business in 

San Francisco. 





Tilton Joins Hare’s, Ltd. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF,— 
Ronald Tilton has joined the staff 
of Hare’s, Ltd., 19 Rector Street, 
New York City. Mr. Tilton in the 
past was with Independence Fund 
of North America and prior 
thereto was an officer of Hewitt 
& Co., Inc., and. conducted his own 
investment business in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Canadian Securities 


By WILLIAM McKAY 
The under-populated Dominion of Canada has the greatest ex- 
tent of unfortified frontier of any country in the world. By grace of 
its proximity to this country, the 3,897 miles of southern border re- 
quire no defense and on the contrary are uniquely guarded. On the 
ether hand it is now vividly obvious that the Dominion’s far flung 
polar front is woefully unguarded. 
Thus a newly recognized re-®— 
sponsibility is thrust upon Canada as the guardian of the northern 
outposts of the Western world. In 
; this aerial atomic age, moreover, 
the approaches to the northern 
planetary roof have suddenly as- 
sumed the most vital importance. 
In addition, it must not be over- 
looked that the immediate hinter- 
land, comprising as it coes the 
2% million square mile area of 
the Laurentian Shield, contains 
the world’s largest resources of 
strategic materials. However, co- 
lossal the problem of defense, it 
is today not only a matter of 
paramount concern to Canada 
alone but also to the entire West- 
ern world. With the old lines of 
communication rapidly becoming 
obsolescent, the glaring vulnera- 
bility of Canada’s freshly discover- 
ered strategic outposts poses an 
awkward problem for British Im- 
perial defense. For this country the 
situation is even more intimately 
pressing. Military strategy is no 
longer concerned with the 
dangers from the West and East 
but must now concentrate on the 
vulnerable North. 


In this way it woud appear that 
the ultimate full exploitation of 
Canada’s unique source of wealth 
—the fabulous Laurentian Shield 
—is now a matter of the imme- 
diate future. Military necessity 
will override normal economic 
and geographical barriers. 

New railroads and highways 
linking the north with the south 
will repeat the miracle achieved 
in the south by the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific railroad 
system. In this effort capital from 
Britain and this country could 
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play a notable part. Finally with 
ready access to the enormous 
riches of this region, an eventual- 
ly adequate population will be as- 
sured. In this way military de- 
fense would combine an economic 
offensive that might very well 
constitute a turning point in 
world history. 


Market Action 


During the past week the salient 
feature of the market was the re- 
newal of demand for internal 
Dominions which caused a sharp 
recovery in free funds to 94%. 
It is possible that these purchases 
were induced by fear of restric- 
tions on subscription to the forth- 
coming Canadian loan. As pre- 
viously suggested it is likely that 
the Canadian Department of Fi- 
nance will take all reasonable 
measures to deter the creation of 
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additional external indebtedness. 
As a result Dominion internal 
bonds in the hands of non- 
residents will have little basis of 
comparison with those held with- 
in the Dominion. Apart from acti- 
vity in internal bonds the rest of 
the market was almost stationary 
with the exception of a slight 
flurry in Albertas which strength- 
ened fractionally. 

With regard 


to immediate 





prospects the recently issued Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Report wou!d 
tend to bear out previous sugges- 
tions of caution in extending com- 
mitments. Although the wartime 
pattern of interest rates will be 
maintained for the time being it 
must be borne in mind that we 
are now at the end of one phase 
and on the threshold of another 
where the basic conditions can be 
markedly different. 


Cony. Preferred Stock 
Of Twin Coach Offered 


A banking group headed by 
Reynolds & Co. and Laurence M. 
Marks & Co., on June 19 offered 
to the public a new issue of 85,- 
715 shares of $1.50 cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, par 
value $35 of Twin Coach Co., at 
$36 per share. The net proceeds 
to be received by the company 
from the sale of these securities 
will be used to acquire a hangar 
and approximately 21 acres of 
land at Buffalo Municipal Air- 
port; to acquire certain machinery, 
tooling and equipment for use at 
the Buffalo plant, and to acquire 
certain machine tools for use by 
the company’s subsidiary, Fageol 
Products Co. In addition, the com- 
pany will replenish its working 
capital to the extent of approxi- 
mately $700,000, which sum has 
been spent in the past two years 
to acauire buildings, machinery 
and equipment at the main plant 
in Kent, Ohio. The balance of ap- 
proximately $1,090,000 will be 
added to working capital and may 
be used for improvements to 
plant and equipment, develop- 
ment of existing and new prod- 
ucts, carrying of inventories and 
accounts receivable and for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. 

The preferred stock is conver- 
tible, based on a value of $35 per 
share, into commen stock, at the 
basic conversion price of $26.25 
per share. The new stock is re- 
deemable on 30 days’ notice at 
$37.50 per share on or before 
April 1, 1951, and at $36.50 there- 
after plus accrued and unpaid 
dividends in each case. 


Namm’s Common Stock 
issue Oversubscribed 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New 
York, on June 14 placed on the 
market 100,000 shares of $1 par 
value common stock of Namm’s 
Inc. at $11 per share. This repre- 
sents the first time the 70-year- 
old Brooklyn, N. Y., department 
store has employed public financ- 
ing. The issue was oversubscribed. 
The net proceeds will be used for 
general corporate purposes, in- 
cluding payment of expenses con- 
nected with modernizing store 
equipment and increasing inven- 
tories. 

_ With this financing, capitaliza- 
tion censists of 324,000 shares of 
common stock. There is no 
funded debt. 


Heller Branch in Maine 


Stanley Heller & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, are 
opening a seasonal branch office 
at the Summit Springs Hotel, Po- 
land, Me., with direct private 
wire to their New York office. 


Issues in Process of Registration 


(Continued from page 3343) 
the mails to sell or offer to buy such security through the 
use or medium of any prospectus or otherwise;” 


Subdivision 2 of the same section also makes it unlawful 
to carry or cause to be carried through the mails or in inter- 
state commerce by any means or instruments of transporta- 


tion, any such security for the purpose of sale or for delivery 
after sale. 


Of course, any actual sale evidenced by confirmation 
prior to the time that the registration statement is in actual 
effect is a clear violation of the law. 

Such infractions are not numerous. 

When and where they exist, these may be evidenced by 
records of “buy orders” or by copies of confirmation. 


The Commission has held that lack of willfulness in a 
disciplinary proceeding will not prevail as a defense where 
the proof indicates that the respondent was entirely aware 
of all that it was doing. 


In situations of this type, the real difficulty arises not 
from clear infractions of the statute but rather from the fact 
that time schedules being frequently short, a proposed issue 
may be widely discussed and publicized, and properly so, 
and it is not unusual for many inquiries to be made concern- 
ing the proposed securities on the basis of the belief that 
the registration statement will shortly become effective. 

We maintain that inquiries of that type and an exchange 
of information without, however, the acceptance of orders or 
the effecting of any sale, is permissible. Memoranda of the 
extent of an inquirer’s interest, even as to the number of 
shares or bonds, we believe not to be a violation of law, so 
long as no order results. 


Such information may ultimately be verified through 
the medium of the prospectus which is legally issued after 
the registration statement has become duly effective. 

We are not in sympathy with violators of the law. They 
should be punished. 

The mandate of the statute is clear. 

The authority of the Commission to impose penalties is 
also clear under Section 15A (1) (2). ' 

The Securities and Exchange Commission may, upon 
appropriate notice and opportunity for a hearing, suspend 
for a period not exceeding twelve months, or expel from a 
registered securities association any member thereof who 
violates a provision of the Securities Act of 1933. 

It has exercised such power. 

We believe dealers should adhere to the provisions of 
the Securities Acts, including the prohibition against deal- 
ing in securities before the registration statement has be- 
come effective, just as they should other laws of the land. 

We are also for continuance of that custom under which 
underwriters listen to inquiries from dealers and investors. 
made between the time of the filing and the final effective 
hour of a registration statement. 

THIS CUSTOM SHOULD NOT BE INTERFERED 
WITH. 





Frank W. Morrow to 
Resume Inv. Business 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Frank 
W. Morrow will shortly resume 
his investment business under the 
firm name of Morrow and Com- 
pany. Mr. Morrow has been serv- 
ing in the U. S. Marine Corps for 
the past four years. Prior thereto 
he conducted an investment busi- 
ness in Cleveland as member of 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange. 





Henry Cuscaden With 
Paul H. Davis & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Henry J. Cus= 
caden has become associated with 
Paul H. Davis & Co., 10 La Salle 
Street, members of the New York 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges. 
Mr. Cuscaden in the past was: 
manager of the Municipal Depart= 
ment for John B. Dunbar & Co, 
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Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 
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Federal Debt Management and 
Bank Earnings 


(Continued from page 3343) 
erally and a Member of the Con- 
gress who believes in our repre- 
sentative form of government and 
who is very certain that the Con- 
gress as an institution is not obso- 
lete and no longer of any value to 
the people in their industrial ac- 
tivities. So believing in your in- 
dustry and in the usefulness of 
Congress I think we have a mu- 
tual interest in being here to- 
gether. 

Those who have had occasion 
to comprehend our State and Fed- 
eral laws as they affect the opera- 
tion of banks even after the indi- 
vidual banking charter has been 
granted and the capital structure 
completed are fully aware of the 
influence legislative bodies may 
have over the opération of banks 
by reason of the provisions con- 
tained in State and Federal laws. 
Furthermore, it is of course a fact 
that forces are now coming into 
play which will bring about far- 
reaching amendments to Federal 
laws at least as they affect the 
operations of member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Only a few days ago when 
Chairman Eccles of the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors ap- 
peared before our House Banking 
and Currency Committee I in- 
quired of him when the Board 
expected to file with Congress its 
recommendations for the revision 
of certain banking laws. This re- 
port has, as you probably know, 
been under consideration for some 
time. It is of course no simple 
report to prepare because what it 
will call for will be of great im- 
portance to not only commercial 
banks but to all those who do 
business with commercial banks 
as well as all investment houses, 
insurance companies, building and 
loan associations and others who 
purchase and sell Government se- 
curities in the open market. I un- 
derstand from Chairman Eccles 
that the report will be forthcom- 
ing within a short time. I shall 
not be surprised if we have it be- 
fore the adjournment of the pres- 
ent Congress which is now sched- 
uled for not later than next Aug. 
1 to 10. 


No Immediate Action by Congress 


I do not expect the Congress to 
take any action upon the recom- 
mendations that may appear in 
that report before the present Con- 
gress adjourns. However, if you 
will permit me to make a guess it 
is to the effect that the forces now 
running will develop sufficient 
pressure to cause the 80th Con- 
gress to act sometime shortly after 
it convenes January of next year. 

Within five years the total as- 
sets of your insured banks in- 
creased 132% and on Dec. 31 last 
aggregated slightly more than 
$169,000,000,000. While this was 
occurring the change in one major 
type of assets held by these in- 
sured institutions jumped over 
445%. I refer to your holdings of 
United States Government obliga- 
tions which on Dec. 31 last, ex- 
ceeded $96,000,000,000. This most 
interesting development occurred 
while your loans, discounts, and 
overdrafts increased only 51.6% 
and your miscellaneous assets ac- 
tually declined 25.3%. 


There is, to me, an encouraging 
sign in that while during the war 
most of the industrial expansion 
was financed directly by the Fed- 
eral Government rather than by 
the banks, with the end of hostil- 
ities and with the beginning of 
the reconversion of industry there 
has been a sharp upturn in the 
volume of commercial industrial 
loans. Let this continue with all 
the speed possible for reasons I 
shall later point out. 

While on Dec. 31 last the in- 
sured operating banks had de- 
mand and time deposits booked to 
the credit of individuals, partner- 


ships, and corporations of over 
$112,000,000,000 these same insti- 
tutions carried loans, discounts, 
and overdrafts of only $29,000,- 
000,000, leaving an excess owned 
by the customers of $83,000,000,- 
000, or say 74%. 

This ownership of deposits by 
bank customers is of the greatest 
significance when related to pres- 
ent banking laws, bank invest- 
ment policy, Federal Reserve bank 
powers over reserve requirements 
and open market operations and 
the control of the public’s attitude 
towards purchasing consumers’ 
durable and non-durable goods. 
Insofar as I am informed, never 
before in the history of banking 
in the United States did a’ similar 
situation prevail. Your industry, 
bank supervisory authorities, and 
a few Members of Congress are 
beginning to wonder what can and 
should be done about some of 
these matters. 


Importance of Debt Management 


On the other hand, we, the peo- 
ple, banks and their owners, de- 
positors, and every other citizen, 
have this $270,000,000,000 debt. 
Its management goes to the very 
heart of politics. No major po- 
litical party can ignore the vast 
economic, social, and _ political 
ramifications incident to such a 
debt in a country where labor 
monopolies exercise such un- 
bridled powers as have been evi- 
denced here in the United States 
during the 10 months’ interim 
since major hostilities ceased. The 
flow of total national income, of 
tax dollars to the Treasury, of so- 
cial security “takes” to be in- 
vested in the special issues of the 
Treasury, the attitude of the 
working and thrifty public to in- 
vestments in Government issues 
or to cashing savings bonds, the 
scarcity, or ample supply of con- 
sumers’ durable and non-durable 
goods, and many other less im- 
portant factors, are all involved 
in these strikes. 


The play of these many forces 
brings into the open clear conflicts 
in the opinions and policies of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
authorities and the political ad- 
ministration in power. It will be 
an amazing example of coordi- 
nated effort if these three arms 
of Government can travel the dif- 
ficult road of Federal debt man- 
agement during the forthcoming 
25 or more years without bring- 
ing great economic and social up- 
heavals to our people. 

Congress fully comprehends the 
political fact that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is a political ap- 
vointee of the party in power. 
This individual may be highly 
qualified for the job or, speaking 
bluntly, he may be appointed 
upon the basis of his political 
value to the party. Such a set of 
facts may resolve matters. to 
where the actual determination of 
debt management policies may 
fall to career men in the Depart- 
ment or to Department employees 
who have none too many qualifi- 
cations for the job. And it is con- 
ceivable that men who are outside 
the Treasury and who Carry no 
particular public responsibility for 
Treasury policies may exercise 
great and direct power in debt 
management. 

The Secertary of the Treasury 
must give consideration to the 
politics of the general situation as 
pressed upon him by his Cabinet 
colleagues and the President him- 
self. 

If we may assume that a post- 
war budget of sane proportions 
will prevail then we must like- 
wise assume that the cost of serv- 
icing the present debt at the rate 
of interest which now governs on 
the various stratas of the debt 
will be one of the major top (if 
not the largest single one) items 
in the Federal Budget. It will, 











Municipal News and Notes 











Buoyed by the phenomenal suc- 
cess that attended the $29,100,000 
financing operation by the City of 
Philadelphia, the market for State 
and local tax-exempts acted ex- 
tremely wel] the past week, with 
dealers being able to report a 
sharp interest in offerings by in- 
vestors. This latter development 
was clearly reflected in the clos- 
ing out of a number of open ac- 
counts, coupled with a noticeable 
narrowing of spread on bids sub- 
mitted for new issues. 

That the Philadelphia achieve- 
ment was primarily responsible 
for the market’s strong perform- 
ance is a foregone conclusion. 
Eagerly awaited by the trade as 
an indication of the market’s 
absorptive power, the undertak- 
ing met the test with flying 
colors and in a manner that heft 
no doubt as to its ability to re- 
tain its recent gains and quite 
possibly forge ahead to higher 
levels. 

In deference to the size of the 
flotation, only two bidders were 
represented at the sale, each of 
which, however, included the 





Banking Group Offers 
McGrath-St. Paul Stock 


Offering of 37,000 shares of cu- 
mulative convertible preferred 
stock and 37,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of McGrath-St. Paul 
Company was made on June 19 by 
a banking group composed of 
Irving J. Rice & Co., Amos Treat 
& Co., Weil & Arnold and Link, 
Gorman & Co. Inc. The preferred 
stock is priced at $6 per share and 
the common at $2 per share. 


Each share of preferred stock is 
convertible into two “shares of 
common stock, based on an initial 
conversicn price of $3 per share 
of common. The preferred stock 
is redeemable on 30 days’ notice 
at $8 per share on or before June 
15, 1947, and at prices down to $6 
for redemptions made after June 
15, 1950. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
this stock will be used for general 
corporate purposes, and for the 
possible acquisition of chromium 
Dlating facilities and other equip- 
ment. 

Outstanding capitalization of 
the company. upon completion of 
this financing, will consist of 187,- 
008 shares of 50 cent par value 
common stock and 37,000 shares 
of *5 par value preferred stock. 

The company was incorporated 
in 1940 in Minnesota under the 
name Photo Record Equipment 
Co. to acquire the photographic 
equipment manufacturing busi- 
ness of another company of the 
same name established in 1935. 
In May 1944, the company devel- 
oped a wind-proof cigarette light- 
er sold under the trademark Gale 
Lite. In addition, the company is 
presently completing development 
work for the production of home 
appliances, including automatic 
electric coffee makers, meta! 
ironing boards, electric tea ket- 
tles and electric blankets. It also 
is completing plans for the pro- 
duction of shipping pallets. 


Join Edward Mathews Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Edward E. 
Mathews Co.,.53 State Street, has 
added Garrett J. Burke, William 
Grant, Abbott W. Lawrence, 
James W. Murphy, and Peter Ta- 
vanis to the firm’s staff. 





Vincent Hale Director 

At a board meeting held yester- 
day, Vincent Hale, partner of 
Sterling, Grace & Co., was elected 
a director of the Pere Marquette 








(Continued on page 3382) 


principal underwriting houses in 
the country. The National City 
Bank of New York, which headed 
the winning group, numbered 
among its main associates, Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., Lehman Bros., 
Blyth & Co., The First Boston 
Corp., Northern Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, and the Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Asso- 
ciation, of San Francisco. This 
account named a variety of inter- 
est rates for the bonds, the over- 
all maturities of which were from 
1947 to 1996 inclusive, resulting in 
a net interest cost to the city of 
1.5959 %. 

The unsuccessful group was 
headed by Drexel & Co., and in- 
cluded among its leading partici- 
pants the Chase National Bank, 
Bankers Trust Co., Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Smith, Barney & Co., Mellon 
Securities Corp., and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. This group furnished 
formidable opposition to the win- 
ning National City Bank account, 
having presented a tender that 
figured out to a net cost basis of 
1.6216%. 

A significant sidelight to the 
rapid closing of the successful 
Ssyndicate’s books was the subse- 
quent reported lack of offerings 
of the new bonds by dealers. 
This absence was attributed in 
some quarters to the belief that 
some members had decided to 
hold on to their allotments with 
a view to a possible markup of 
5 or perhaps 10 basis points. 
Whatever the explanation, the 
fact is that the operation proved 
a consummate success and 
served to invigorate the entire 
tax-exempt market in striking 
fashion. 


Atlantic City Sales Tax 
Ruled Unconstitutional 


The New Jersey Supreme Court 
ruled on June 14 that the 3% 
sales tax imposed by Atlantic 
City, N. J., was unconstitutional, 
thereby bringing to an end, at 
lease temporarily, an extremely 
productive source of revenue to 
the famed seaside resort. Imme- 
diately upon receiving the report 
of the Court’s decision, Mayor go- 
seph Altman announced that”an 
appeal would be filed with the 
Court of Errors and Appeals, the 
State’s highest judicial tribunal. 
The tax has been in effect since 
May 30, 1945, and during the 11 
months’ period has enriched the 
city’s treasury to the extent of 
more than $2,000,000. 

Atlantic City was the sole 
beneficiary of the law, passed 
by the 1945 State Legislature, 
which authorized shore resorts 
whose population exceeded 
50,000 to impose the tax. Funds 
obtained by the levy were to be 
used to repair damage caused 
by the hurricane which hit the 
Jersey coast on Sept. 14, 1944. 


In the Court’s opinion, written 
by Justice Harry Heher, the law 
was unconstitutional. It ruled that 
smaller resorts suffered propor- 
tionately equal damage and, in 
effect, should not be restrained 
from levying a sales tax while At- 
lantic City is authorized to impose 
one. It denied that Atlantic City 
was “ in a class by itself’ because 
of great fluctuations in its popu- 
lation, and held that other resort 
communities, particularly Long 
Branch and Asbury Park, had 
equally vulnerable financial posi- 
tions, suffered as much or greater 
hurricane damage, and were vic- 
tims of beach erosion. 

Atlantic City has 64,000 per- 
manent residents but an esti- 
mated 300,000 persons vacation 
there each year. 


“ec 


forwarded to the Senate broaden- 
ing and making permanent the 
Federal] Municipal Bankruptey 
Act which has been renewed om @ 
yearly basis since its initial enaet- 
ment in 1940, 


The measure, introduced by 
Representative Gwynne (Rep. 
Iowa) for the House Judiciary 
Committee, expands the act te 
cover revenue bonds issued by 
municipalities or their agents. 
Heretofore, it covered only gen- 
eral obligation bonds guaran- 
teed by local taxation authority. 


Niagara Falls Bridge 
Commission Ref. Approved 


President Truman recently 
signed a measure authorizing the 
Niagara Falls Bridge Commissien 
to refund its outstanding $4,008,- 
000 bonds on a 2%% basis, as 
compared with the present rate ef 
4%%. The Commission operates 
the Rainbow Bridge betweemp 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, and in consequenee 
of wartime conditions, including 
immigration, gasoline and tire re- 
strictions, was obliged to default 
on bond interest. 


The Commission has sinee 
called for payment on July i. 
1946, all of the original issue ef 
41%4% bonds. 





BIDS WANTED 





A RESOLUTION 
DIRECTING THE PUBLICATION OF A 
NOTICE INVITING PROPOSALS 
PURCHASE $5,700,000.00 OF PUBL&AC 
IMPROVEMENT GENERAL REVENGE 
BONDS OF THE CITY OF SAN AN- 
TONIO, TEXAS. 


* * * 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE COMMES- 
oa a OF THE CITY OF SAN 4AN- 


1. That sealed bids addressed to the 
City Clerk of the City of San Antonio 
will be received at the office of the 
City Clerk of the City of San Antomie 
in the City Hall, San Antonio 5, Texas, 
until 10:00 o’clock A. M. on the 27th 
day of June, A. D. 1946, at which time 
and place bids will be opened for the 
sale of all or any part of $5,700,00080 
of Public Improvement General Rewv- 
' enue Bonds to be issued by the City of 
San Antonio, Texas, and dated the 
lst day of July, A. D. 1946, said bonds 
pons in series and numbered as fel- 
Ows: 


A-45 INTERREGIONAL 
HIGHWAY BONDS........ $1,750,000.090 


B-45 AIRPORT ADMINIS- 
TRATION BUILDING 


Da hia oe 084 49,6 006900 1,500,000.09 
C-45 roones AND BRIDGE 
BOWTIE 2B cece Bits seed 000,008.20 
E- an “GARBAGE DISPOSAL 
Se PEL Sr eee 000.09 
son. remit STATION 
DRUID. 4: item ehiuwakvemene 150,008.09 


2. The Bonds are of the denomima-— 
tion of $1,000.00 to mature withiz a 
period of 20 years, to be paid serialig 
in yearly installments, as nearly equed 
as practicable, to bear interest from 
date of not more than 2% per cem#t 
per annum, payable oe ee 


3. Both principal and interest. 
payable at the office of the city 
Treasurer in the City of San a 
or at the fiscal agency of the City of 
San Antonio in New York, N. Y. 


4. All proposals shall be made om 
bid forms furnished by the City Audi- 
tor, and accompanied by a Cashiers 
check for $10,000.00, payable uncondi-— 
tionally to the City of San Antonie 
to guarantee the performance of the 
proposal. 

5. The Bidder shall state the rage 
of interest at which the Bonds ars 
proposed to be bought, not to exceed 
2% per cent, and the premium, if amy. 

6. The Bidder shall pay for tre 
opinion of approval by Chapman & 
Cutler, Attorneys-at-Law, of Chi 
Illinois, but the City will pay for 
printing of the bonds, and the City 
will furnish the opinion as to the 
legality of the bonds by the City 
Attorney and the approval of the At- 
torney General of Texas. 


7. Bonds are to be delivered amd 
paid for by the City Treasury in Sama 
Antonio, Texas. 

8. No bid for less than par and 
accrued interest to date of payment, 
into the City Treasury, will be con- 
sidered. 

9. The City reserves the right © 
reject any and all bids. 

10. Further information relative to 
this sale may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the City Auditor of the City 
of San Antonio, City Hall, San Antonio 
5, Texas. 


PASSED AND ee this 23rd 





Revenue Bonds Included in 
Federal Bankruptcy Act 
After having been approved by 





Railroad. 


the House on June 17, a bill was 


day of May A. D. 1946 


GUS B. MAUERMAN? v 
MAYOR. 
ATTEST: 
FRANK W. BRADY, 
| City Clerk. 
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By WALTER WHYTE 


Bigger and better inflation 
talk is making bulls out of 
everybody. More rally possi- 
ble but cream is off the top. 


Inflation is the big subject 
today. Everything is going 





up and so is the stock market. | 


Anybody who doesn’t buy 
them today doesn’t have sense 
enough to come in out of the 
rain. You want proof? Take 
a look at your grocer’s, 
butcher’s, and baker’s bills. 
Yes, everything is up. So it 
stands to reason the market 
will go up. It has to. All 
such reasoning leaves me 
cold. If the market is to go 
up it will have to show it by 
internal action. It will not 
be talked up no matter how 
large or how vociferous its 
rooters are. 
*K * 
The New York Stock Ex- 
change has recently begun 
advertising a slogan that facts 
are all important. It advises 


o 


potential buyers to investi-| 
investing. The} 


gate before 
advice is sound even though it 
is unrealistic. The buyers of 
securities look for profits. An 
investigation of facts, which 
means balance sheets, profit 
and loss statements are all 
available. All these, however, 
are based on past perform- 
ances. Because a stock earned 
five dollars last year and is 
selling at $50 (a conservative 
-appraisal, incidentally) is no 
assurance it will earn five 
dollars the next year. In fact 
the current price instead of 
making the stock cheap, may 
actually make it high. Balance 
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company. 
|practices mean different 





| sheets tell different stories to 


different people. The meth- 
ods of charging off various 
items; percentage of depre- 
ciation; methods of setting up 
reserves. All these differ 
where each company is con- 
cerned. They even differ 


among different companies in | 


the same industry. The pres- 
ence of large amounts of cash 
is no sinecure. If the com- 


| 





in margined market. I con- 
sider them just as inevitable 
in cash markets. Your reluc- 
tant seller of today becomes 
the anxious seller of tomor- 


row. 


ok ok ok 


No trend is certain. In the 
long run losses will almost 
certainly occur. Buying in 
anticipation of inflation is 


‘one thing. But buying when 


pany ever gets to the point/inflation is present is an- 
that its safety is threatened | other. No one rings the bell 
the chances are the cash| to warn the ride is over. The 


| 


won’t be there any longer. 
ok 


company should not be bur- 
dened with large cash re- 
serves. 


| 


man who can grab a profit 
and keep out will be further 


In periods of inflation a|ahead than the who arrives 


late and insists on staying till 
the bitter end. If a good profit 


It needs goods—raw | can be clinched without wast- 


materials, not cash. They|ing any time _ considering 
must however have sufficient| what bigger profits could 


cash income to take care of) 


expansion in plants and to 

meet dividends without resort 

to new financing. 
* * 


There are other things, lots 
of other things, that must be 
looked for in the study of a 
Good accounting 


* 


things to different people. 
Even the best accounting 
methods, however, cannot 
take into consideration 
switches in public psychology. 
bo Be Eo 

When stocks are cheap the 
rank and file doesn’t have 
them. As the market ad- 
vances and they- see profits 
they grab them. As the stocks 
continue to advance they 
stop taking profits and begin 
buying for the pull. Stock has 
to come from somewhere. So 
you see new issues being 
floated or old issues split up. 
Meanwhile the old line hold- 
ers slowly but surely dispose 
of their holdings to the new 
buyers. Take a look at some 
of the small news items re- 
cently appearing announcing 
that such and such important 
holders have sold such and 
such shares. Somebody 
bought them. Your guess is as 
_good as mine as to who it was. 
This increased “wealth” en- 
-courages relaxation in per- 
sonal spending habits. Every- 
thing is lovely and the sky is 
the limit. So when something 
occurs the result is drastic. 

ok of ok 


} 
} 
| The results were inevitable 
| 
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have been had by holding on, 
the trader is on the way to 
success and what is just as 
important — peace of mind. 
For in the final anlysis the 
buyer doesn’t make money. 
It is the seller who gets the 
profits. 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 
[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented a: 
those of the author only.] 


Salt Dome Oil Gifs. of 
Interest in Trust Sold 


Yarnall & Go. and Cohu & 
Torrey on June 19 offered 800,- 
000 certificates of interest in 
Matagorda Oil Royalty Trust, is- 
sued by The Salt Dome Oil Corp. 
[As all of the certificates have 
been sold the announcement is 
made as a matter of record only.| 

The offering was made initially 
to holders of stock of Salt 
Dome Oil Corp. of record April 
15 on the basis of one certificate 
for each one share of stock held 
at 58 cents per certificate. Rights 
to subscribe expired June 17. 

The proceeds from the sale of 
the certificates will be used in 


exploring and developing 24 
tracts of oil reserves in Matagorda 
Bay and in the acquisition of 
equipment, materials and supplies 
incident thereto, and to pay ob- 
ligations which the company may 
incur in contracting for the drill- 
ing of test wells by other opera- 
tors holding leases in or adjoining 
Matagorda Bay in the vicinity of 
the 24 tracts owned by the com- 
pany. 


HOMCO Com. Offered 
by Dallas Rupe & Son 


An underwriting syndicate 
headed by Dallas Rupe & Son, 
Dallas, Texas, on June 13 offered 
100,000 shares of common stock, 
$1 par value, of Houston Oil Field 
Material Co., Inc. at $10.50 per 
share. The issue was completely 
oversold and closed out on the 
same day. 

The net proceeds are to be used 
to augment the working capital. 


Andrew Grove Joins Staff 
Of Seligman, Lubetkin 

Andrew Grove, formerly Cap- 
tain in the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
has joined the sales force of Se- 
ligman, Lubetkin & Co., 41 Broad 
Street, New York City. 





Federal-Debt Management and 
Bank Earnings 


(Continued on. page 3381) 
under such circums.aices, ve a 
perfectly natural political devel- 
opment for the Administration to 
continue to move in the direction 
of a greater and greater propor- 
tion of the Federal debt to be 
stratified into obligations carrying 
a declining rate of interest so as 
to reflect (insofar as the total in- 
terest burden is concerned) a 
smaller proportion of the total 
budget and a lighter load on the 
taxpayers of the nation. 


Effect on Bank Earnings 


The declining rate of interest 
on that portion of the total debt 
carried in the bank portfolios of 
this nation will directly affect 
earnings of banks. This is squarely 
the issue our industry faces. In 
due course the Congress will have 
the matter before it and in the 
form of recommended legisla- 
tion. We might as well begin now 
to openly discuss the direct influ- 
ence such a policy of cheap money 
or low-interest rates will have on 
commercial banking, on the oper- 
ations of insurance companies, 
and all other institutions and cit- 
izens who heavily invest in short- 
term issues of the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

The fact that the insured banks 
of this country own in the neigh- 


“‘porhood of $100,000,000,000 wort! 


of the debt (say 40%) places you 
industry directly in the spotligh 
and in a manner which will no 
permit the Administration t 
overlook the political significance 
of the proportion of your tota 
earnings which ygu receive fror 
the Treasury in payment of in. 
terest to you on the Treasury is- 
sues you hold. Eet me implore 
you to not overlook these basic 
facts. Z 

A careful analysis of the char- 
acter of the debt.outstanding or 
the last reported date, May 31 
1946, shows securities maturing 
within the yea#rP $61,000,000,000 
and before Jan. Jo1952, $124,000.- 
000,000. Optional securities whick 
can be matured June 15, 1945, ag- 
gregate $1,800,000,000 additional 
And in additigi there were the 
$49,000,000,000 x6 savings bonds 
payable for ve Wes part on the 
demand of the’ er. 

Place yourset®in the positior 
of the Secretar¥*of the Treasury 
and ask, “What,swvould a fallin« 
bond market nvé@m in the face of 
such a retundiGaiaee”” Again, if 
the average interés: rate on a 
$270,000,000,000 ‘debt is to be ad- 
vanced only 1%+*1% of $270.- 
000,000,000 equals $2,700,000,000 
—every low-income-bracket citi- 
zen in this coupfry would be in- 
terested in his share of the tax 
burden incident to such an in- 
crease. The publie is now ac- 
quainted with the effectuation of 
subsidies on food@§tuffs, costs of 
housing, and othefsubsidized op- 
erations all sold and given to them 
as emergency measures. The pub- 
lic will go along. with the extra 
budget cost incidént to subsidy 
programs applied=to emergency 
and temporary périods but em- 
phatically protest’ against being 
taxed to meet an increased inter- 
est burden impo to carry a 
deadweight debt primarily held. 
as to concentrated holdings, by 
the commercial banks. This is a 
political fact to which you must 
give a.tention. 


Effectiveness of OPA 


While the House.and the Senate 
have indicated how far they will 
now go in restricting the powers 
and activities of that famous Fed- 
eral agency—OPA—iis demise or 
liquidation has not yet been ef- 
fectuated. OPA, with all of its 
benefits, whatever they may be, 
and its miseries so arrogantly im- 
posed upon thousands of ciiizens, 
is a part of the political inflation- 
prevention machinery. This agency 





with its good and its bad is ac- 
cepted as a Government institu- 
ion by scores of our radio com- 
mentators, columnists, and edi- 
torial writers along with many 
millions of our citizens. Therefore, 
it is now a part of the machinery 
of government designed to assist 
the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Treasury, and other Government 
agencies in dampening down the 
price-rising tendencies resulting 
from the efforts of the people to 
momentarily purchase more than 
the markets offer. 

This .emporary umbrella now 
known as OPA will not suffice 
when the full storm of consumer 
demand breaks on the markets of 
this country. More efficacious 
methods will have to be used. No 
political party dares longer en- 
tirely to depend upon OPA io 
solve this problem which hovers 
over the social and economic hor- 
izon. 

Full employment and greatly 
increased production under OPA 
will not necessarily do the job. 
This because it is sound reasoning 
to say that if our people now hold 
a backlog of buying power rep- 
resen.ed by some $225,000,000,000 
that with full employment and 
great production of peacetime 
goods the operation will finance 
itself and under present wage 
levels the people will further add 
.o their backlog of savings and 
the potential inflationary base 
will be expanded — rather than 
diminished. So, the answer to 
“potential inflationary activities” 
will not be found in full employ- 
ment and production. The “po- 
cential” will still be there ready 
to exert itself (in the absence of 
additional laws, rules and regula- 
tions) as, when and if bad man- 
agement of ihe present debt 
causes the people to lose confi- 
dence in the ownership of the 
dollars they hold and proceed to 
convert dollar holdings into goods 
and equities. 

In the past, occasions have arisen 
at which time central banking au- 
thorities have curtailed bank 
credit, advanced interest rates 
and in this maner precipitated de- 
flation. These steps were iaken 
under the concept of a shortrun 
purpose. 

We have to admit that in most 
every case the restricted effecs 
of these intended shortrun defla- 
tionary forces have gone beyond, 
in time, the occasioning circum- 
stances. I refer you to the situ- 
a ion in 1920; and in 1929 and in 
1937—the latter bringing to us the 
most precipituous drop in prices, 
production and employment I be- 
lieve we have on record. 


Upon each of these occasions I 
have just mentioned, we did not 
have governing condi ions such 
as prevail today. I refer to the 
stratified debt; the vast refunding 
operations which must be con- 
stantly faced by the Treasury; ihe 
“owned” time and demand de- 
posits the good citizens now hold 
to their credit in the commercial 
banks: The additional reserves of 
the people in ihe form of curency 
in hand, Federal Savings Bonds 
constituting demand calls on the 
Treasury and still other reserves — 
to the extent now present. 

If these excess (as measured by 
past aggregates) savings are to be 
spent for consumers’ goods in a 
period of full employment and - 
production that is one: thing. If 
they are to be invested in this 
country in buildings, machinery 
and machine tools for the produc- 
tion of goods for internal and/or 
external consumption, that is 
quite a different matter. But 
large-scale investment plans ap- ~ 
plicable strictly to the United . 
States or to other countries 
through the machinery of Bretton 
Woods have to be made far in 
advance. Increases in_ interest 
rates aggravate your long-run dif- 








‘ minor factor. 
‘justed to exclude interbank de 
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ficulty in inducing the public to) 
invest their savings. Historically, 


low interest rates have encour-| 
aged expansion of productive fa- 
cilities and caused higher profits | 
to be anticipated. For the Gov- 
ernment to again precipitate de-| 
flationary forces will greatly affect | 
the market value of long-term 
Treasury issues as well as other | 
outstanaing securities and accen- 
tuate the price risks incident to 
ihe hignest grades of all invest- 
ment securities. 

While during the past several 
years the lower incomes have 
been constantiy moving upward 
the political mind will hoid that 
interest - bearing securities are 
large.:y held by those classed in 
the upper and middle income 
groups. It is true, however, that 
auring the war, with full employ- 
ment, millions of those classed in 
the lower income brackets ac- 
quired some of the savings bonds 
carrying the highest interest rate 
of all tne Treasury issues placed 
during the period of stratification 
of the present Federal debt. But 
it can be substantially argued 
that most of the interest-bearing | 
securities, insurance policies, and 
deposits in building and loan as- 
sociations are sti:l today primarily 
held by those not classed in the 





_ lower income groups and that any | 


increase in interest rates will in- | 
crease, rather than diminish, the | 
present inequality of income be- 


cent years those who have so! 
strongly advocated the value to/| 
the citizen of the social state have | 
made great progress in condition- | 
ing the minds of the masses to! 
believe that dollars in the hands | 
of the 


people whether received | 
fi om the State through deficit 
financing or actually’ earned, 


stabilize employment and main- 
tain the flow of social income. 


Short Term Deflationary 
Movement Difficult 

It will prove extremely diffi-| 
cult, politically speaking, to again 
precipitate any kind of a short- 
run deflationary movement and at 
the same time avoid the initiation 
of great public-works programs 
leading to further deficit financ- 
ing on the part of the Federal 
Government covered by low-in- 
terest issues. The Administration | 
will be _ sufficiently politically | 
sagacious to recognize how impor- | 
tant it will be to have citizens 
with great savings ready and will- 
ing to purchase low - interest | 
Treasury issues; or, in the ab- 
sence of a willing public to buy | 
the paper for the Treasury to be} 
able to place it with the banks. 

We are forced to recognize that | 
for the central banks to greatly | 
restrict credit (in whatever way 
possible) and bring forth an ad- 
vance in interest rates that with 
the banks holding in the neigh- 
borhocd of $100,000,000,000 of | 
Treasury issucs, bank earnings | 
wou.d be appreciably advanced 
and this would be argued before 
the public as coming at the cost of 
the taxpayers (or the Govern- 
ment). 

Since the inception of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act we have been 
taught to look to the Reserve 
authorities for policies pertaining 
to the quantity and cost of credit. 
Upon these authorities the law 
imposed some rather definite re- 
sponsibilities. Commercial banks 
and the public during the period 
1913 to 1940 watched to see what 
the Reserve authorities would do. 

But during 1945 the already un- 
precedented money supply in the 
form of currency and bank de- 
posits increased substantialay and 
chiefly through indirect partici- 
pation by commercial banks in 
Treasury financing. Increase in| 
bank loans to business was a/| 
Total deposits—ad- | 





pos ts and “float” between banks | 


‘—plus currency, increased about | 


$24,000,(00.000 during the year to| 


‘approximately $175,000,000,000, | 


compared to $61.000,000,000 at the 
end of June 1939 before the out-— 


break of war in Europe, and $78,- 


, v¥0,000,060 at end of i941 
whea the Unit@@ State entered 


| the war. Now Iééame ask you what 


the Reserve authorities can actu- 


| ally do with respect to controlling | 


the amount and cost of credit in| 


the face of such a set of condi-| 


tions? 

The public, not being too well 
informed on +the techniques in- 
volved in all these banking and 
currency maters, have a right to 


assume that the Reserve authori- | 
ties will act in the interest of the | 
general welfare and that if con-—| 


ditions ‘justify, the authorities 
will come to the Congress and 


tne administration in power owes 
.o the public the responsibility of 
keeping the Congress 
public informed on 
steps, if any, should be taken to 
protect the Federal Reserve Act 


ernment’s 


excess of any offering not sub- 
seribed for by individuals and 
other investors other than the 
commercial banks. The commer- 
cial banks had no other choice as 
their functions are such they 
could not possibly go on strike in 
wartime and refuse to buy Gov- 
securities, especially, 


,after excess reserves had been 
| provided through the Federal Re- 


serve going along with the ad- 


|miniStration and providing the re- 


and the| 
what new)! 


| You 
without any cost to the Govern- 


serves for the use of the commer- 
cial banks. 

Upon every occasion and at 
every opportunity you can make, 


U _you should, as a banking institu- 
po.nt out deficiencies or inade-| 


quacies in present laws. And, too, | 


tion point out that during the war 
you voluntarily did practically 
everything in your power to per- 
suade your depositors to draw 
down their deposits and purchase 
the issues offered by the Treasury. 
rendered valiant service 


and commercial banking gener- | ment—the costs being absorbed by 
ally from any great catastrophe | your operating revenues. Had you 


oy reason of bad administration 
or political expediency. 


not gone along with the general 
program it would have necessi- 


You recall when the term “con-—| tated the direct absorption by the 
trol of credit conditions” largely | Federal Reserve banks of the 
carried with it the meaning that | Government securities with con- 
the control was to be accom—| sequent direct money inflation: 
dlished through alterations in the |The Government’s war needs had 
.ediscount rate and through open- | to be met (once the policy was es- 
narket operations of the Federal | tablished) in any event, and this 
Reserve banks. Results obtained | you should make known to the 
were not always exactly as plan—| public. 


ned or desired but what the banks 
tween the two groups. Within re-| 24, had a very dominating in_| 


fluence in money and capital 
arkets. Now, we have very dis-— 
similar conditions. The manage 
ment of the present debt makes 
.t quite impossible for the Fed 


id. We shall have to give some 
ittention to this fact. 


Time fer Drastic Monetary 
Changes 
It is my frank opinion that the 


_time is now ripe for some drastic 
| changes in the framework of our 


monetary system and I trust we 
shall not have to wait too long 


for the recommendations from the | 
| Board and the administration. 


In referring to the increased 


supply of money it is well for us| 


to bear in mind what we read in 


'the January Monthly Review of 
| the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York which said “since early in 
1942 the great expansion in bank 
credit, the accompanying growth 
n the money supply in the form 
1 bank deposits and currency, 
ind the continued low interest 
ae; have been made possible 
hiefly by an expansion of Fed-— 
oral Reserve credit which has 
fted the total loans and invest— 
rents of the Federal Reserve 
oanks from less than $2,500,000,— 
000 to nearly $25,000,000,000”’. 
The administration determined 
t-e cheap money policy. The 
Federal Reserve, in war time, was 


|duty bound tw go along. Some 


may claim that the Treasury did 
not make money cheap and plen-— 
tiful or that the Treasury could 
not do such a thing—that it had 
to be done by the Federal Reserve 
alone. Well, in my opinion, such 
reasoning can well afford to be 
questioned at this particular mo- 
ment because we are sufficiently 
informed to know that the Treas— 
ury has some views about this 
cheap money and low interest 
orogram which do not exactly 
conform to the views of the 
Board. 


It is not possible for me to feel 
that the commercial banks are 
entirely responsible for this cheap 
money policy as some claim they 
have supported it without any 
particular protest. It appears to 
me that one is on sound ground 
when he claims that (1) the ad- 
ministration did not want to ask 
for taxes that would more sub. 
stantially finance the war ex- 
penditures; (2) that the adminis-— 


' tration had for many years advo- 


cated deficits and low interest 
rates; (3) that the Administration 
did want a stratified debt; (4) 
that the Administration did ex-— 
pect the commercial banks to 


| stand by and be ready to take the 


_rai Reserve to function as it once | culate those checks as money. But 


|dealing with you as an individual, 
|our bank must maintain a reserve 
|against your deposit. Possibly our 
|bank may have to borrow from 
| the Reserve bank or sell securities 
ito obtain the necessary and re- 


The public does not understand 
what has happened. If you come 
to my bank and arrange a loan, 


|we credit your account with the 
|amount of money borrowed. You, 
| of course, can proceed to draw 


checks against that credit and cir- 


| quired reserves against our de- 
| posits, however created. But our 
|bank and your banks faithfully 
‘supported the program of the 
| Government, We acted as the re- 
'sidual underwriters of the Fed- 
|eral deficits. 


Now, with the banks having 


gone along and with the Dec. 31, 
| 1945, figures on all insured com- 


mercial banks showing “all other 


foans (that real-estate loans) in- 
'cluding overdrafts” 
‘only $21,000,000,000 and “United 
| States 
| guaranteed,” of 


aggregating 


obligations, direct and 
$89 ,000,000,000, 
we have many who propose that 


‘the war loans made by the banks 
| to the Government, or say a ma- 
| jor part of them, be frozen in the 
| banks at a nominal rate of inter- 
|est fixed by the Treasury. Time 
| will not permit a discussion of the 
|}many proposals and the most that 
/we can do is just mention some of 
them. 


Following the Civil War the 
country moved in under the in- 
fluence of rigid bond-secured cur- 
vency. About 33 years ago we 
launched ourselves on the sea of 
the Federal Reserve Act. The 
Federal Reserve Act was pro- 


some relief through providing an 
elastic currency that would meet 
the demands of our industry, ag- 
riculture, and people generally. 


“Shall We Box the Compass?” 
The question has been raised, 


'“Shall we now box the compass?” 


and freeze the debt of the Second 
World War into the banks and 
thus return to a bond-secured cur- 
rency again? Some _ economists 
would have this very thing occur. 

Shall the legal reserves required 
to be kept by the member banks 
with the Federal Reserve be 
materially increased? Will greatly 
increased legal reserve require- 
ments suffice with respect to 
meeting the public’s demand for 
some kind of inflation prevention? 
What seeds are now being sown 
by the administration in “condi- 
tioning” the minds of the people 
to believe that inflation can be 
vrevented by legislation or by 





agencies of the Government ex- 





moted and intended to give us| 





ercising vast powers over the in- | 
vesting, buying, selling, and sav- 
ing activities of the citizens? 

Would reserve requirements ap- 
ply equally to all banks? They 
would not. 

Are the Federal Reserve banks 
in a position to raise the central 
banks’ discount rate to a leve: 
sufficiently high to precipitate a 
radical drop in the price level, 
contract credit and currency, ana 
curtail imports and exports ana 
materially control employment: 
Well, as I have pointed out, we 
today have conditions very dis- 
similar to those which governed 
when the central bank could sc 
effectively operate. With more o1 
less fear evident; with famine 
cries spreading over the world: 
with prices reaching a_ point 
where the desire to spend is be- 
ing dampened down, with some 
of these lessons taught to our peo- 
ple by the recent strikes, with the 
public generally becoming a lit- 
tle more discriminating in its pur- 
chasing, just how far do we dare 
go in repeating the scarce-money 
experiments of years past? 


Possibilities can be found in the 
proposed long-term, low-coupor 
bond that would be restricted 
specifically for bank portfolios ij 
joined with certain tax-exempt 
privileges. If the bonds were to- 
tally exempt from taxation as tc 
both principal and income an 
applicable to all banks irrespec 
tive of the total earnings of the 
holding bank that would be one 
proposition. On the other hand 
if bonds are to be only partially 
tax-exempt as to income many 
complications can well enter the 
consideration of issuing such se- 
curities. The income exempt fror 
taxes might be a stated percent- 
age of the gross or net amount o 
the indivdiual institution’s earn- 
ings; or a percentage of the gross 
or net income applicable to Gov- 
ernment issues only as separatec 
from the income from other in- 
vestments and income of the bank 
in question. If banks could be in- 
duced, by mutually beneficial ar- 
rangements, to hold a very great 
percentage of the total floating 
debt of the Federal Governmen‘ 
and at the same time lower the 
interest burden and reduce thc 
possibility of quick changes in the 
relation of near money debt anc 
currency or deposits under the 
control of the individual citizens 
we might greatly benefit thereby 
The need for great flexibility ir 
the management of Federal fi- 
nances may force us into some in- 
teresting and new policies anc 
procedure. 


Should Banks Make 
Capital Loans? 

There are also possibilities in 
the proposal to permit banks tc 
make capital loans (provided 
funds used for such purposes are 
segregated) out of undistributec 
earnings on a less restricted o1 
supervised basis than those in- 
vestments made, the major pur- 
pose of which is to protect de- 
positors’ funds. Somewhere dowr 
the line, and let us hope not toc 
far distant, banks should be able 
to increase their capital accounts 
through sale of stock to the pub- 
lic. Certainly a drastic reduction 
in bank earnings due to Treasury 
policy will not be conductive tc 
inducing the public to acquire 
new stock issues offered by the 
banks. 


Legislation to absolutely pro- 
hibit banks from acquiring mar- 
ketable Federal securities othe) 
than directly from the Treasury 
or the Federal Reserve banks maj 
be, by someone, introduced. If 
the event the Budget is not bal- 
anced, or brought sufficient nea: 
to balance to just accommodate 
the investment, in new issues, 0’ 
Government trust funds, we might 
find that it will be utterly im- 
practicable, if not economically 
impossible, to impose such restric- 
tions on bank portfolios. After 
all, if the Congress makes the ap- 
propriations someone must pur- 
chase the Treasury issue put forth 





to finance the appropriations un- 








less we wish to resort to direct 
central bank or _ printing-press 
financing. There is not much, if 
any, difference. 

If changes are made in the law 

permitting bauwks to invest all 
legal reserve requirements in 
Treasury shoit-terin, low-income 
issues, that, too, might afford a 
chance to further reduce the rate 
of interest without materially ad- 
versely affecting the earnings of 
banks. 
If one strictly pursues the pos- 
sibilities within the range of mod- 
ified taxation as applied to bank 
earnings and all as related to en- 
couraging banks to carry a large 
portion of the Federal debt — 
long-term or short-term — there 
are innumerable suggestions that 
might be made — some of which 
could prove very helpful. 


Bank Service Charges 


And it may that we face many 
changes in our service—charges’ 
policy. Should an administration 
that is in power find that public 
policy calls for retrenchment in 
the making of loans by commer-— 
cial banks and at the same time 
determines that the total interest 
rate on the Federal debt must be 
reduced with the banks holding 
the greater percentage of the out- 
standing Treasury issues, we may 
find that banks will be forced to 
greatly increase the:r' service 
charges in order to maintain the 
amount of bank earnings required 
to protect these necessary insti- 
tutions. So long as the banks do 
not know just what the Federal 
policy is to be, they are in no po- 
sition to materially increase or de- 
crease service charges. As in the 
field of transportation and com-— 
munication, the business of bank- 
ing is sufficiently related to the 
public interest to prevent any ad-— 
ministration, under monetary and 
fiscal conditions such as now 
govern, from overlooking the im- 
portance service charges may play 
in the coming and immediate 
years. 

Finally, we have reason to as- 
sume that in 1945-46 we have, for 
the present era, witnessed the top 
in total commercial bank earn-— 
ings. Many will be surprised if 
the calendar year 1946 gives as 
great net returns as relate to to- 
tal capital as the banks enjoyed in 
calendar year 1945. But assume 
this current year ranks righer, in 
earnings after taxes, than did last 
year, we certainly have no reason 
to assume that 1947 will equal 
either 1945 or 1946. 


Therefore. under th~ many and 
varied problems which we now 
have and which are s» d_rectly or 
indirectly related to the manage-— 
ment of the present cebt and the 
Government’s ovev—21! fiscal pol-— 
icy, I must conclude that the sub-— 
ject we have here so briefly con— 
sidered is one to which banks and 
the Government must give prompt 
and serious and constructive con- 
sideration. 


Lee Higginson Offers 
Marathon Com. Stock 


An underwriting group headed 
by Lee Higginson Corp. on June 
19 offered 420.000 shares of com-~< 
mon stock (par $6.25 per share) 
of Marathon Corp. at $37 per 
share. 

The net proceeds will be an lied, 
in the amount of $10.143,000 
(which amount does not include 
accrued interest), to the redemp- 
tion, at 103%% of principal 
amount, of $9,800,000 presently 
outstanding 334% sinking fund 
debentures, due June 1, 1959, held 
by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. The 








remainder of the proceeds, to- 
gether with treasury funds, will 
be used to pay for improvements 
and the purchase of additional 





equipment. 
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(Continued from page 3346) | 
cations, tne end is still nowhere in 
sight. 

So, something is happening all 
right. And the stores report that 
many of these sales are in the 
items you've been wai.ing for— 
refrigeratois, radios, suits, tires 
and se on. 

And the country is at work as 
never before. Today 55 million 
people are employed — that’s 
more even than were at work 
during the war—when our war 
plants were going full blast. 

According to latest available 
figures of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which measures actual 
volume of industrial goods pro- 
duced each month, production to- 
day is 64% above the average 
level for the years 1936-1939. 


And yet some.imes, as you 
know, when you try to buy a pair 
of 6.00-16 tires for your car—or 
two plain white shirts—it’s like 
hunting for a needle in a haystack 
to find them. 

Why? What’s the explanation? 
If goods are being produced in 
such quantities why is it so hard 
to find them in the stores? 


Cites Heavy Demand for Goods 


Well, pretty clearly the first 
answer to that is that everyone 
today is trying to satisfy ihe 
piled-up needs of four long years 
of war—when many civilian 
goods just weren’t produced. For 
instance, in April our plants and 
factories shipped 174,000 vacuum 
cleaners. That’s actually 18,000 
more than were produced in an 
average month before the war. 
But even if we made five times 
that record number, I still doubt 
very much whether there would 
be enough to satisfy all the cus- 
tomers. 

And ihe money that people 
have to spend is putting a lot of 
steam behind this terrific demand. 
Some incomes, it is true, aren’t as 
high now as they were during the 
war. Bu. they still are high. And 
America is also dipping into its 
savings. According to the best 
estimates we know of, in the past 
three months of this year our peo- 
ple have had the biggest total in- 
comes in our history with which 
to buy goods that they needed, 
and the all-time record sales in 
the stores are dramatic proof tha: 
they're spending a good part of 
that money. 

But I promised you I'd talk 
about some of ihe specific com- 
- modities that have been hard to 
find. What about men’s business 
shirts? 

There’s been a good deal of 
- misinformation about shirts. Some 
people have tried to iell you that 
price ceilings aren’t high enough 
to let the mills make cloth. That’s 
simply not true, because by law, 
OPA must adjust the mill ceilings 
whenever ihe costs for cotton or 
labor rise. And several such ad- 
justments have been made. In 
fact, they’re largely responsible 
for the fact that shirts are so high 
priced when you do find them. In 
my opinion, shirt prices are al- 
ready too high. 


Shirt Shortage 


There are two main reasons for 
the shirt shortage, that is in addi- 
tion to the fact that more than 
eight million discharged service 
men are also looking for shirts, 
along wiih all the rest of us. One 
is that the mills themselves 
haven't had the workers they 
needed, so naturally they couldn’t 
make as much cloth. Up to No- 
vember of last year they had lost 
106.000 workers. Some were 
drafed during the war. Others 
left to go into the high-paid war 
industries. 

The second reason is that up 
until very recently the mills have 
tended to concentrate on higher 
priced, fancier weaves. You see, 

(Continued on page 3385) 


UN Attempting Atomic Control 


(Continude from page 3342) 
pending American and Russian proposals relate to punitive technique 
and to the veto power. In a brief chat with some of the press after 
today’s session Mr. Gromyko revealed that he wants any necessary 
punitive measures to be invoked on a national basis by each coun- 
try’s parliament. Such sovereignty-preservation he also wants ex- 
tended to the veto power; clearly stating that “the veto-right must be 
kept intact under all circumsances”, This will provide a crucial con- 
troversy, because absence of unilateral veto action is a sine qua non 
of atom control—as clearly explained by Mr. Baruch, and strongly 
endorsed here today by Canada, Brazil, Mexico, and China. 
: > m= 


Ext D4 


The Status of the Atomic Energy Commission 


The Atomic Energy Commission, which takes up its work where 
the San Francisco Charter ends, constitutes one of the principal or- 
gans of the United Nations organization. Primarily it is charged 
with the responsibility of serving the Security Council in its job of 
maintaining peace. The Commission will submit its reports and 
recommendations to the Council, to which it will be directly ac- 
countable. 


The Atomic Commission’s mandate directly rests first on the 
Conference of Messrs. Molotov, Bevin, and Byrnes held in Moscow 
Dec. 27 of last year, when its establishment was proposed. This sug- 
gestion was activated by a preceding conference in Washington Nov. 
15, 1945, participated in by Messrs. Truman, Attlee, and Mac- 
Kenzie King. 

The present Commission was actually established by resotution ur 
the UN’s General Assembly at its London meeting on Jan. 24 last, 
with its members to include all the nations on the Security Council 
plus Canada. Its current action will of course take close cognizance 
of the Acheson-Lilienthal report recently compiled under the aegis 
of the State Department. In fact, the Baruch statement in reality 
is merely a public-relations job of dressing up the Acheson- 
Lilienthal Document. 





Mr. Baruch’s Proposals for an International Authority 


In line therewith the American Government, surely marking a 
precedent for any government voluntarily giving up its secret knowl- 
edge of a deadly weapon, through Mr. Baruch now proposes the 
creation of an International Atomic Development Authority, to which 
are to be entrusted all phases of the development and use of atomic 
energy, starting with the raw material and including: 


1. Managerial control or ownership of all atomic energy activities 


potentially dangerous to world security. 


2. Power to control, inspect, and license all other atomic activities. 


The duty of fostering the beneficial uses of atomic energy. 


Research and development responsibilities of an affirmative 
character intended to put the Authority in the forefront of 
atomic knowledge and thus to enable it to comprehend, and 
therefore to detect misuse of atomic energy. To be effective, 
the Authority must itself be the world’s leader in the field of 
atomic knowledge and development and thus supplement its 
legal authority with the great power inherent in possession of 
leadership in knowledge. 


Possibly the very wisest feature of the Baruch-American pro- 
posals is his recognition—unlike the proponents of the Economic and 
Social Council—of the fact that to be effective an 
international body must have teeth for the im- 
plementation of its lofty aims. Hence he pro- 
poses that penalties and punishments be specifi- 
cally provided for violations perpetrated on the 
following forms: 
Illegal possession or use of an atomic bomb; 


Illegal possession, or separation, of atomic 
material suitable for use in an atomic bomb; 
Seizure of any plant or other property be- 
longing to or licensed by the Authority; 
Willful interference with the activities of 
the Authority; 
Creation or operation of dangerous projects 
in a manner contrary to, or in the absence 
of, a license granted by the international 
control body. ; 
It must assuredly be generally admitted 
that adequate guarantees of safety are the least 
to which the United States is entitled before relinquishing its all- 
powerful secret. It is entitled to more than words. 
After a system of control has been set up, and after punishments 
have been determined for the above-listed violations, the following 
general proposals are made by the United States: 


1. Manufacture of atomic bombs shall stop, 


2. Existing bombs shall be disposed of pursuant to the terms of 
the treaty, and 


The Authority shall be in possession of full information as to 
the know-how for the production of atomic energy. 
co * * 7 


Bernard M. Baruch 


3. 


Proposed Function of the Authority 


Another splendid feature of the Baruch Plan is its submission 
of specific measures, in lieu of generalizations, to carry out the general 


aims. Following are the detailed functions recommended for the 
Atomic Development Authority to exercise: 


General Functions 


_. The Authority should set up a thorough plan for control of the 
field of atomic energy, through various forms of ownership, dominion, 
licenses, operation, inspection, research and management by com- 
petent personnel. After this is provided for, there should be as 
little interference as possible with the economic plans and the present 





private, corporate and State relationships in the several countries 


Raw Materials 


The Authority should have as one of its earliest purposes to 
obtain and maintain complete and accurate information on world 
supplies of uranium and thorium and to bring them under its do- 
minion. The precise pattern of control for various types of deposits 
of such materials will have to depend upon the geological, mining, 
refining, and economic facts involved in different situations. 


The Authority should conduct continuous surveys so that it will 
have the most complete knowledge of the world geology of uranium 
and thorium, Only after all current information on world sources of 
uranium and thorium is known universally can equitable plans be 
made for their production, refining and distributiorm: 


Primary Production Plants 


The Authority should exercise complete managerial control of 
the production of fissionable materials. This means that it should 
control and operate all plants producing fissionable materials in 
ee quantities and must own and control the product of these 
plants. 


Atomic Explosives 


The Authority should be given sole and exclusive right to conduct 
research in the field of atomic explosives. Research activities in the 
field of atomic explosives are essential in order that the Authority 
may keep in the forefront of knowledge in the field of atomic energy 
and fulfill the objective of preventing illicit manufacture of bombs. 
Only by maintaining its position as the best informed agency will the 
Authority be able to determine the line between intrinsically danger- 
ous and non-dangerous activities. 


Strategic Distribution of Activities and Materials 

The activities entrusted exclusively to the Authority because they 
are intrinsically dangerous to security should be distributed through- 
out the world. Similarly, stockpiles of raw materials and fissionable 
materials should not be centralized. 


Non-Dangerous Activities 


A function of the Authority should be promotion of the peace- 
time benefits of atomic energy. 


Atomic research (except in explosives), the use of research re- 
actors, the production of radioactive tracers by means of non-danger- 
ous reactors, the use of such tracers, and to some extent the pro- 
duction of power should be open to nations and their citizens under 
reasonable licensing arrangements from the Authority. Denatured 
materials, whose use we know also requires suitable safeguards, 
should be furnished for such purposes by the Authority under lease 
or other arrangement. Denaturing seems to have been over-estimated 
by the public as a safety measure. 


Definition of Dangerous and Non-Dangerous Activities 


Although a reasonable dividing line can be drawn between dan- 
gerous and non-dangerous activities, it is not hard and fast. Provision 
should, therefore, be made to assure constant reexamination of the 
questions, and to permit revision of the dividing line as changing 
conditions and new discoveries may require. 


Operations of Dangerous Activities 


Any plant dealing with uranium or thorium after it once reaches 
the potential of dangerous use must be not only subject to the most 
rigorous and competent inspection by the Authority, but its actual 
operation shall be under the management, supervision and control of 
the Authority. 


Inspection 

By assigning intrinsically dangerous activities exclusively to the 
Authority, the difficulties of inspection are reduced. If the Authority 
is the only agency which may lawfully conduct dangerous activities, 
then visible operation ‘by others than the Authority will constitute 
an unambiguous danger signal. Inspection will also occur in con- 
nection with the licensing functions of the Authority. 


Freedom of Access 


Adequate ingress and egress for all qualified representatives of 
the Authority must be assured. Many of the inspection activities of 
the Authority should grow out of, and be incidental to, its other 
functions. Important measures of inspection will be associated with 
the tight control of raw materials, for this is a keystone of the plan. 
The continuing activities of prospecting, survey and research in re- 
lation to raw materials will be designed not only to serve the affirma- 
tive development functions of the Authority, but also to assure that 
no surreptitious operations are conducted in the raw materials field 
by nations or their citizens. 

Seemingly it is with respect to the provisions for super- 
vision and inspection, that the Baruch Plan is at its weakest. For 
a workable agreement, provisions for continuing effective in- 
spection must be spelled out and irrevocably agreed upon. 


Personnel 

The personnel of the Authority should be recruited on a basis of 
proven competence but also so far as possible on an international 
basis. 


Progress by Stages 

A primary step in the creation of the system of contro] is the 
setting forth, in comprehensive terms of the functions, responsibilities, 
powers and limitations of the Authority. Once a Charter for the 
Authority has been adopted, the Authority and the system of control 
for which it will be responsible will require time to become fully 
organized and effective. The plan of control will, therefore, have to 
come into effect in successive stages. These should be specifically 
fixed in the Charter or means should be otherwise set forth in the 
Charter for transitions from one stage to another, as contemplated in 
the resolution of the United Nations Assembly which created this 
Commission, ; 


Disclosures 

In the deliberations of the United Nations Commission on Atomic 
Energy, the United States is prepared to make available the infor- 
mation essential to a reasonable understanding of the proposals 
which it advocates. Further disclosures must be dependent in the 
interests of all, upon the effective ratification of the treaty. When 
the Authority is actually created, the United States wili join the other 





involved. 


nations in making available the further information essential to that 
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organization for the performance of its functions. As the successive 
stages of international control are reached, the United States will be 
prepared to yield, to the extent required by each stage, national con- 
trol of activities in this field to the Authority. 


International Control 


There will be questions about the extent of control to be allowed 
to national bodies, when the Authority is established. Purely na- 
tional authorities for control and development of atomic energy 
should to the extent necessary for the effective operation of the 
Authority be subordinate to it. This is neither an endorsement nor 
a disapproval of the creation of national authorities. The Com- 
mission should evolve a clear demarcation of the scope of duties and 
responsibilities of such national authorities. 


** * 


The U. S. Delegation 


The makeup of the United States Representation on the Atomic 
Commission is as follows: 


% # 


Representative—Mr. Ber- 
nard M. Baruch. 
Associates—Mr. John M. 


Hancock, Mr. Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, Mr. Fred Searls, Jr., Mr. 
Herbert B. Swope, Dr. Richard 
C. Tolman, Mr. Thomas F. 
Farrell, and Mr. John Parks 
Davis, Executive Officer. 

In addition to these “non- 
technical” assistants, it is un- 
derstood that Mr. Baruch 
throughout his labors enlisted 
the services of leading author- 
ities on the science and en- 
gineering of fissionable ma- 
terials. These included: Dr. 
John M. Hancock Vannevar Bush, Dr. Arthur 

H. Compton, Major General 
Groves, and President James B. Conant of Harvard, 
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Ferdinand Eberstadt 
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The Veto Implications 


Honest, direct, and altogether efficient is it for Mr. Baruch to 
have taken the bull by the horns in bringing in the Veto factor. For 
it goes right to the heart of any semblance of control of the atomic 
Wweapon—even more clearly and all-inclusively than it does to the 
more ideological aims of the Charter. Irrespective of what devices 
the Big Five Powers (USSR, UK, China, France, and US) concoct for 
the purpose of escaping penalties for agreement-violation in other 
fields of UN, Mr. Baruch made it clear that the United States will 
insist irrevocably in this field that “there must be no veto to protect 
those who violate their solemn agreements not to develop or use 
atomic energy for destructive purposes.” 


It is well to bring the veto question to a head, for if a realistic 
Atomic Charter cannot be devised, then it may as well be realized 
mow that the UN Charter is only academic and irrevocably inef- 
fective. But this necessary attempt to provide realism through the 
abolition of the veto will no doubt run headlong into Soviet ob- 
jections, and into their continued insistence on their supposed unique 
privilege to engage in unilaterally directed conduct, precisely as they 
fit—even when they are gratuitously getting the benefit of 
someone else’s secret weapon. 


. Likely Soviet. Opposition 

Another probable point of trouble which the new regulatory body 
will have with Russia, is the proposed regulation for continuous in- 
ispection within the various countries. Based on past performance, 
she will probably consider this cardinal feature of the program as an 
“insult against her integrity.” And Moscow will probably be loathe 
to give up the privilege—even jointly—of conducting or filching 
further research before she has caught up with all other nations, 


The American Position 


Our own Congress is of course also likely to require some placa- 
ion—not only in relinquishing the veto, but in delegating authority 
to the executive branch to take decisive punitive offensive action 
fagainst law-breaking nations. 


It must be remembered that great difficulties will also be justifi- 
lably encountered with the American people because of the relin- 
nuishment of Sovereignty that is entailed; and because the “con- 
ditions” prescribed as a precedent to our yielding of information is 
based on other nations’ (including the Soviet) keeping their word to 
follow such conditions even after they shall have gained the sought- 
for knowledge from us. In the context of the continuing Russian 
record, such worry assuredly is thoroughly warranted. And the ex- 
ension of such skepticism to other nations’ behavior as well is in 
order, when the abortive course of previous international naval dis- 
ament agreements is recalled. 


Bo * 
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In any event the document with its incompleteness, and its under- 
ying spirit of “gradualism,” is mainly devised to serve as our 
westure toward international good will in the atomic crisis. 


And prior Russian opposition will no doubt save us from the 
smbarrassment of scuttling our own proposals, 
* 1 oe os 


Must Recognize Others’ Progress 

Objection that the Baruch recommendations go too far in giving 
away information and in “One-World-ness” overlook the strides 
which other nations are certain to make without any help from us. 
France actually took out patents in Sweden and other countries five 
years ago for a process precisely like the bomb which we later 
developed !the only reason for her subsequently relinquishing it 
was her lack of the needed $2 billion plant. It must be remembered 
that the French went to work on atomic energy in a big way in late 
1939; and that the principle of chain reactions was discovered by 
French scientists. 


The Scientist Sit-Down Strike 


A novel “sit-down strike” of scientists is being proposed under 
certain conditions by M. Frederic Joliot-Curie, member of the French 
delegation. To point up the contrast between scientific progress and 
the backwardness in the international political field, M. Curie pro- 
poses that, if there be no agreement on the political level, the 
scientists themselves should refuse to continue their work, and should 
on a worldwide scale desist from further work in the unclear field. But 
unless such a hoycott were effected and continued unanimously, it 
would be ebortive; because any single country not cooperating would 
benefit at the expense of those who do. This would hand veto-power 
on a silver platter to a non-conforming Power. Of course, this whole 
idea boidly assumes the possibility of international cooperation in the 
scientific sphere where it is unattainable by political renresentatives. 
It riskily assumes the possibility of taking stands on controversial 
questions that contradict national political interests. 


The McMahon Bill and Private Enterprise 


Just as the Baruch proposals are bound up with international 
peace and the future of humanity, so the McMahon Atomic Energy 
Control biil, which was recently passed by the Senate, is of vital 
concern to private enterprise. In addition to the danger of too wide 
governmental control over progressive businesses in the field, there 
is the important element of the patent situation. For, contrary to 
the basic and traditional safeguards of our enterprise system, the 
bill’s patent provisions eliminate the patent rights in many important 


fields of atomic energy development. 





(Continued from page 3384) 
during the war the Government 
controlled the outputof the mills to 
ensure that at least some of our 
mill machinery turned out the 
kind of fabric that is used in 
shirts and other essential clothing. 
When these controls were dropped 
right after V-J Day, the mills 
went back to weaving fabrics 
which brought more profit. And 
the production of cloth for men’s 
shirts took another drop. 

Now both these situaiions are 
being corrected. The mills are 
paying higher wages and getting 
their workers back. Already, in 


the last few months, they have 
gained back almost half ihe work- 
ers lost during the war. 


Shirt fabrics, and shirt produc- 
tion are definitely on the upgrade. 
I told you a while ago I thought 
this whole situation would be bet- 
ter by July. That prophecy, I 
think, will still hold good. ... In the 
first three months of this year, 
the shirt manufacturers made al- 
most half again as many business 
shirts as they did in the same 
period last year—and this was be- 
fore we started to control the mill 
output of essential fabrics again. 
These wartime controls are now 
back on. And, as I’ve said, pro- 
duction of men’s shirt fabrics is 
s.arting up fast. You won’t find 
all the shirts you want for some 
time yet, because it takes time 
to get the fabric made up into 
shirts. But the situation is im- 
proving. And it will continue to 
improve. 

This better employment picture 
in the mills—and putting back the 
controls to get more output of 
essential fabrics—will help the 
cotton clothing situatioin generally 
too. And OPA has given. an incen- 
tive price increase to speed pro- 
duction of essential cloth. You’ll 
see more cotton underwear, pa- 
jamas, blouses and slips and so 
on—as a result. 


Men’s Suits 


On the question of men’s suits, 
I’ve got some information that 
may surprise you. In March the 
Bureau of the-Census made a sur- 
vey of the number of suits our 
manufacturers were working on. 
They found that 463,000 suits were 
being made. That’s more suits— 
21,000 more—than we produced 
in an average week in 1941. Per- 
haps not all of these suits were 
actually finished in March. 
There’s been a shortage of pocket 
materials and in ‘some places, 
rayon linings have been scarce. 
But if no more than 85% of the 
great bulk of that half a million 
suits was actually finished, it’s 
still very close to prewar suit 





| production. Some time ago a price 
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adjustment to keep production 
high was granted. So don’t let 
anyone tell you that price ceilings 
are holding up men’s suits. 


In the old days you went look- 
ing for a suit maybe once a year. 
And on that day only a few peo- 
ple would be looking. Today mil- 
lions of Americans are all look- 
ing at once. 

Take the average veteran, for 
example. Nearly eight million 
veterans have come out of service 
in less than a year. Many of 
those fellows aren’t just looking 
for one suit. If you were in serv- 
ice during the war, you probably 
put on some weight. Your old 
cloihes just don’t fit. If you can 
afford it, you’re going to buy a 
whole new wardrobe—maybe two 
or three suits. Millions of men 
are, apparently, doing that today. 


Recently I had lunch with a 
friend who owns seven depari- 
ment stores down South. He told 
me, “On the average, I find that in 
each one of my stores we start the 
monih with a dozen suits in stock. 
We end up the month with a 
dozen suits in stock... But in be- 
tween we sell more suits than we 
ever did before.” 


Building Materials 


I know a lot of veterans are 
wondering how we're coming 
along with the building materials 
that are so necessary for the 
Veterans Housing Program. You 
certainly can’t build houses with- 
out lumber. And for a long time 
lumber has been one of our worst 
production headaches. 


One clear indication that we’re 
solving this problem in lumber 
was given in the U. S. Forestry 
Service figures for March. They 
show a sharp upswing in lumber 
production since the first of the 
year. Production in March was 
about 2 billion, 750 million board 
feet. If that production rate can 
be maintained the 1946 production 
goal of 32 billion board feet for 
the Veterans Housing Program 
will be met. 


The Government is also seeing 
that we make best use of the 
lumber that’s produced. When 
the wartime controls over build- 
ing materials were, in my opin- 
ion, mistakenly dropped, last fall 
the lumber we needed for homes 
started to go into a lot of non- 
essential building—race _ tracks, 
pool halls, and movie houses and 
so on. Today, we are drastically 
limiting the amount of this non- 









Autos and Other Items 


Now, in the time that’s left, let’s 
glance at a few more items. Au_.o- 
mobile production, of course, has 
been hard hit—first by the steel 
strike, then by the recent soft coal 
strike. But thougn we're way 
behind, we got a start up the lad- 
der in April with 150,000 cars. The 
$64 question, though, is whether 
May’s car production can come up 
io that. The industry is just nov. 
beginning to feel the effects of the 
soft coal strike, which cut down 
steel production 50% in May anv. 
held up the production of many 
auto par.s. 


The situation in autos pretty 
well describes the fix we're in oi. 
many other products made fron. 
steel. This is the area in which 
the s.eel shortage and labor-man- 
agement disputes have hit us 
hardest. It’s also the area in which 
demand is greatest. 


But in spite of strikes and 
shor.ages, some remarkable prog- 
ress has been maae. 


In April we hit postwar highs 
for sewing machine production 
Twenty-three thousand were pro- 
duced. One-hundred forty-three 
thousand mechanical refrigera ors 
were shipped—one third more re- , 
frigerators than were shipped the 
month before. 


Nearly a million radios were. 
produced in April. Nylon produc- |, 
tion increased by 10% in Mareh 
Also, in April, we shipped 177,00C.., 
washing machines and an esti-., 
mated 382,000 electric irons. Witi 
labor-management dispu.es in the 
electrical appliance field settlec 
there’s every reason to think that 
May production will top even 
these new posiwar records. 


Record Is Excellent 


We’re moving ahead — but th- 
record is still far from what we'c 
like it to be. It’s good here anc: 
bad there. But in many places— 
and in the face of crippling 
strikes, and despite shortages o° 
workers and materials—it ha- 
been excellent. 


And these records are bein~ 

achieved under OPA price con- 

trols. Price controls have helpea 

keep our production cos.s steady 

and predictable. They have helped 

spread supplies of materials anc 

parts by preventing the hoarding 

of scarce materials. | And ~ price 

controls .are helping: to insure 

good, long-range markets—by 

preventing buyers’ strikes that 

always come when prices are too 

high. I think it’s important to re- 

member these things, especially 

when the enemies of price control 
come out in force and try to per- 

suade you that the way to get 

production is to abolish price pro+ 

tections now. Sometimes a price 

adjustment can break a_ boitle- 

neck, for instance, when it helps. 
an industry pay higher wages tc | 
get workers. But, as a general! 
rule, you don’t get more produc- 
tion from higher prices. All you 
get is higher prices. 

Today, more than ever, we need 
stability te keep our excellent 
start on full production from go- 
ing into a tailspin. If we can just 
hang on—production will contin- 
ue to move up gradually. I be- 
lieve by next Christmas you'll 
see a flood of goods that will 
amaze us all. Some shortages will 
still exist—but others will vanish 
and seem as remote as last year’s 
cigaretie shortage does now. 


There’s just one question in my 
mind—and it’s a big one. Wilk we 


prevent the kind of paralysis that 
comes when prices are too high, 
and everyone starts to hoard, and 
the economic machinery slows 





essentials construction. And the 
controls on lumber are again in 
effect. The Government is also 
making sure that at least 50% of 
our scarce lumber goes to veter- 
ans homes. Incidentally, I know 





our veterans will be interested to 
hear that in the first four months 
of this year, 315,000 dwelling 
units have been begun. 


down? 

I only hope we can summon the 
courage, and have the vision and 
good sense to make the right de- 
cisions now to prevent an eco- 
nomic breakdown. The choice is 
up to all of us—and the next few 





days will decide. 
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Securities Now in Registration 





Aeronautical Securities, Inc., New York (6/25) 
June 6 filed 500.000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Calvin Bullock, New York. Offering— 
The shares wiil be offered publicly at a maximum 
offering price of $5,360,000 (de-ermined at the offering 
price computed on the basis of the net asset value on 
June 4, 1846, viz., $10.72 a share). Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. 


@ Airtec Induc‘ries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

June 14 (letter of rotification) 3,000 shares ($100 par) 
cumulative preferred stock. Offering price $100 a share. 
No underwriting. For working capital. 


Ali American Aviation, Inc., Wilmington 
(7/8) 

May 23 filed 100.000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Van Alsiyne, Noel & Co.; Francis I. du Pont 
& Co., and Courts & Co. Offering—Stock will be offered 
to public. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Purchase 
of twin-engine aircraft, etc. For details see issue of 
May 30. 


Allied Stores Corp., New York (7/3) 

May 29 filed 257,840 saares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriter—Lehmen Erothers. Offering—Stock is of- 
fered to holders of common stock of record June 18 
at the rate of one share for each seven shares held at 
$47 per share. Rights expire 3 p.m. July 2. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds will be added to the general funds and 
applied to such purposes as directors may determine. 
For details see issue of May 30. 


@ American Industrial Corp., Seattle, Wash. 


June 12 (letter of nctification) 95,000 shares ($1 par) 
preferred stock. Frice $1 a share. No underwriting. For 
working capi al. 


American Investment Co. of Illinois (6/28) 


May 24 filed 90,000 shares 5% convertible preference 
stock (par $25). Underwriters—Alex. Brown & Sons. 
Offering—Holders of 5% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred plus cash adjustment. Unexchanged shares will 
be offered at $26 through underwriters. Proceeds—Re- 
demption of unexchanged shares of preferred. 


American Manufacturing Co., Inc., Montgomery, 
Ala. 


May 31 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares. Offering 
price, $1 a share. For purchasing additional equipment 
and machinery, for plant expansion, and for other gen- 
eral corporate purposes. There will be no underwriter 
but the securities will be sold entirely within the state 
of Alabama by Harry Marks, a broker licensed by the 
state, for an agreed compensation of $5,000. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 


March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known, Underwriters— 
To be filed by amenament. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Cc. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 
tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


@ American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C. (7/2) 
June 12 filed 15,000 shares cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). Underwriters—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., and R. S. Dickson & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Will be added to general funds which 
may be applied as follows: repayment of $500,000 short- 
term bank loan; payment of $75,000 instalment, due in 
November, on $1,000,000 214% bank notes; for purchase 
of $80,000 additional capital stock of Dean & Sherk Co., 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


Inc. (subsidiary), to provide subsidiary with additional 
working capital, and expenditures totaling $815,000 for 
a construction and improvement program for mills of 
company and subsidiaries to be carried through during 
1946 and 1947. Business—Manufacture of cotton yarns, 
commercial sewing thread and .wors.ed yarn. 


@® Arapahoe Basin, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


June 11 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of $1 par 
6% non-voting preferred stock. Offering price, $1 a 
share. No underwriting. For constructing an additional 
ski-lift and increasing size of lodge of winter sports 
resort. 


Arkansas West. Gas Co., Fayetteville (7/5) 
June 5 filed 33,639 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


@ Associated Magazine Contributors, Inc., N. Y. 


June 14 (letter of notification) 1,599 shares $5 preferred 
stock (no par) and 1,599 shares of class A common 
stock (par 10 cents) and 250 shares of class B common 
stock (par 10 cents). Offering Price—$100 a unit, con- 
sisting of one share of preferred and one share of class 
A common; 10 cents a share of class B common. No 
underwriting. For working capital; to enable the issuer 
to publish a magazine. 


Aviation Corp., New York 

May 29 filed 320,667 shares of common stock (par $3). 
Underwriters — No underwriting. Offering — Company 
previously reserved 375,000 shares of common stock for 
issuance to officers and executives upon exercise of 
options. By this means, company issued 4,666 shares 
and allotted options on 359,000 shares, leaving 23,667 
shares to be allotted, certain options having lapsed. The 
shares being registered are those on which opiions may 
be exercised on or before May 30. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will be added to working capital. Business— 
Manufacture of aircraft. 


® Basila Mfg. Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

June 11 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of class A 
preferred, 500 shares of class B preferred and 2,500 shares 
of common stock. Offering prices, $100 a share each for 
class A and class B preferred, and $20 a share for com- 
mon. No underwriting. To supply capital. 


Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago (7/9) 

May 29 filed, 59,862 shares of 334% cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock ($100 par). Underwriter—Glore, 
Forgan & Co., Chicago. Offering—Preferred will be 
offered for exchange to holders of $4.25 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock: on basis of one share of new preferred for 
each share of $4.25 preferred. Exchange offer is sub- 
ject to purchase by underwriters of all shares of new 
preferred not taken in exchange. Proceeds—Redemp- 
tion of old preferred not exchanged. For deiails see 
issue of May 30. 


@® Beau Brummell Ties, Inc., Cincinnati, O. 


June 14 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares ($1 par) 
capital stock. Shares will be offered for sale to certain 
employees. Price—$10 a share. No underwriting. Pro- 
ceeds—Will be added to general funds. 


@ Bell Brand Foods, Ltd., Vernon, Calif. 


June 14 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares ($1 par) 
capital stock and 917 shares ($100 par) preferred stock 
to be issued to subscribers in exchange for assets of a 
net value of $191,700 owned by subscribers as co-partners 
d.b.a. Bell Brand Foods, Ltd. No underwriting. 


Benguet Consol. Mining Co., Manila (6/20-21) 


March 15 filed 702,302 shares of capital stock value 
(par 1 peso, equivalent in U. S. currency to 50 cents 
per share). Underwriters—Allen & Co. The shares are 
part of a total of 852,302 shares purchased by Allen 
& Co. from five stockholders. Of the 852,302 shares, 
150,000 were sold privately at the cost price to Allen 
& Co. Purchase price to Allen was $2.10 per share. 
Offering—Price $3.125 per share. For details see issue of 
March 21. 


@® Boone County Coal Corp., Philadelphia 
(6/24-28) 


June 13 (letter of notification) 2,22614 shares common 
stock (no par) on behalf of the company and 3,973% 
shares on behalf of Weldon Corp., Philadelphia, which 
con.rols the company. Price—$25 a share. Underwriters 
—Janney & Co. will act as underwriters for company 
offer and as agent for Weldon offer. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds to company .for general funds. 


‘Booth Fisheries Corp., Chicago 


May 29 filed 15,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $100) and an unspecified number 
of shares of common stock (par $5). Underwriters—By 
amendment. Offering—Preferred and common stocks 
will be offered to the public. Prices by amendment. 
Common shares are being sold by~-six stockholders in- 
cluding Central Republic Investment Co., A. C. Allyn 
and Co., Inc., and Lee Higginson Corp. The latter two 
companies and Central Republic Investment Co. (one of 
the -selling stockholders) propose to participate as un- 
derwriters in connection with the public distribution of 
the stocks. Proceeds—Net proceeds to the company from 
the sale of preferred will be applied to the redemption 
of 9,148.5 shares of preferred stock at $105 plus divi- 
dends. Balance will be added to general funds. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 


May 3 filed $34,000,000 general mortgage sinking and 
impxovement fund bonds due June 1, 1976, and 100,000 
sharés of cumulative preferred stock ($100 par). Under- 
writers—To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders 
inchude Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., and Mellon Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; F. S. Moseley & Co., and 
Otis—& Co. (stock only). Proceeds—Company plans 
to refund its entire outstanding long-term debt, to reim- 
burse the treasury for expenditures made for construc- 
tigen Poses, and to provide funds for the completion 
of “construction program now in progress and one 
coft@mplated to be commenced in the immediate future. 
Né® York Public Service Commission June 13 limited 
the company to the issuance of $34,000,000 bonds and 
$%000,000 preferred stock. 


™Budd Company, Philadelphia (7/9) 


May 24 filed 543,000 shares of no par common stock. 
Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., and Blyth 
&“™@o. Inc. Offering—Shares will be offered for sub- 
seription to common s.ockholders of record on June 21 
at the rate of one additional share for each five com- 
mon shares held. Rights expire July 8. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered to the public by underwriters. 
Proceeds—To increase working capital and to finance 
purchases of additional machinery and equipment, etc. 
For details see issue of May 30. 


“California Electric Power Co., Riverside, Cal. 


May. 10 filed $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds due June 
1, 3276. Underwriters—Names to be filed by amend- 
ment. Probable bidders include Dillon, Read & Co., 
Ine.;-The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Kiddér, Peabody & Co. Bids Invited—Company re- 
ceived bids for the purchase of the bonds on June 17, 
but because of price and coupon limitations imposed 
on®idders, no bids were received. 


“Galifornia Oregon Power Co. (6/25) 


Ma 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Stegek will be sold through competitive bidding. Under- 
writers—Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
cldd€ Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, 
L .& Co.; Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold by Standard 
Gas and Electric Co., parent, of California. Bids Invited 
—Sfandard is inviting bids for the purchase from it of 
312,000 shares of common stock of California Oregon. 
S oe will be received by S.andard at Room 
1117, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill., up to 
1040 am. (CST—11:30 a.m. Chicago DST) on June 25, 
1946, 


““Candego Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Ma¥ 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing= Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
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Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Cardiff Fluorite Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


June 3 filed 400,000 shares of common stock ($1 par) 
(Canadian funds). Underwriter — Frank P. Hunt, 
Rochester, N. Y., is underwriter for sale of stock in 
Uni.ed States. Offering—Stock will be sold to public 
at 55 cents a share. Proceeds—Of the net proceeds, $40,- 
* 000 together with $22,000 of treasury funds, will be used 
‘for development work. If sufficient ore is found; com- 
pany will erect a mill at an estimaied cost of $150,000. 
The balance will go into working capital. Business— 
"Company intends to explore for the mineral known as 
* Fluorite. 


Central Electric & Gas Co., Sioux Falis, S. D. 
May 29 filed 35,000 shares of $2 cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (no par), but with a stated value of $50 a 
share, and 175,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Chi- 
cago. Offering—The stocks will be offered to the public 
at prices to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
pay off $3,000,000 loan from First National Bank Chi- 
cago and Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, bal- 


ance working capital. 3 


Central Ohio Light & Power Co., Findlay, Ohio 


May 29 filed 30,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Underwriters—if unsubscribed shares are sold to under- 
writers names will be filed by amendment. Probable 
underwriters include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Otis & Co.) Inc.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Offering — The shares will 
be offered for subscription to common stockholdérs at 
the rate of one new share for each 2.8 shares now*held. 
‘ Unsubscribed shares may be sold to underwriters‘or to 
other parties. Proceeds—For expansion of consumer ser- 
vices and improvement of proper.ies. 


© Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
(7/8) 


June 17, filed 25,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative con- 
_vertible preferred stock and 25,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon stock. Underwriters—R. S. Dickson & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Net pro- 
eceds will be used to enlarge and improve property 
of subsidiary, Larkwood Hosiery Mills, Inc., Charlotte; 
to redeem 4,000 shares of same subsidiary’s 542% cumu- 
lative preferred stock at $106 a share; to prepay $473,500 
2% bank loans and to purchase machinery and equip- 
ment for mills of the company and iis subsidiaries. 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn. (7/1) 


‘June 10 filed voting trust certificates for 170,000 shares 
of no-par common stock. In addition, the company 
registered 42,000 shares of common issuable upon the 
exercise of warrants for purchase of common stock at 
$30 a share up to Oct. 27, 1955. Underwriters—Keébbon, 
McCormick & Co., Chicago, and I. M. Simon & Cbp., St. 

‘ Louis, Mo. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Purfchase 
of aircraft and spare parts for training costs and foreign 
route installation costs, etc. 


City Stores Co., Philadelphia (6/25) 
May 29 filed 100,000 shares common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers. Offering—Sy is 
being sold by Bankers Securities Corp., parent:*Price 
by amendment. 


® Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis (7/8) r 


June 19 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—The shares 
- will be offered to executives and key employees of 
company upon the exercise of ovtions for purchase of 
such stock. Price—Options already issued provide for 
the purchase of the capital stock at $16.6624 a share. 
Proceeds—To be added to general funds. Buggjss— 
_ Manufacture of corn products and candies. re 


Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc., St. L ee 


June 6 filed 60,000 shares 4%% cumulative pr 
. stock, series A (par $50). Underwriter—Centraj Re- 
- public Co. (Inc.), Chicago. Offering—New preferred 
- will be offered in exchange to holders of company’s 

$2.75 cumulative preferred on a share for share basis 

plus a cash payment of $1 by the company and dividends 
accruing on the $2.75 stock. Common siockholders. will 
be offered the right to subscribe for the new™ at 
_ $52.50 a share in the ratio of one share of ne pre- 
ferred for each 12% shares of common owned. Rémdin- 
ing shares will be sold to underwriters who will réoffer 
it to the public at $52.50 a share. Proceeds—To. sedeem 

, anexchanged shares of $2.75 preferred at $53.50.a@—ehare 

and as addiiional working capital. —_~- 


? 


red 


Consol. Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal. 


May 29 filed 77,134 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Names by amendment. Offering—Shares 
are to be issued upon the exercise of options allotted by 
the company to its officers and supervisor executives. 
For de.ails see issue of May 30. 


® Container Corp. of America, Chicago (7/2) 
June 12 filed 141,496 shares ($20 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offering—Shares 
will be offered for subscription to present capital stock- 
holders at rate of one share of new stock for each six 
shares held. Unsubscribed shares will be publicly of- 
fered by underwriters. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—-Company contemplates that net proceeds will be ap- 
plied to payment of a portion of the costs of a con- 
struction and improvement program for manufacturing 
plants and facilities of Container and its subsidiaries. 
Business—Manufacture of corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers. 


Continental Air Filters Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


June 3 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of class A 
and 20,000 shares of class B common, Offering price, 
$6 a unit consisting of one share of class A and one share 
of class B common. No underwriting. To equip factory 
and for working capital. 


® Coro, Inc., New York (7/5) 


June 14 filed 134,814 shares common stock (no par). 
Underwriters — Emanuel Deetjen & Co. Offering— 
Company is offering 59,814 shares to stockholders for 
subscription in ratio of one new share for each seven 
shares held. Certain stockholders have waived their 
rights to subscribe for 45,600 shares. Six shareholders 
have agreed to sell 75,000 shares, which, together with 
unsubscribed shares being offered by the company, will 
be offered io the public through underwriters. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—$375,000 will be applied for 
costs of constructing a four-story annex to company’s 
Providence, R. I., plant; $250,000 for rehabilitation of 
Providence factory, machinery and equipment; $13,500 
for purchase of land adjoining factory; remainder to 
replace working capital previously expended, to pur- 
chase equipment and fixtures for its Chicago offices 
and to increase working capital. Business—Manufacture 
of costume jewelry and simulated pearls. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,600 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, esiimated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. Business — Explor- 
ing for ore. 


one Consolidated Mines Co., Virginia City, 
ev. 

May 28 (letter of notification) 176,330 shares of common 
stock. Offering price, 156,330 shares at 30 cents a share. 
20,000 shares are to be issued at 25 cents a share. For 
further developing of mining properties. Underwriter— 
The Broy Co., San Francisco. 


Dazey Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
June 4 filed 50,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10) and 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10c). Stock being sold by five stockholders. 
Underwriters—Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis. Offering 
—Offering prices are $10 a share for the preferred and 
$4 a share for the common. 


Delhi Oil Corp., Dallas, Texas 

May 23 filed 175,000 shares common stock (par 50¢) 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—Shares will 
be offered for sale to common stockholders of record 
June 20 of Southern Union Gas Co., which owns all 
of the outstanding common stock of the corporation. 
Proceeds—Proceeds will be added to cash balances to be 
applied to the payment of current or other liabilities. 


Denman Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, Ohio 

‘ (6/20-21) 

May 17 filed 50,000 shares of 5% cum. conv. preferred 
stock (par 10) and 95,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc. Offering— 
Company is offering the 50,000 preferred shares to the 
public. The 95,000 shares of common stock are issued 
and outstanding and are being sold by the present own- 
ers. Price to public: preferred, $10 per share; com- 
mon, $8 per share. Purpose—Proceeds will be added 
to general funds, 


Detroit Aluminum & Brass Corp., Hamtramck, 
Mich. (7/1) 


June 11 filed 181,440 shares ($1.25 par) common stock. 
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Underwriters—Baker, Simonds & Co., Detroit. Offering 
—The stock will be offered to public at $10 a share. 
Proceeds—Shares are being sold by stockholders. 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. (6/26-27) 


June 5 filed $5,000,000 convertible debentures, due 1976, 
and 15,000 shares of common stock (no par). Company is 
selling the debentures while the common stock is being 
sold by Consolidated Inves.ment Trust, which owns 35,800 
shares of company’s outstanding common. Underwriters 
—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. Offering—Price by 
amendment.. Proceeds—$2,610,825 from sale of deben- 
tures will be used to redeem $4.25 cumulative preferred 
stock which is callable at $105 a share plus dividends; 
$1,500,000 will be used for construction of additional 
manufaciuring facilities and remainder will be added to 
working capital. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. 


March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Hallgarten & Co. Offering—Price based on market, 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Doman-Frasier Helicopters, Inc., New York 


June 3 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price to public, $1 per share. Proceeds 
will be used for experimenial purposes in connection 
with development of helicopters. Not underwritten. 


Douglas & Lomason Co., Detroit, Mich. (6/25) 


May 28 filed 92,118 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Underwriters—White, Noble & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., New York, and Miller, Kenower 
& Co., Detroit. Offering—Stock will be sold to public 
at $6.125 a share. Proceeds—Of the total eight stock- 
holders are selling 73,208 shares. Net proceeds to com- 
pany from sale of 18,910 shares will be used to pay 
balance due in purchase of certain real estate; plant 
addition; additional machinery and equipment. For 
details see issue of May 30. 


Ducommun Metals & Supply Co., Vernon, Calif. 
May 31 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Underwriters—Hill Richards & Co. Offering—105,000 
shares will be offered to public. Price by amendment 
and 20,000 shares will be offered for sale to officers and 
employees not at present stockholders and to the em- 
ployees’s bonus and profit-sharing trust. Proceeds— 
Approximately $1,000,000 will be used to expand and 
increase inventory and balance to increase working 
capital. 


Electronic Traps, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


May 20 (letter of notificaiion) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price to public, $5 per share. Proceeds— 
To finance the manufaciure of corporation products and 
to repay loan, the proceeds of which were used for 
manufaciuring purposes. Issue not underwritten, but 
if company is unable to sell stock it may later secure 
broker’s assistance. 


@® El Paso (Texas) Natural Gas Co. (7/1) 


June 30 filed 75,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 100,057 shares ($3 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable underwriters 
include White, Weld & Co., and Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp. Offering—14,797 shares of preferred stock 
will be offered to holders of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock on a share for share exchange basis plus a cash 
payment to the exchanging shareholder. The remaining 
60,203 shares and any unexchanged shares will be sold 
to underwriters for resale to the public. Common stock 
will be offered for subscription to present common stock- 
holders at the rate of one share for each six shares now 
held. The subscription offer expires on July 18, 1946. 
Unsubscribed shares will be purchased by underwriters 
for sale io the public. Price—Price by amendment (ap- 
proximately $42 per share). Proceeds—Finance con- 
struction of a natural gas pipe line to California at an 
estimated cost of $41,412,000, and to retire outstanding 
funded debt and preferred stock. Proceeds from $25,900,- 
000 new bonds to be sold for cash and a new $8,500,000 
seven-year bank loan will be used for construction and 
refinancing program. 


® Florida Public Utilities Co., West Palm Beach, 
Fla. (7/2) 

June 12 filed an unspecified number of shares of 
common stock (par $3). Underwriters—Starkweather 
& Co., New York, and Clement A. Evans and Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. Offering—The shares will be offered to the 
public. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Shares being 
registered are owned by J. L. Terry, President, who will 
receive net proceeds. Business—Public utility. 


Flying Freight Inc., New York (6/28) 

May 6 filed 300,000 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to 
public $3.50 per share. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used 
for the purchase of six land planes, ten flying boats, re- 
conditioning of flying boats and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Company was incorporated on March 9, 1946, to 
operate as a charter air carrier. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 


April 29 filed 40,000 shares of common stock ($1 par), 
issuable upon exercise of options to purchase common 
stock. The options to purchase common stock entitle 
the holders to purchase between Sept. 5, 1946 and Sept 
4, 1950, shares of common stock at $19.50 per share 

(Continued on page 3388) 
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(Continued from page 3387) 
The options were granted on Sept. 5, 1945. Proceeds— 
In the event that all op.ions are exercised, corporation 
will realize $780,000, which it intends to use for in- 
creasing inventory, acquiring and equipping additional 
supermarkets, warehouses, etc. 


@ Forest City Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(7/8) 

June 17, filed 280,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 

Underwriters—Peltason, Tenenbaum Co., St. Louis. Of- 

fering—Shares will be offered publicly at $10 a share. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds go to the selling stockholders. 

Business—Manufacturer of junior and women’s dresses. 


FR Corporation, New York (6/21) 
May 23 filed 175,000 shares common stock (par 50¢) 
of which company is selling 150,000 shares and two 
officers 12,500 shares. Underwriters—First Colony Corp. 
Offering—Stock will be sold to public at $5.85 a share. 
Proceeds—Construction of plant, purchase of equipment, 
working capital. For details see issue of May 30. 


Front Range Oil & Drilling Co., Denver, Colo. 


May 20 (letter of notification) 1,493,303 shares of capital 
stock (par 5¢) and 20,000 shares as a bonus offering 
donated by Harry J. Newton, President. Offering— 
Price 5¢ a share. 100,000 shares allo.ted to present 
shareholders to purchase at par and receive also a 
20% share bonus with each purchase. No underwriting 
at present. Proceeds—To drill oil well in Albany 
County, Wyo., to acquire further oil and gas interests 
and to pay officers’ salaries and general expenses. 


Funsten (R. E.) Co., St. Louis, Mo. (6/25-7/5) 


June 3 filed 15,684 shares of 44%% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $50) and 196,137 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co. and 
Alex. Brown & Sons. Shares are owned by the under- 
writers. Offering—Prices by amendment. 


Gatineau Power Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

May 27 filed $45,000,000 series C and $10,000,000 series 
D first mortgage bonds, due 1970 and $9,500,000 of sink- 
ing fund debentures, due 1961. Underwriters—To be 
decided by competitive bidding. Possible bidders in- 
clude The First Boston Corp.; Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and Mellon Securities Corp. Proceeds 
—Refunding. For details see issue of May 30. 


General Builders Supply Corp., New York 
(6/24-28) 

May 31 filed 40,060 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $25) and 170,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Underwriters—Allen & Co. Offering— 
11,238 shares of new preferred will be offered in ex- 
change to holders of $7 cumulative (no par) preferred 
stock on basis of one share of old preferred for 4.6 shares 
of new preferred. Remaining 28,762 shares of preferred 
and all the common shares will be sold to underwriters 
who will offer them to the public $25 and $4 a share, 
respectively. Of the common being offered, the com- 
pany is selling 100,000 shares and 12 stockholders are 
selling 70,000 shares. Certain warrant holders of com- 
pany have agreed to sell to underwriters warrants for 
purchase, durimg a period of four years, of 40,000 shares 
of common. Preceeds—Approximately $950,000 will be 
added to working capital. 


General Cabie Corp., New York (7/27) 


May 17 filed 150,000 shares of 4% cumulative first pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) and 150,000 shares of 4% cumula- 
tive convertible second preferred stock (par $50). Un- 
derwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Holders of 
150,000 outstanding shares of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock are offered the privilege of exchanging their 
shares for 150,000 shares of ihe first preferred stock 
and 150,000 shares of the second preferred on basis of 
one share each plus $12.50 cash for each share of 7% 
preferred. The exchange offer expires at 3 p.m., June 
26. Shares of first and second preferred not taken in 
exchange will be sold to Bly:h & Co., Inc., and associates 
for resale to the public. Price—Preferred, $100 per share; 
second preferred, $50 per share. 


General Securities Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


May 16 (letter of notification) 19,984 shares of common 
stock. Offering price, $6 a share. Underwriter—Gen- 
eral Finance Co., Atlanta, Ga. Proceeds—For corporate 
purposes. 


General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. (6/27-28) 
May 21 filed 64,030 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Waderwriters—Smith, Barney & Co., New York. Offer- 
ing—Stock is being offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of record June 11 at $40 per share at rate 
of one share of common for each 10 shares held. Rights 
expire June 26. Unsubscribed shares will be purchased 
by underwriters and offered to public. Proceeds—Net 
proceeds will be added to general funds to be used from 
time to time for such corporate purposes as directors 
may determine. 


Glenmore Distilleries Co., Louisville, Ky. (6/25) 
May 24 filed 150,000 shares of class B (par $1) common 
stock (non-voting). Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co., 
and W. L. Lyons & Co. Offering—125,000 shares will 
be offered to the public and 25,000 will be offered to 
@ertain officers and employees of the company. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added 
to general funds to be used as working capital. 


® Globe Freight Airline, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Price, $3 a share. No underwrivcing. 
For purchase of two DC-3 aircraft and equipment and 
for working capital. 


Gordon Stores Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 
June 10 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares ($10 par) 
5% cumulative preferred siock. Not underwritten. 
Offering—Price, $10 a share Proceeds—To finance ex- 
pansion program. 


® Grand Valley Corp., New York 

June 19 (letter of notification) 225,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Underwriter—Leven Brothers, New 
York City. Price to public $1 per share. Corporate 
purposes, such as reconditioning existing well, drilling 
new well, additional equipment, etc. 


® Great Lakes Chemical Corp., Filer City, Mich. 


June 12 (letter of notification) 118,728 shares common 
stock (par $1). Offering price, $1 a share. No under- 
writing. For drilling new brine wells, retirement of 
current notes and working capital. 


® Great Lakes Plating Co., Chicago (7/8) 
June 17 filed 130,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 


Underwriters—Dempsey & Co., which owns and is sell--: 


ing the shares being registered, will select the under- 
writers and may include itself in the underwriting group. 
Offering—Of the total, 115,000 shares will be sold to 
underwriters for resale to the public, and 15,000 shares 
are io be offered to certain officers, directors and key 
employees of the company. Price—Price of the 115,000 
shares by amendment. Price of the 15,000 shares to 
certain employees, $6.20 a share. Proceeds—Proceeds go 
to the selling stockholder. Business—Engaged in plat- 
ing articles with various types of meiallic finishes. 


Grocery Store Products Co., Union City, N. J. 
May 27 filed for an undesignated number of shares of 
capital stock (par 25¢). Underwriters—No underwriters 
but company has entered into an agreement with Edgar 
W. Garbisch, President for purchase of any unsubscribed 
shares. Offering—Stock will be offered for subscription 
to stockholders of record June 20. Subscription war- 
rants will expire on July 10, 1946. Subscription price 
may be paid either in cash or by surrender of first mort- 
gage 6% bonds, due 1953, at principal amount, or partly 
in cash and partly by surrender of such bonds. Proceeds 
—For redemption of $646,200 6% first mortgage bonds. 
Balance of proceeds will be added to general funds. 


Gubby Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabision-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fila. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Blair & Co. Offering—Stock is being of- 
fered to present shareholders at $3 per share. Holders 
of approximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive 
their preemptive rights. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Stock 
acquired by selling stockholders in exchange for 432,000 
shares common stock (par $3) of American Engineering 
Co. Underwriters—To be named by amendment. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. Stop order hearing 
by SEC. For details see issue of March 7. 


Hennegen-Bates Co., Baltimore, Md. 


May 23 (letter of notification) 1,504 shares of stock to 
be sold on behalf of eight stockholders. Offering price 
$75 a share. Underwriters—Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of 
Baltimore as agent for selling stockholders. Net pro- 
ceeds go to the selling stockholders. 


Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago (6/27-7/1) 

June 7 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
and 20,000 shares of 4% convertible preference stock 
(par $50). Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York 
Offering—Prices by amendment. Of the 350,000 common 
shares, 50,000 will be offered by company without un- 
derwriting to ceriain key employees. The 20,000 shares 
of preference stock are being sold by C. N. Hilton, Presi- 
dent. Proceeds—Net proceeds to the company will be 
added to general funds. 


@ Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. (7/8) 


June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc. and Mellon Securities 


’ Corp. (jointly) and Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. 


Hutton & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds. 
Business—Public utility. 


® Indian Lake Community Club, Inc., Denville, N. J. 


June 14 (letter of notification) $5,000 4% debentures, 
due 1951. Holders of the company’s $2,250 of debentures 


which mature Aug. 1, 1946, will be offered the right to 
exchange their debentures for a like amount of the new 
debentures. The remaining will be sold at $50 a unit. 
No underwriting. Of ihe proceeds, $900 will be used 
to satisfy demand notes and $1,850 to make club house 
repairs and improvements. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago (7/9) 

May 21 filed 145,834 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. Offering—Company 
is offering 131,769 shares to present common stockhold~ 
ers of record June 24 and holders of stock purchase 
warrants for subscription at the rate of one common 
share for each five shares held. Rights expire July 8, 
Price by amendment. Underwriters will purchase un- 
subscribed shares plus an additional 65 shares. Under- 
writers may or may not, as they determine, make a 
public offering of unsubscribed shares. The remaining 
14,000 shares of common stock will be offered to “certain 
officers and employees.” Proceeds—Construction and 
equipment. For details see issue of May 23. 


International Paper Co., New York 
April 26 filed 400,000 shares of $4 cumulative preferred 
stock (no par) and 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par $15). Offering—Company is offering to holders of 
its cumulative convertible 5% preferred stock (par 
$100) the right to exchange 400,000 of such shares for 
new preferred and common on the basis of one share 
of new preferred and % share of common for each 
share of 5% preferred. Exchange offer will terminate 
July 1. For details see issue of May 2. 


lowa Public Service Co., Sioux City, la. (6/24)' 


May 21 filed $13,750,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976; 
42,500 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock, 
and 137,333 shares ($15 par) common stock. Underwriters 
—Names by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); First Boston Corp.; 
W. C. Langley & Co. (stock); A. C. Allyn & Co., and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Proceeds—Refunding improvements to 
physical properties, additional working capital. Bids 
Invited—Bids will be received for the purchase of the 
securities by the company at office of Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., New York City, up to 10:30 a.m. EDST, June 
24, the bidder to specify the coupon rate, not greater 
than 3% on the bonds and a div. rate not greater than 
4% on the preferred stock. 


Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., Maple 
Heights, Ohio (6/25-26) 

May 31 filed 50,228 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $50), 4% series (convertible prior to April 1, 1956) 
and 550,000 shares of common stock (par $5). Under- 
writers—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Stocks will be of- 
fered to public. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Will 
be added to working capital. 


@ James Gas Co., Inc., Arlington, Va. 


June 11 (letter of notification) 3,500 shares (no par) 
capital stock. Price, $50 a share. Underwriting—Paul 
L. James, President and Treasurer, will consummate 
sales. 2,800 shares are to be offered in exchange for 
title to oil and gas leases. The remaining 700 shares 
will be sold for cash. For developing gas wells and 
other corporate purposes. 


® Keynote Recordings, Inc., New York. (@/21-24) 
June 12 (letter of notification) 79,000 shares common 
stock (par 50c) and warrants to purchase 27,000 shares 
of common. Price—$3.75 a common share and 5 cents 
a warrant. Underwriter—Simons, Linburn & Co. Pro- 
ceeds—$35,000 for inventory: $20,000 for plating and 
mixing units for California plant; $65,000 for additional 
plant; $50,000 to recording artists, and balance to work- 
ing capital. 


® Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. (7/8) 

June 18, filed 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters—Mellon Securities Corp. Offering— 
New preferred will be offered in exchange, on a share 
for share basis, for company’s outstanding shares of 
43%4% cumulative preferred. Unexchanged shares will 
be offered to the public. Price—By amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds will be used to redeem unex- 
changed shares of old preferred at $107.50. Business— 
Products include those manufactured from crude and 
refined coal tar products and chemicals related thereto, 
bituminous protective coatings, treated and untreated 
forest products, coke and gas, machine shop and foundry 
products and construction of byproducts coke plants, 
chemical plants and related equipment and structures. 


Kurz-Kasch, Inc., Dayton, Ohio (6/25) 
June 6 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Underwriters—Smith, Hague & Co., De~ 
troit, and F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., New York. Offering 
—Price is $4 a share. 


© Le Roi Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (7/8) 

June 17, filed 40,000 shares of 442% ($50 par) cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock. Underwriters—Wis- 
consin Co, Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will be added to general funds. Company is plan- 
ning a $1,025,000 plant expansion program for increasing 
its produc:ive capacity. These expenditures are ex- 
pected to include purchases of equipment, new tooling, 
expansion of the company’s main plant at West Allis, 
Wis., and purchase of a plant at Cleveland, O. Business— 
Manufacture of industrial gas and gasoline engines, port- 
able air compressors, highway mowing machines and 
engine-generator sets. 
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. Mada Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto 


(6/26) 
June 7 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 40c). 
Underwriters — Names to be supplied by amendment. 


Offering—Stock will be offered publicly in the U. S. at 
40c a share (Canadian money). Proceeds—Proceeds, 
estimated at $75,000, will be used in operation of the 
company. Business—Exploring and developing gold 
mining properties. 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 


May 29 filed 239,940 shares ($10 par) cumulative prior 
preferred stock and 479,880 shares ($5 par) convertible 
preferred stock. Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York. Offering—Stocks ini.ially 
will be offered for subscription to present common 
stockholders in ratio of one share of cumulative pre- 
ferred for each 3% shares of common held and one 
Share of convertible preferred for each 1% shares of 
common held. Subscription price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds will be used to pay entire indebt- 
edness of Maryland Holding Co., Inc., a wholly owned 
subsidiary, to Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio (6/27) 

May 21 filed 70,000 shares ($100 par) 444% cumulative 
preferred stock and 101,056 shares ($50 par) 4% cumula- 
tive second preferred stock. Underwriters—Drexel & 
Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Offering—Pre- 
ferred stock is being offered in exchange to holders of $6 
cumulative preferred stock, series A, and $5.50 cumula- 
tive preferred stock, series B, on a share for share basis, 
plus a cash payment of $3.438 for $6 preferred and $3.313 
for $5.50 preferred. Second preferred shares are being 
offered for subscripiion to common stockholders of rec- 
ord on June 11 at $53 a share in ratio of one new 
share for each seven common shares held. Exchange and 
subscription privileges expire June 26. 


Menasco Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles 


May 17 filed 370,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Sutro & Co., and G. Brashears & Co. Offer- 
ing—To be offered initially to shareholders in ratio of 
two new shares for each five shares held at $4 per 
share. Unsubscribed shares to be offered to public by 
underwriters at not less than $4.75 nor more than $10. 
Proceeds—To repay unsecured bank loans; to pay first 
instalment on purchase of plant from RFC; balance to 
be added to working capital. 


Mines Operating, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
May 31 (letter of notifica‘ion) 500,000 shares of common 
stock. Underwriters—Jesse R. Foster and Carl W. Har- 
rell, Seattle. Offering—Price, 1242c a share. Proceeds 
—Payment of loan, acquisition of property, mining and 
development and for operating capi.al. 


Missouri Power & Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 
May 22 filed 7,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976, 
and $4,000,000 ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock. 
Bonds and stock io be sold through competitive bidding. 
Underwriters by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); The First Boston 
Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.: Coffin & Burr. Inc.: Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co., and Shields & Co. 
(jointly). Preceeds—Principally refunding. For details 
see issue of May 23. 


Monogram Pictures Corp., Hollywood, Calif. 
(6/25-28) 


May 31 filed 224,781% shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Emanuel, Dee_jen & Co. Offering—Stock 
will be offered to public. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Of the net proceeds, $35,000 will be used to dis- 
charge the balance of outstanding notes, $200,000 will be 
used for plant expansion, and the balance will be added 
to working capital. 





Mountain States Power Co., Albany, Ore. (6/25) 


June 6 filed 140,614 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman, 
Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares, 
which are owned by Standard Gas & Electric Co. and 
cons_itute 56.39% of the company’s outstanding common, 
will be sold at competitive bidding. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will go to Standard Gas. 






























































@® Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. (7/3) 
June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Redemption of outstanding 434% pre- 
ferred s.ock at $109 a share plus dividends. Business— 
Operation of a chain of 209 retail stores. 















































Nationa! Cellulose Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
May 31 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
with warrants to purchase 20,000 shares of common. 
Wnderwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc. Offering—Stock 
will be offered to public at $6 a share. The warrants 
Will be sold on the basis of one warrant for each 10 
shares of common purchased. Proceeds—Es.imated net 
proceeds of $14,020,000 will be used to pay off $61,000 of 
loans, to purchase plant and equipment at an estimated 
ost of $751,620 and the balance as additional working 
apital. 


































































National iron Works, San Diego, Calif. 
May 21 (letter of notification) 18,500 shares of common 
stock. Offering price, $4.12% a share. Underwriters— 
Nelson Douglass. For general corporate purposes. 
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June 20, 1946 
Benguet Consolidated Mining Co.__-- Capital Stock 
Denman Tire & Rubber Co.___Preferred and Com. 


June 21, 1946 


eR RE EES ce Sp ae Common 

Keynote Recordings, Inc.......-..-.----- Common 
June 24, 1946 

Boone County Coal Corp.._...--«_-.-_--- Common 


General Builders Supply Co.__Preferred and Com. 
Iowa Public Service Co.— 
10:30 a.m. EDST____- Bonds, Preferred and Com, 


Nevill Island Glass Co. Inc.___-- Class A and Com. 
Ohio Edison Co., 12 Noon EDST_-_------- Common 
weemeer Comes, 10. i oo ce encoded Common 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co._Bonds and Preferred 
June 25, 1946 


Aeronautical Securities, Inc..._._.___- Capital Stock 
California Oregon Power Co.________-__- Common 
Eo Ena Ate 
Dougias & Lamason Co......2.. nasendeun Common 
Funsten (R. E.) Co.___--_-- Preferred and Common 
Glenmore Distilleries Co....____- Class B Common 
Jack & Heintz Precision Ind. Inc.___Pfd. and Com. 
RIE BEROON) DRO idee ete a eae be Common 
Monogram Pictures Corp...--------.---- Common 
Mountain States Power Co._---.------~_- Common 
One World Book Club Inc._.--.--------- Preferred 
Peabody Coal Co.___Preferred and Cl. B Common 
Palymer Industries Inc.__-- Preferred and Common 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp._----~-~-- Preferred 
Western Frozen Foods Co.__------------ Preferred 
Winslow Clay Products____Preferred and Common 
June 26, 1946 
Baltimore & Ohio RR.__-------- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co._---~~-- Debs. and Com. 
Hilton Hotels Corp.__---- Preference and Common 
Mada Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd.__Capital Stock 
Portemouth Steel Com. ...uc.....~.--- Common 
Towmotor Corp........<=- EE AI Common 
Van mormen Ce... 2... Sta cS Common 
June 27, 1946 
Genera) Ghee Cortes). co camenno-s--- Common 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.__Preferred and Com. 
June 28, 1946 

American Investment Co. of Illinois____Preference 

Piste . Pocket. Sida din st kmcemnsons Common 
July 1, 1946 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. (vtc)_Common 


New Issue Calendar 


(Showing probable date of offering) 





Detroit Aluminum & Brass Corp.__------ Common 
El Paso Natural Gas Co.___Preferred and Common 
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July 1, 1946 


Portland Gas & Coke Co.._...-.----------- Bonds 

Reeves Mrethere Be, .ac5. 20 ceo de ces Common 

Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd.__~~~--~-- Capital Stock 

Thaihimer Breé. IBC.c.. none nceceducntau Preferred 
July 2, 1946 

American Yarn & Processing Co...~--~--- Preferred 

Container Corp. of America_-_-_-_--~~-~- Capital Steck 

Florida Public Utili.ies Co......-.----~--- Common 

PROG CORD... ancacecsaneid Preferred and Common 
July 3, 1946 

Set Bienes Ge cinereneernccaskenn Common 

Piney 6G, Coy Sacer ncn ncoonsneseoas Common 

Segal Lock & Hardware Co._------------ Common 
July 5, 1946 

Arkansas Western Gas Co.____------~----- Common 

Devo ING. se wsdiewcitbitieded Jace aun cee Common 

North American Can Corp. _------------ Preferred 

Betty Furnsed Oe... .nck Sei odie cose Common 
July 7, 1946 

All American Aviation Inc.__--.------~--- Common 


July 8, 1946 
Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, Inc..__Pfd. and Common 


Clinton Industries Inc.___---------~-- Capital Stock 
Forest City Manufacturing Co.__.__------ Common 
Great Lakes Pisting Co.......<sssescusone Common 
Illinois Power Co.__------- Preferred and Common 
SN EEE NEE ENE. Preferred 
ge eee ge Preferred 
National Secur. & Research Corp.___Several Series 
National Secur. & Research Corp.__---- Trust Fund 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp._---.-------- Common 
See. Ce COON... indinis dtenieriertnaac ae Preferred 
ES SE re ee eS LE IB eG Common 
peewee Pen Cetii...ncdivietddaccienns Common 
July 9, 1946 
Bentrice Feeds Cevciussceduduscuwnskccs Preferred 
SN: SIG K. <. siitisintitind iain es etna ianhitiinina ae Common 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp.__Common 
July 11, 1946 
Wyandotte Ho‘el Co. Inc.___Debentures & Common 


July 15, 1946 


Sardik Food Products Corp.__-_---~-- Capital Steck 
Solar Manufacturing Corp.___----------- Preferred 
July 27, 1946 
General Cable Co.__--~- First and Second Preferred 











@ National Manufacture and Stores Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

June 12 (letter of notification) 8,500 shares of common 

stock. Offering price, $35 a share. Underwriters— 

Headed by Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc. Proceeds— 

For redemption of outs.anding $2.50 class A non-cumula- 

tive stock. 


@ National Research Corp., Boston, Mass. 


June 14 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Offering price, $37.50 a share. No under- 
writing. For general corporate purposes. 


@ National Securities & Research Corp., N. Y. 
(7/8) 


June 17, filed 7,000,000 shares (bond series, low-priced 
bond series, preferred stock series, income series, spec- 
ulative series, stock series, industrial stocks series, se- 
lected groups series and low-priced common stock series) 
in National Securities series. Sponsor—Naiional secur- 
ities & Research Corp., New York. Offering—At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. Business—Investment trust. 


@ National Securities & Research Corp., N. Y. 
(7/8) 


June 17, filed 300,000 shares in First Mutual Trust Fund. 
Sponsor—National Securities & Research Corp., N. Y. 
Offering—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Busi- 
ness—Investment trust. 


Nevada-Stewart Mining Co., Spokane, Wash. 


June 6 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
treasury s ock. Offering price, 40c a share. No under- 
writing. For development of mining claims in Shoshone 
County, Idaho, and for other mining operating expenses. 


* Neville Island Glass Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 
(6/24) 


June 3 filed 60,000 shares of class A stock (par $1) and 
60,000 shares of common stock (par 10c). Underwriters 
—Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Stocks 
will be offered to the public in units of one share of 
class A and one share of common at $10.10 a unit. Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds, together with $700,000 to be real- 
ized from the sale of series A and B bonds, will be used 
for construction of a plant on Neville Island (near Pitts- 
burgh) and for equipment. Any remaining proceeds will 
go into working capital. 





@® Norcross-Eldridge Inc., Rutland, Vt. 

June 7 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares ($100 par) 
preferred stock. Price, $100 a share. Underwriters— 
Stock will be sold in the State of Vermont by the com- 
pany itself; in Massachusetts sales are to be made by 
Kidder, Peabody Coe, For increasing working capital. 


@ North American Car Corp., Chicago (7/5) 

June 14 filed 36,000 sharés $2 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (no par). Underwriters—Glore, Forgan 
& Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Of the net pro- 
ceeds, $1,000,000 will be issued as a loan to a new sub— 
sidiary whose name tentaiively is Illinois Refrigerator 
Car Co.; $200,000 to reimburse the company’s treasury 
for its original investment in the capital stock of the 
new subsidiary. Company has purchased the eniire out- 
standing shares of common of North Western Refrigera— 
tor Line Co. for $3,600,000. North Western will be 
dissolved and Illinois will assume all of its assets and 
liabilities and change name to North Western Refrigera— 
ior Line Co. New company will issue serial notes im 
the amount of $3,600,000; borrow the $1,000,000 from 
the parent company; redeem $1,163,843 of equipment 
trust certificates originally issued by predecessor and 
pay off its current bank loans amounting to $3,600,000. 
Business—Leasing tank and refrigerator cars on a rental 
and mileage basis. 


@ O-My Food Products Co., Inc. Mountain View, 
Calif. 

June 13 (letter of notification) 1,050 shares ($100 par) 
non-assessable common to be offered publicly- and 1,050 
shares of common to be issued to Russell V. Stahl and 
Grace E. Stahl, who are the President and Vice-Presi-— 
dent of the company, in exchange for their partnership 
business to the company. Public offering price, $100 a 
share. Underwriter, William E. Stahl, Mountain View, 
Calif. Net proceeds will be used to purchase the physical 
assets of O-My Food Products Co., a co-partnership, for 
$53,000; for setting up a branch fac.ory and operating 
capital. 


Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
May 29 filed 204,153 shares of common stock (par $8). 
The stock will be sold at competitive bidding with names 
of underwriters by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; White, 
(Continued on page 3390) 
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Weld & Co.-Shields & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & 
Co., and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds will be used to finance construction of 
property additions. Bids Invited—Bids for the purchase 
of the stock will be received at office of Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp., 20 Pine Street, up to 12 Noon EDST, 
June 24, 


@ One World Book Club, Inc., New York (6/25) 


June 18 (letter of notification) 500 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100). Price, $100 per share. For general 
corporate purposes, including purchase of books and 
copyrights, distribution, advertising, etc. Not under- 
written, 


Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


June 11 (letter of notification) 1,977 shares of preferred 
stock. Underwriter—Mohawk Valley Investing Co., Inc. 
Offering—Price, $110 per share. Stockholders will vote 
June 24 on approving various changes in capital struc- 
(ure. Proceeds—To pay appraised value of the preferred 
stock, as to which stockholders shall file notice of dissent 
and demand payment for their shares. 


Pacific Safety Equipment Co., Inc., Reno, Nev. 
May 31 (let-er of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock. Offering price, $10 a share. For the manufacture 
of gas and fire detection devices. Underwriting, through 
salesmen who will receive a maximum of $2.50 a share. 


Paulsboro (N. J.) Manufacturing Co. 


March 29 filed 9,886 shares 6% cumulative preferred 
(par $100); 31,000 common stock purchase warrants and 
31,000 shares of common, issuable upon the exercise of 
the warrants. Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd, Phil- 
adelphia. Offering—1,886 shares of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred are offered in exchange (one new share for 10 
old shares) for shares of 4% preference stock ($10 par), 
together with all dividends accrued thereon. Exchange 
offer is conditioned on purchase of remaining 8,000 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred and of the 31,000 
common stock purchase warrants by underwriter. Pro- 
ceeds—Purchase or construction of a plant and nec- 
essary machinery and equipment. For details see issue 
of April 4. 


Peabody Coal Co., Chicago (6/25) 


June 6 filed 880,56142 shares of 442% prior preferred 
stock (par $20): 176,112 shares of class B common stock 
(par $5) and 880,561 warrants to purchase class B com- 
mon shares. Underwriters—There will be no under- 
wri.ers. Offering—The 412% prior preferred will be 
offered for exchange to holders of company’s 6% pre- 
ferred on the basis of 6% shares of prior preferred for 
each 6% preferred plus dividend arrears to May 1, 1946. 
With each share of prior preferred exchanged for 6% 
preferred, a warant will be issued entitling the holder 
to subscribe for one-fifth of a share of class B common 
at the following prices: up to June 30, 1947, $17.50 a 
share; io June 30, 1948, $20 a share; to June 30, 1949, 
$22.50 a share. After July 1, 1949, the warrants will be 
void. The common stock being registered will be re- 
served for issuance upon the exercise of the warrants. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
March 21 filed $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976, and 101,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series C, par $100. Securities will be sold at competitive 
bidding, and interest and dividend rates will be filed 
by amendment. Underwriters—By amendment. Proba- 
ble bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds 
only); Smith, Barney & Co. (preferred only); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and Lehman Brothers (jointly). Offering 


—Prices to public by amendment. For details see issue 
of March 28. 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


May 9 filed a $7,000,000 15-year 4% debentures due 
April 1, 1961, and $1,242,300 20-year 515% cumulative 
income vebentures due Jan. 1, 1964. Underwriters— 
Blair & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Payment of promissory notes aggre- 
gating $8,000,000. For de.ails see issue of May 16. 


@ Polymer Industries Inc., Astoria, N. Y. (6/25) 
June 18 (letter of notification) 22,800 shares of 6% pre- 
ferred stock (par $5) and 50,000 shares of common stock 
(par 1 cent). Offering—To be offered in units of one 
snare of preferred and two shares of common at $5.92 
per unit. Not underwritten. Proceeds for working capi- 
tal and other corporate purposes. 


Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ore. (7/1) 
June 11 filed $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1976, Underwriters—To be decided by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; The 
First Bos on Corp., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offer- 
ing—To be offered to public. Price—To be decided by 


competitive bidding. Proceeds—To retire long-term 
debt, etc. 


® Portiand (Qre.) Transit Co. 


June 18 filed $1,250,000 4% convertible debentures due 
June i, 1966, and 200,000 shares of conimon steck (par 
$1). Underwriters—First California Co. Proceeds—To 
complete payment of purchase price for the capital stock 
of Portland Traction Co. and the properties of the Inter- 
urban Railway Division of Portland Electric Power Co. 
working capital, etc. Offering prices by amendment. 


Portsmouth (Ohio) Steel Corp. (6/26) 

June 7 filed 1,025,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Otis & Co. Offering—Shares will be of- 
fered .o the public at $10 a share. Kaiser-Frazer will 
purchase 200,000 additional shares and Graham-Paige 
will purchase 100,000 additional shares at $10 a share. 
Proceeds—Purchase .he Portsmouth works and to pro- 
vide funds for general corporate purposes. 


@ Prestole Corp., Toledo, Ohio (7/2) 


June 12 filed 22,500 shares ($10 par) 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Underwriters—Ball, Burge & Kraus, 
Cleveland, and Stoetzer, Faulkner & Co., Deiroit. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Of estimated ($477,000) net 
proceeds, company will use $163,192 as balance of pur- 
chase price of assets and business of Prestole Division 
of Detroit Harvester Co.; $50,000 for inventories of Pres- 
tole. division; $63,400 as addi ional cost of plant at 
Teledo, Ohio, and remaining proceeds for purchase and 
installation of additional machinery and equipment and 
working capital. Business—Manufacture of metal fasten- 
ing devices. 


@® Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., New York (7/8) 
June 18 filed 670,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. Price—By. amendment. Proceeds—Atlas Corp., 
owner of 1,329,020 shares of common of RKO (approxi- 
mately 35%) on Mav 31, is sel‘ing 650,000 shares of the 
total offering and will receive proceeds from these 
shares. The balance of 20,000 shares are to be purchased 
from the company by underwriters through the acqui- 
sition and exercise of option rights granted two company 
officials. The company will receive $160,000 from the 
exercise of the option rights which will be added to 
working capital. Business—Holding company. Its sub- 
sidiaries are engaged in motion picture production and 
other enterprises. 


@® Radio & Television, Inc., New York 

June 14 (letter of notification) 99,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10c). Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—$52,555 to acquire 
trademark “Brunswick” for use on radio and television 
receiving sets and radio and phonograph combinations; 
balance, additional working capital. 


@ Reece Folding Machine Co., Woburn, Mass. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 1,753 shares of stock. 
These shares issued and outstanding and were previously 
purchased by company on Boston Stock Exchange. Of- 
fering price, at market. No underwri.ing. To increase 
cash resources. 


Reeves Brothers Inc., New York (7/1) 
June 11 filed 80,061 shares (50c par) common stock. 
Underwriters—No underwri.ing. Offering—Company is 
offering to exchange 29% shares of 50c par common 


stock for each of the 1.983 shares of common of Grace’ 


Cotton Mills Co.. Rutherfordton, N. C., not now owned 
by i.. It also is offering to exchange 88/100ths of a 
share of common for each of the 24,500 shares of com- 
mon stock of Warrior Duck Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
not now owned by it. 


Reynolds Pen Co., Chicago 


May 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 100,000 shares are being sold by company and 
300,000 by stockholders. Underwriters—Names by 
amendment. Reported Allen & Co., probable under- 
writer. Offering—Terms by amendment. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds .o the company will be added to working 
capital. 


® Roadgrader Gauge Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
June 14 (let er of notificaton) 8,000 shares (no par) 
common stock, Price—$25 a share. No underwriting 
For general corporate purposes including improvemen 
of road building equipment. 


Rome (N. Y.) Cable Corp. (7/8) 


May 29 filed 63,276 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $30). Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. Otfering—Shares will be offered for sub- 
scription to common stockholders at rate of one share 
of preferred for each three shares of common held. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used toward completion 
of a construction program and to carry larger inven- 
tories. 


@ Rudy Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich. (7/5) 

June 14 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Keane & Co., Detroit. Price. $3 a share. 
Proceeds—Ne_ proceeds, estimated at $244,770, will be 
used to pay off bank loans of epproximately $230,000 
and to increase working capital. Business—Manufacture 
of condensers for electrical refrigerators and other cool- 
ing devices and the manufacture of air-conditioning 
devices. 


Sardik Food Products Corp., Now York (7/15) 
Mav 29 filed 175.000 shares of capital stock (no par). 
Underwriter—George F. Breen, New York. Offering—- 
Stock will be offered to public at $16 a share with un- 
derwriters receiving a commission of $2 a share. Of the 
total being offered company is selling 155 000 shares and 
the remaining 20.000 shares are being sold bv two stock- 
holders. Proceeds—Working capital, purchase equip- 
ment and plan., etc. For details see issue of May 30. 


© | Seal-Peel, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

June. 11 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon gfock ($1 par). Offering price, $1 a share. Under- 
writéf—A. H. Vogel & Co. Proceeds—For construction 
costs,.o discharge land contract on premises being pur- 
chased and used by the company, for purchase of addi- 
tional machinery and working capital. 


Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., N. Y. (7/3) 


Marclr 30 filed 738,950 shares of common (par $1). Un- 


derwriters—Floyd D. Cerf & Co. Offering—Holders of 
common stock, 7% preferred stock and $2.50 cumulative 
preferred stock of record June 13 are given right to 
subscribe at $4 per share to new common shares at a 
rate of one share of common for each two shares of any 
stock held. Rights expire at 3 p.m. July 2. Proceeds— 
Purchase of additional machinery and equipment for 
modernization of present facilities, etc. 
issue of April 4. 


Silver Capitol Mining Co. 
May 22 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock. Offering—Price 20 cents a share. Underwriters 
—Standard Securities Corp., Spokane, Wash. Preceeds— 
For exploration development work in mining property. 


® Silverton Mines, Inc., Wallace, Idaho 

June 10 (letter of no ification) 400,000 shares of stock. 
Offering price, 35c a share. Underwriter—Glenn LeRoy 
Fish, Spokane, Wash. Use of proceeds not stated. 


@® Solar Manufacturing Corp., New York (7/15-19) 


June 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1.124% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred s.ock, series A (par $20). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding series A convertible preferred stock 
which are not converted in.o common stock. Such pro- 
ceeds also will be used for additional manufacturing 
facilities in the amount of $600,000; for additional inven- 
tory amounting to $400,000, and for additional working 
capital. Business—Manufac.ure of fixed condensers 
used in connection with electrical currents. 


South American Gold & Platinum Co., New York 


June 4 (letter of notification) 13,000 shares of common 
stock. Stock will be offered on the New York Stock 
Exchange through Lewisohn & Co., at market (approxi- 
mately $7), but in no event shall ihe total price to the 
public exceed $100,000. Proceeds will go to General 
Development Co., owner of the stock. 
be made any time within next three months, depending 
upon market conditions. 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
June 6 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $100). 
Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—Shares will 
be offered for subscription at $120 a share to stock- 
holders of record June 25, in the ratio of one share for 
each four shares then held. Subscription warrants will 
expire July 16. Proceeds—To repay in full advances 
from American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


® Spiegel, Inc., Chicago (7/8) 

June 19 filed a maximum of 329,580 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co., 
Chicago. Offering—The shares will be offered for sub- 
scription to common stockholders at the rate of 4th of 
a share for each share he!d. Unsubscribed shares will be 
offered to the public. Price—By amendment. Proceeds 
—Net proceeds will be used as follows: $3,050,000 to pay 
off short-term bank loans; $1,400,000 to acquire all o 
the capital stock of a corporation owning and operati 

a large home furnishing store; $750,900 to pay the an-j 
nual instalment on its 242% serial notes, and the balance’ 
as working capital. Business—Operation of retail and) 
mail order business for the sale of clothing and house- 
hold goods. 


Stratford Pen Corp. (7/8-12) 
June 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Underwriters—First Colony Corp. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Offering—Price to public, $944 per share 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ont., Can. 
(7/1-5) 
viarch 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) 
\ nderwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—-Price to public by 
smendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added ta 
he general funds and will be available for genera 
or oorate,purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., Los Angeles 
May 27 filed $500,000 15-year 5% sinking fund deben- 
tures, due 1961, and 29,709 shares common s.ock (pat 
$1)  Underwriters—Maxwell, Marshall & Co. Offering 
—.Debentures will be sold to public at $1,000 each and 
common at $3.50 a share. Each $1,000 of debentures wi 
have attached a detachable stock purchase warrant fo 
purchase of 160 common shares. In addition, four stock 
holders of he company will sell to the principal under 
writer warrants for 19,591 common shares at 7 cents & 
warrent. Proceeds—To finance cons.ruction of addi 
tional factory building; purchase equipment and machine 
tools: retire current bank loans and working capital, e 


T aikimer Brothers, Inc., Richmond, Va. (7/1 
June 10 filed 25,000 shares cumulative preferred stoc 
‘ner €1°0). Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co. Of 
fering—Price by amendment. Preceeds—General cor 
porate purposes, 


For details see | 
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Timeiy Clothes, Inc., New York (G6/24-28)~ 


June 4 filed £0066 shares of ccemmon stock (par$10). 
Stock being sol stockholders Underwriters—The 
Firs. Bostcn Corp Offering—Price by amendment 


Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Junc § (lettcr of notification) 9.700 shares of $25 par 
cor-mon stock to be offered to present common stock- 


holders at the rate of one-half share for each share held. 
Offering price, $27.50 a share. No underwriting. For 
working capital and possibly to the reduction of serial 
loans 


Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, Ohio (6/26) 


Jure 7 filed 190,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Unederwriters—Shields & Co., and Hayden, Miller & Co. 
Oifering—1'5.C00 shares will be sold to the public by 
underwriters and 15.0C0 wiil be sold by the company 
© its ciapicyces, including certain officers and directors. 
Of the ssa.cs to be sold to the public, 50,000 are being 


‘sold by the company’ and 125,000 shares by four stock- 
hoiders. Freeceas—Net pioceeds for improvements to 
piant and machinery, to retire certain promissoly no.es, 
and working capital. 


Traders Fost, Inc., Greenville, Miss. 
May 51 (le ter of notification) 2,000 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stock and 9.000 shares of common (no par). Of- 
fering price. $50 a share of preferged and $1 a share of 
common. Underwriter—Stock will be offered by Henry 
T. Crosby & Co.. Greenville, Miss. For paying off real 
estate indebtedness 


@® Urion Trust2zed Funds Inc., New York 


June 18 filed 100.000 shares of Union preferred stock 
fund. « uderwriters——Lord, Abbett & Co., Inc. Offering— 
To be offercd publicly at market. Preceeds—For invest- 
ment. Pusiness—Investment fund. 


Uni ed Ciger Whelan Stores Corp:, N. Y. 


May 14 tiled 50.000 shares of convertible preferred stock. 
Cumula.ive aivideud. $5.50 per annum (par $100). Under- 
writers—--A ien & Co Oxrfering—rrior preie.red stock- 
holders wiii be given privilege of exchanging such shares 
for sharcs 0: ..ew convertible preferred stock at rate of 
four sha:es of pror preterrea tor one share of con- 
vertible picferie. with a cash adjustment. Convertible 
preferied 1.0: issued siaer the exchan;:e offer will be 
sold to wneense.inis and oftered to oubiie at $100 per 
share. Fur ce ails see issue of May 19 


United G ocers Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
June 10 (le te notification) $245,000 5% debenture 
bonds, of which $75.000 are reserved for exchange for 
present mort ai:c boncs. Not underwritten. Offering 
Price, $1.000 anc $500 a unit. Proceeds will be used 
for construction o! a new building and to purchase 
warehouse equipment 





United iavesiors Corp., Denton, Texas 
May 14 filed $1.000.000 inves ment trust fund certificates, 


in units of $10 and up. in multiples of $10. Offering— 
At market. Proceeds—-For investment. 
United Sta*es Hoiiman Machinery Corp., New 
York (6/25) 
June 5 filed 30.000 eheres of crrmulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Underwriter—Hayden. Stone & Co. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—-Capital expenditu’es, pur- 


chase of additional equipment and for general funds. 


Universal Cams aft Co., Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. 
June 10 (letter of notificaticn) 7000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Offering p ice, $10 a share. No under- 
writing. For purchase of machincry and equipment and 
Yo provide working capital. 


Vacuum Concrete Corn., Philade!nhia 


May 28 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
will act as agens. Price to public, $11 per share. 
Proceeds—To purchase additional equipment; to acquire 
assets of Vacuum Concrete, Inc., by retiring remaining 
outstanding stock and liquidation of its liabilities; to 
expand and develop patents, and for working capital. 


Van Norman Co., Springfield, Mass. (6/26-27) 
May 31 filed 120,000 shares common stock (par $2.50). 
Underwriters—-Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston. 
Oifering—Stock will be offered to the public. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied to 
the reimbursement of its funds incurred in the recent 
acquisition of stock of Morse Twist Drill and Machine 
Co. The balance will be used to reduce a bank loan. 


Verney Corp., Boston, Mass. 


May 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50). 
( nderwriters—Names by amendment. Offering—Price 
by amendment. Of shares being offered an unspecified 
amount is owned by selling stockholders and remaining 
shares are to be issued to the several underwriters upon 
conversion of company’s 5% cumulative conver.ible pre- 
ferred stock owned by the selling stockholders. For 
details see issue of May 30. 


Viewtone Television & Radio Corp., New York 


June 10 (letter of notifica ion) 79,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) and warran.s to purchase 40,000 shares 
of commen. stock. Underwriter—Eric & Drevers, New 
agp Price, $3.75 per share. Purpose—Working capi- 
tal. 


Virginia Red Lake Mines, Ltd. 
June 24 filed 220,000 shares of capital stock (par $1— 
Canadian). Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. Offering—Offering price to public 28 cents 
United States funds. For details see issue of Aug. 2, 1945 


Western Frozen Foods Co., Inc., Watsonville, 
Calif. (6/25) 
June 6 100,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible ($10 
par) preferred stock. Underwriter—First California Co. 
Offering—Price, $10 a share. Proceeds—Debt payment, 
new plant and equipment and working capital. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo (6/27-28) 


May 17 filed 155,145 shares of $4.50 cumul. preferred 
siock. series A (no par), convertible on or before Dec. 
81, 1953). and 310.290 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Inc. Offering—Company is offering to stockholders 
of record June 12 rights to subscribe for the series A 
preferred at rate of one share for each 16 shares of com- 
mon held at $100 per share. Certain stockholders will 
not exercise their rights with respect to 46,773 shares of 
the series A preferred, which together with shares not 
subscribed for by other stock holders wiil be sold to 
underwriters. Company is also offering rights to stock- 
holders of record June 12 to subscribe for 310,290 shares 
of common stock at rate of one new share for each eight 
shares he'd at $20 per share. All rights expire June 26. 
Unsubscribed common shares will be purchased by 
Willys Real Estate Realization Corp. Similar rights with 
respect to the preferred and common stock are being 
offered to holders of outs anding options. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds will be added to the general funds. 


Winged Cargo, Inc., Philadelphia 
June 5 (letter of notifica‘ion) 150,000 shares of 5% non- 
cumulative preferred stock (par $1). Not underwritten. 
Stock will be sold among not more than 25 people. 
Proceeds for purchase of addi.ional equipment necessary 
for expansion of carrying cargo and freight by air. ~ 


© Winsiow Ciay Products, Philadelphia (6/25) 
June 18 (le‘ter of notification) 500 shares of 6% 
preferred stock (par $100) and 2,500 shares of common 
stock (no par). Offering—To be offered in units of 1 
preferred share and 5 common shares at $100 per unit. 
Proceeds—Additional machinery, supplies, repairs and 
working capital. Not underwritten. Business—Company 
has acquired the brick plant and clay pits formerly 
operated by Hydraulic Press Brick Co., at Winslow 
Junction, N. J. 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee (6/24)}) 


May 22 filed $50,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976, 
and 260,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock, 
Probable bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Dillon, 
Read & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. (bonds); Wisconsin Co. (stock); Mellon Securities 
Corp. Bids Invited—Company is invi.ing bids for pur- 
chase of bonds and maximum of 260,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock; interest rate and dividend rate to be speci- 
fied in bids. Bids will be received by company at 
Room 1901, 60 Broadway, New York, up to noon June 24, 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 


May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common sock to 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); 
The Wisconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Proceeds— 
Part of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp., 
top holding company of the System, and pari by pref- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utili-.ies Co. 


onan Hotel Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kan, 
June 10 filed $1,000,000 of 30-year “4% income debene 
tures, due 1976, and 10,000 shares common stock (no 
par). Underwriters—No underwriting. The securities 
will be offered to the public through a campaign di- 
rected by the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Kans. Offering—The securities will be offered to the 
public in units consisting of one $200 deben.ure and 
two shares of common at $210 a unit. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds, together with a loan, will be used for purchasing 
a site and constructing, furnishing and equipping a 
modern ho‘el of not less than 230 rooms. It is estimated 
the total cost will be $1,600,000. 


Yank Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Tor., Ont. 


Feb. 13 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—J. J. Carrick, Ltd., Toronto. Canada Of- 
fering—Price to public 25 cents per share, United States 
funds. For details see issue of Feb. 21. 


York (Pa.) County Gas Co. 
May 8 iiled $1,700,000 first mor‘ gage bonds, due 1976, 
Will be sold at competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. Interest rate by 
amendment. Offering—Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Refunding. For details see issue of May 9. 


’ 


Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 


Jan. 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 3 
also registered 40,000 shares of common for issuance upon 
exercise of warrants. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co. Offering—Price to public $8.25 per share. Of 
40,000 warrants to purchase common stock at $8.25 per 
share prior to Feb. 1, 1951, 20,000 were issue to stock- 
holders on recapitalization and 20,000 are being sold te 
underwriters at 10 cents per warrant share. Offerin 
postponed indefinitely. For details see issue of Feb. 7, 


Prospective Security Offerings 





Air Services, Inc., New York 
April 1 company was reported plarmming sale of 150,000 
shares of common stock through B. G Cantor & Co. 
New York, as underwriter. Price about $2 per share 


Company’s headquarters will be located within eight 
miles of New York City. 
student training and charter service 


Prineipal besiness wilt be 


(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


American Bemberg Corp., New York 
June 25 steckholders will vote on proposal that present 
7% preferred stock be exchanged for new 4%% issue. 
Alternative plan would be the refunding of the issue 
through sale of other securities. 


American Bosch Corp. 


april 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on 535.000 shares (77.24%) of the 
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stock of the corporation. Probable bidders include 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). 


American Broadcasting Co., New York 


May 23 company filed with FCC application for permis- 
sion to offer a new issue of 1,000.000 shares of stock to 
the public. Estimated net proceeds ($14,000,000) would 
be devoted to financing present and proposed facilities 
of company. The public offering of stock, if approved, 
will be made through Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., with 


whom arrangements have been made by the ABC pro- 
viding for the purchase from it of the entire proposed 
issue of 1,000,000 shares at $14 a share. Sale of the stock 
to the public by Dillon, Read & Co., will be at $15 a 
share. — 


American Gas & Power Co. 


April 10 company (name to be changed to Minneapolis 
Gas Co.), under modified plan approved by SEC, reserves 
right to make public offering of not in excess of 874,078 
shares of new common stock. Probable bidders include 
White, Weld & Co., W. C.,Langley & Co., Otis & Co. 

(Continued on page 3392) 
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Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Armour & Co., Chicago 
June 3 reported that there are prospects of a recapitali- 
zation by company before the end of 1946, maybe even 
before the end of Summer. Traditional underwriters 
are Kuhn, Loeb & Co., The First Boston Corp. and Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. 


Artioom Corp., Philadelphia 
July 16 stockholders will vote on increasing common 
stock by 300,000 shares, the new stock to be offered 
stockholders at $10 per share. Proceeds for expansion 
and working capital. Management does not anticipate 
entering in o any underwriting arrangement. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 


May 7 stockholders approved proposal to increase the 
company’s indebtedness from time to time by additional 
amounts not in excess of $50,000,000 in aggregate. The 
purpose of the plan, it was said, is to place the company 
in a position to fund bank loans, add to working capital 
and to provide funds for capital expenditures. Probable 
underwriters include Smith, Barney & Co. 


Atlas imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oakdale, Calif. 
April 19 stockholders voted to split common stock 
2 for 1 and create new preferred isue of 300,000 (par 
$10) of which 150,000 shares would be issued and sold 
to finance purchase of constituent company, improve- 
ments, etc. Blyth & Co., Inc., probable underwriters. 


Baltimore & Ohio RR. 


“Company has invited bids on June 26 for the purchase 
of $4,060,000 of equipment trust certificates maturing in 
ne io ten years. The issue will cover approximately 
80% of the cost of 900 steel box cars and 900 Evans 
loading devices. Probable bidders include Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 
April 16 stockholders authorized new mortgage. Com- 
pany contemplates refinancing one-third of outstanding 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale of 
equal amount of bonds under new mortgage, through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Harri- 


man, Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Bangor Hydro-Electric Co. 


June 11 stockholders approved plans to retire 21,799 
shares of 6% preferred stock through exchange for new 
4% preferred. 


Beam (James B.) Distilling Co. 


June 30 reported company planning some new financing 
with F. S. Yantis & Co., Chicago as probable underwricer. 


Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 
May 27 stockholders voted 25,000 shares of new 4% cum- 
ulative preferred stock (par $50). Directors plan to call 
the present outstanding 23,141 shares of 6% preferred, 
giving holders thereof the right to exchange their shares 
for new 4% preferred share for share. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,000 
res of common stock when and if new capital is 
meeded. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Weeks. 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
July 23 stockholders will vote on a plan which calls for 
increase in common stock from 300,000 shares to 600,000 
(par $1), after which a 100% stock dividend will be de- 
claied. Directors also seek approval of an additional 
issue of 14,750 shares of 4% preferred stock for which 


the present $5 preferred can be exchanged, on a share- 
for-share basis. 


Central Electric & Gas Co. 

June 11 stockholders voted replacement of the author- 
ized but unissued 50,000 shares ($50 par) $2.25 preferred 
stock with an equal number of new no-par $2 preferred 
stock wi h a stated value of $50. Initially it is planned 
that 35,000 shares of the latter stock will be issued. 
Company plans to issue an additional 175,000 shares ($1 
par) common stock of which there are now outs.anding 
797,600 shares. Proceeds of the preferred and common 
stock sales are to be used to repay a $3,000,000 bank 
loan and to augment working capital. 


Central & Southwest Corp. 
Pursuant to plan of Central & South West Utilities Co. 
and American Public Service Co. approved by the SEC 
a sufficient number of shares of Central & Southwest 
Corp., the new company, would be sold at competitive 
bidding to provide funds, not otherwise supplied, to 
retire outstanding preferred stocks of Central and 
American. Possible bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.: 
Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly). 


Century Manufacturing & Instrument Co. 
May 29 reported Estes, Snyder & Co., may underwrite 
offering of common stock following merger of Century 
and Continental Geophysical Service Co. 


@ Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


June 18 reported ihat probably one of the early devel- 
opments when and if the merger of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. and the Pere Marquette Ry. is approved will be 
a refunding operation to take in the debt of both roads. 
C. & O., it is expec.ed, will take steps to refinance the 
refunding and improvement 3s, due in 1996, of which 
$37,500,000 series D and $27,600,000 series E were out- 
standing at the close of 1945. The Pere Marquette has 
outstanding $59,749,000 first mortgage 3%s, series D, 
due in 1980. At ihe ICC hearings in April on the merger 
proposal, W. H. Wenneman stated that refinancing of 
the Pere Marquette issue would be undertaken promptly 
following consummation of the merger. 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 


Issuance by the road of $58,900,000 lower-coupon first 
mortgage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would 
be used to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds. 1994, 
is expected to be postponed until late this year. Earlier 
plans were for the retirement of the bonds July 1. 
Three investment banking groups were set up to enter 
competition for any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Mellon Securities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. 


@® Cities Services Power & Light Co. 


June 17 it was s.ated that with divestment by Federal 
Light & Traction Co, of its four New Mexico properties 
and merger of same into an intrastate company removed 
from SEC jurisdiction, it is anticipated ihat the shares 
of stock of the new company acquired by Cities Service, 
through ownership of Federal, will be sold through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., 
ie. First Boston Corp.; Otis & Co.; Harriman Ripley 
Co. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York 


April 12 it was stated that in final step in recapitaliza- 
tion program, corporation is expected to sell approxi- 
mately $110,000,000 debentures to pay off balance of 
senior securities and provide funds for property ex- 
pansion. Probable bidders include: Glore, Forgan & 
Co.; W. E. Hutton & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
June 12 filed with the New York Public Service Com- 
mission petition for approval of issuance and sale of 
$290,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds, the 
proceeds to be used to refund $304,240,000 outstanding 
long-term debt. Interest rate or rates to be determined 
by competitive bidding or other negotiations. Probable 
bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc.; Blyih & Co., Inc. 


® Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


June 18 company requested the SEC to approve the 
disposal of a sufficient number of common shares at 
competitive bidding to raise $20,000,000. Probable bid- 
ders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Lehman Brothers; 
Shields & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., and Mellon Se- 
curities Corp. 

Consumers, a subsidiary of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., also proposes to increase the common 
from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 shares and to issue 3,623,432 
new common shares to its parent for the 1,811,716 now 
held by Commonwealth. 


Continental Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago 


June 20 stockholders will vote to create a new issue 
of 5% convertible preferred stock which will be offered 
in exchange on a share-for-share basis for 7% preferred 
stock. All the 7% stock which is not exchanged will be 
redeemed on July 1 at $105. Each share of new stock 
will be convertible into two and a half shares of com- 
mon. 


@ Continental Motors Corp., Detroit 


June 13 corporation plans sale of approximately $12,000,- 
000 convertible preferred stock io finance expansion and 
modernization of Muskegon plant, provide funds for 
acquisition of additional manufacturing facilities and 
working capital. Probable underwriters, Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. . 


@ Derby (Conn.) Gas & Electric Corp. 


June 18 corporation and three of its subsidiaries filed 
a petition with the SEC to grant the parent permission 
to issue additional securities. Proceeds would go to the 
subsidiaries as a loan to finance cost of additional facili- 
ties. The subsidiaries are Derby Gas & Electric Co.; 
Danbury & Bethel Gas & Electric Light Co. and Walling- 
ford Gas Light Co. The parent corporation plans to issue 


- $500,000 additional debentures and 20,066 additional 


common shares. Debentures will be sold io an insti- 
tutional investor and stock offered to company stock- 
holders. 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 342s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 
June 19 stockholders will vote on increasing authorized 
common from 500,000 shares (par $5) to 1,500,000 shares 
(par $1.66%4) to effect a 3-for-1 split. Stockholders will 


also vote on increasing authorized $1.66%4 par share to 
3,000,000 shares. Additional shares would be held sub- 
ject to issuance from time to time by directors. 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Ry. 


July 8 stockholders will vote on approving recapitali- 
zation plan eliminating 30,498 $6 first preferred stock, 
series A, through issuance of $3,658,800 444% income 
debeniures. Debentures are to be offered to preferred 
stockholders in ratio of $120 par for each preferred share. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. will be underwriters. 


Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


June 12 it was reported that company plans to offer in 
July to shareholders rights to purchase 298,971 addi- 
tional shares of common stock in the ratio of one share 
for each four held. The financing, for the purpose of 
retiring company’s V-Loan and current bank loans, also 
will provide, in part, for company’s postwar expansion 
program and will replenish working capital already used 
for such purposes. Company is negotiating with a group 
of underwriters headed by Lehman Bro.hers and Smith, 
Barney & Co. 


Electric Boat Co. 


June 11, at annual meeting, stockholders voted plan 
creating new preferred issue of 200,000 shares, of which 
173,931 shares will be issued to common stockholders 
as stock dividend. The authorized balance of 26,069 


shares will be available for general corporate purposes, 


Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 


May 3 company filed application with the Arkansas P. S. 
Commission for authority to issue $2,000,000 2%% first 
mortgage bonds due in 1976. Proceeds would be used for 
additions and improvements to the company’s properties 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Shields & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


@ Engineering & Research Corp. 


June 14 reported company, manufacturer of air coupes, 
con.emplates the issuance of 300,000 shares of common 
stock, with Hemphill, Noyes & Co. as underwriters. 


@® Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 


May 28 corporation entered into an agreement with 
Smith, Barney & Co. and associates which provides that 
bankers will at any time during period from June 25, 
1946, to and including June 28, 1946, make a single pur- 
chase from the corporation at $3.75 per share of such 
number of shares of the corporation’s authorized but 
unissued common stock as corporation may elect to sell 
to them but not to exceed the lesser of (a) that number 
of shares which, when taken at the public offering price 
per share at which the bankers may resell said shares, 
will constitu.e an offering of $300,000, or (b) that number 
of shares of common stock into which the shares of 
preferred stock were convertible which were not con- 
verted on or prior to the redemption da.e. Agreement 
also provides that if any shares of common stock so 
purchased from corporation shall be resold by the bank- 
ers at more than $4.50 per share the bankers will upon 
all such sales, pay corpora.ion the difference between 
$4.50 and the price at which such shares are so sold. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp., Baltimore 


July 26 stockholders will vote on increasing authorized 
capital stock from 100,000 shares to 200,000 shares (par 
$10). The new stock will be offered for subscription 
to stockholders pro rata at $40 per share. The U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (parent) has announced that 
it will exercise its right to subscribe to the s.ock to 
which it is entitled and has agreed to purchase at $40 
per share any new s.ock not subscribed for by stock- 
holders. 


Florida Power Corp. 
June 4 it was reported that company to meet financing 
expenditures in 1947 may find it necessary to issue addi- 
tional common stock if market conditions warrant it. 


@® Fox Metal Products, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

June 19 reported company planning sale of 99,000 shares 
of common stock through Frank C. Moore & Co. as 
underwriter. 
Securities and Exchange Commission shortly. Offering 
price will be $3 a share. Proceeds for expansion. 


Fresh Dry Foods Inc., Columbia, S. C. 


May 29 reported a registration statement covering 650,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $1). Expected to be 
filed at an carly date with Newkirk & Co., New York, as * 
principal underwriters. Public offering price about $9 
per share. 


General Telephone Corp., New York 


April 17 stockholders approved amendment to certifi- 
cate of incorporation modifying restrictions against in- 
curring debt for capital purposes without specific stock- 
holders’ approval. Stockholders also approved amend- 
ment to authorize 175,000 additional preferred shares, 
Probable bidders include Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 


Goldring Merchandising Co. 


May 28 reported prospective financing being discussed § 


with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, as under-~ 
writers. 


Grand Union Co. 
May 23 reported directors giving careful consideration 
to a splitup of common shares and issuance of additional ] 
new stock, but it is likely that no action will be taken | 








Issue is expected to be filed with the . 
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before September. The management, it is said, is now 

aking an exhaustive budget study to determine what 
additional capital will be needed to finance an expansion 
rogram. 


Green’s Ready Built Home, Inc., Rockford, Ill. 


Aay 15 it was reported that early registration of 350,000 
hares of common stock (par $1) was expected. Com- 
any, it is stated, will also sell 150,000 warrants to un- 
lerwriters at l¢ per warrant. Price of stock to public 
s expected to be $3.50 per share. Underwriters, it is 
inderstood, will be R. H. Johnson & Co., New York, 
nd Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. 


Guif States Utilities Co. 

ay 24 in connection with plan of dissolution of Engin- 
ers Public Service Co. part one of the plan calls for 
eclassification of common stocks of two subsidiaries, 
;ulf States Utilities Co. and El Paso Electric Co., and for 
eir distribution to Engineers common stockholders. 
‘he Gulf States Utilities stock would be distributed 
rough issuance of rights. 


Highway Safety Appliances, Inc. (7/1) 


une 17 company intends shorily to file by notification 
5,000 shares of convertible preferred stock and 25,000 
nares of common stock. Irving J. Rice & Co., New 
ork, will be underwriters. It is expected that the 
referred will be offered at $6 per share and the com- 
hon at $3.75 per share. Company manufaciures the 
Iston Electric Sander for trucks and buses. 


Hollander (A.) & Son, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


ly 25 stockholders will vote on splitting common 
ock 2%-for-1 and on authorizing an issue of $1,500,000 
bnvertible preferred stock. Probable underwriter, 
errill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Hoving Corp., New York 


ay 28 Walter Hoving, former President of Lord & Tay- 
r, announced incorporation under laws of Delaware of 
oving Corp. with an authorized capitalization of 2,000,- 
)0 shares ($1 par) common. New York office of the 
brporation is at 10 Rockefeller Plaza. The shares, it is 
derstood, will be offered to the public at a date to be 
nounced later. Blyth & Co., Inc. are associated with 
- Hoving in his plans. The corporation will acquire 
ership of and operate well known department and 
ecialty store companies in various parts of the United 
ates. These companies will be operated under their 
wn name. ; 


Hungerford Plastics Corp., Summit, N. J. 


ay 29 stated filing by leiter of notification expected 
xt week of 74,000 shares of common stock to be sold 
behalf of the company. Proceeds—For expansion, etc. 
st Colony Corp will be underwriter. Public offering 
ce expected at $4 per share. 


Ilincis Central RR. 


ay 3 it was announced that in connection with pro- 

sed bond refunding plan company proposes to sell 

,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds Series B. 

pceeds would be used to retire outstanding refunding 

prtgage bonds to be called for payment Nov. 1 at 107%. 

_s bidders: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Halsey, Stuart 
. Inc. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


bril 11 company filed plan with SEC to simplify capi- 
structure. Plan contemplates the conversion of 5% 
mulative preferred stock (par $50) into common stock 
basis of two common shares for one preferred. Com- 
y states underwriting is available for this conver- 
m program and will cover a 30-day commitment to 
rchase enough additional common to redeem any pre- 
ed not tendered for conversion. Company proposes 
ance of 200,000 shares of new preferred (par $50) 
d such additional common shares to provide cash to 
ly dividend arrears certificates ($11,596,680). Prob- 
e bidders include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
ane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Power & Light Co. 


ril 24 it was reported that company probably will 
blace its $32,000,000 first 344s due May 1, 1970, with 

lower-cost securities. Probable underwriters in- 
de Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Halsey, 
hart & Co. Inc. 


Interstate Power Co. (Del.) 


y 21 pursuant to amended plan filed with SEC com- 
y proposes to sell through competitive bidding $20,- 

),000 new first mortgage bonds and such number of 
00,000 common shares as may be necessary to enable 
company to carry out the provisions of the amended 
n. Probable bidders include the First Boston Corp.; 

Isey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Dillon, Read & 
Inc. (stock only). 


Kansas Power & Light Co., Topeka, Kan. 


y 31 reported company probably will replace out- 

ding bonds and preferred stock with new lower cost 
urities. Probable bidders if securities are sold in- 
de Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); The First 
ston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder Peabody & Co.; 
rris Hall & Co. (Inc.). 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 

e 12 it was reported that new financing by company 

-ontemplated within the next 30 to 60 days. It is un- 

stood that conversations have already been started 
underwriters, 


Kurman Electronic Corp. 


Company, manufacturer of various electrical relays and 
clocks, is reported planning the sale of 90,000 shares of 
common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co. An addi- 
tional 7,500 shares would be sold for account of N. S. 
Kurman, President. Price $3 per share. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., New York 


May 20 it was reported that company had under con- 
sideration plans to refund the outstanding 6% deben- 
tures and the $1.50 participating preference stock. 


Markt & Hammacher Co., New York 


May 23, Alien Property Custodian James E. Markham 
announced that he is offering at public sale minority 
stock and bond interests in this company, engaged in 
the export of hardware and farm implements with the 
aid of foreign and domestic affiliates. Securities being 
offered include 2,164 shares (21.99%) of the first pre- 
ferred stock, 1,588 shares (34.90%) of the second pre- 
ferred stock, 1,046 shares (29.90%) of the class A com- 
mon stock, 2,000 shares (38.10%) of the class B common 
stock, $39,900 (14.60%) of 6% serial bonds and $93,100 
(14.90%) of 6% income bonds. Bids will be received 
on the six lots individually and on the six lots as an 
entirety. Sale will be by public auction to be held 
at 12 noon (EDT), June 21, 1946, at the Office of Alien 
—_ Custodian, 120 Broadway, New York 5, New 
ork. 


Metal Forming Corp. 


May 29 filing of letter of notification expected in two 
weeks of 60,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 
sold for the account of certain stockholders. First Col- 
ony Corp., is to be underwriter. Stock expected to be 
offered at $7.50 per share. 


—— Gas & Electric Co., Three Rivers, 
ch. 

April 1 filed with SEC application to sell (a) $3,500,000 
first mortgage bonds due April 1, 1976, (b) 14,000 pre- 
ferred shares (par $100) and (c) $400,000 common stock 
(par $10). All issues would be sold through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, 
Hall & Co. (Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, and Ira Haupt & Co. 


Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 


May 3 it was reported that Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., through the purchase of $17,000,000 in common 
stock, would acquire full control of the Michigan-Wis- 
consin Pipe Line Co. Sale of the stock to Michigan 
Consolidated would be a part of the initial financing 
of the new company, which proposes to build a $71,- 
000,000 pipe line to bring natural gas from Texas to 
Midwest States. Michigan-Wisconsin’s proposal also 
contemplates issuance of $6,000,000 in 2% 5-year serial 
notes and of $34,000,000 in 344% 20-year first mortgage 
bonds to complete the “initial financing.” The plan has 
yet to be presented to the SEC. Probable bidders of the 
bonds include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
and Mellon Securities Corp. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 


May 6 it was reported company is considering refund- 
ing its $13,000,000 444% bonds due 1967 and the refund- 
ing or retiring of the $2,000,000 outstanding 7% preferred 
stock. Refunding step would strengthen company’s capi- 
tal structure as a forerunner to distribution of its stock 
by the American Light & Traction Co., parent, to enable 
latter to meet Utility Holding Company Act require- 
ments. Probable bidders include Otis & Co., Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., and Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


@® Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


June 16 directors authorized an offer of stock subscrip- 
tion rights at $50 per share to holders of its common 
stock in ratio of one additional share of stock for each 
four shares held. Company intends to file a registration 
statement with the SEC about June 24. When regis- 
tration statement becomes effective, subscription war- 
rants will be mailed on or about July 22 to common 
holders of record of July 18, 1946. Warrants will expire 
if not exercised on or before Aug. 13. Probable under- 
writers include Glore, Forgan & Co. and Shield & Co. 


National City Lines, Inc., Chicago 


May 15 it was intimated that company may have financ- 
ing plans in connection with steps being taken in ac- 
quiring additional lines. Probable underwriters include 
Reynolds & Co. 


National Container Corp. 


May 23 it was reported that company may refund its 
outstanding $4,300,000, 5% debentures due 1959 later this 
year with new lower-cost securities. Probable under- 
writers Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


@ National Gas “& Electric Corp., New York 

June 11 company filed with SEC a voluntary plan of 
simplification and recapitalization calling for retirement 
of the company’s entire funded indebtedness through a 


series of financing operations. The plan provides, initi- 
ally, for redemption of the presently outstanding 5% 
first lien collateral trust bonds by using the proceeds 
of a new $2,100,000 secured bank loan, and the repay- 
ment of this bank loan with funds to be received by 
the corporation as a result of the refunding of the bonds 
of its wholly-owned subsidiaries—National Utilities Co. 
of Michigan, and Industrial Gas Corp. of Ohio. The new 
$980,000 first mortgage 3% bonds of the Michigan sub- 


sidiary would be sold privately at par and accrued inter- 
est through an investment group consisting of Battles 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia; G. H. Walker & Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Smith, Landeryou & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Under the plan, National Gas & Electric also would 
dispose of its holdings in Northern Indiana Fuel & 
Light Co, 


New England Gas & Electric Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

March 27 filed amended recapitalization plan with SEC 
providing for sale at competitive bidding of (a) $22,- 
500,000 20-year sinking fund collateral trust bonds, plus 
(b) sufficient shares of new common stock out of the 
original issue of 2,300,000 shares to supply $11,500,000. 
Proceeds will be used to retire at par and interest out- 
standing debentures. Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. (for bonds only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (for 
stock only), First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co~- 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (Joint). 


New York Dock Co., N. Y. 


May 28 reported negotiations will be resumed probably 
in June with view for refunding of $10,000,000 first 
mortgage 4s, due 1951. New issue will probably run 25 
years. Probable underwriters, Hayden, Stone & Co., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


April 17 reported that company has under consideration 

the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 3%s with issue 

of about same size carrying lower coupon rate. Probable 

ar ty Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman, Ripley 
Oo. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


It was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
44%4% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidders, Morgan 


Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


Ohio Public Service Co. 


May 28 it was reported that early sale by Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. of its common stock holdings of Ohio 
Public Service Co. was probable following the virtual 
completion of the refunding program of this subsidiary. 
This is one of the few remaining steps prior to com- 
plete divorcement of the Cities Service Co. from the 
utility field in compliance with the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City 
Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common stock (in ae- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 
140,000 shares of new common stock, proceeds of which 
will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank lean 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Pacific Lighting Corp. 
June 7 directors authorized the management to prepare 
plans for refunding the corporation’s 200,000 shares (no- 
par) cumulative $5 dividend preferred. Blyth & Co. will 
probably be underwriters. 


Pennsylvania Edison Co., Altoona, Pa. 


March 28 company applied to the SEC for permission to 
issue (a) $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds series of 1976, 
and (b) 101,000 shares of series C cumulative preferred 
stock, with a dividend rate not to exceed 4%. Both 
issues are to be sold through competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders include Mellon Securities Corp., Smith, 
Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corp., York, Pa. 


May 7 corporation applied to the SEC for permission to 
sell all of the common stock of the Petersburg & Hope- 
well Gas Co. (a subsidiary) consisting of 55,000 shares 
(par $10) to Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., of Lynchburg, 
Va., for $600,000, plus closing adjustments. 


Philco Corp., Philadelphia 


May 17 stockholders voted to increase capital stock from 
2,000,000 shares of common to a total of 3,370,057 shares, 
consisting of 250,000 preferred shares (par $100), 2,500,- 
000 common shares (par $3) and 620,057 class B stock 
(par $3). Purpose is to secure permanent capital as 
may be required for future expansion. Smith, Barney 
& Co. probable underwriter if sale of securities takes 
place. 


@® Red Rock Bottling Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 19 reported company planning sale of 199,000 
shares of common stock, through Frank C. Moore & Co. 
as underwriter. Issue expected to be filed shortly with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. Public offer- 
ing price will be $1.50 a share. Proceeds for expansion. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 


May 29 expected early registration and competitive sale 
in June of $6,238,000 35-year bonds now held by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. Bonds now carry a 242% coupon but 
it is probable that company will request that rate be 
specified in the bids. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc. 

(Continued on page 3394) 
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St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service Co. 
April 19 the company petitioned the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structure, 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund changes. 
Company proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, but 
limited originally to $6,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


Southern Co., New York 
The Southern Co. (to be successor to Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp.) proposes io sell for cash (when 
Commonwealth’s recapitalization plan becomes effec- 
tive) sufficient common stock to realize $10,000,000, to 
be invested in Southern Co.’s subsidiaries and new 
construction. 


Southern Electric System, Inc. 


May 10 pursuant to substitute plan for retirement of 
preferred stocks of Electric Power & Light Corp., filed 
with SEC common stockholders of Electric Power & 
Light Corp., would be given rights to subscribe to United 
Gas Corp. common stock and stock of the new holding 
company Southern Electric System, Inc. The latter com- 
pany would be formed to hold the stocks of Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co.. Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co., and New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. 


Southwest Merchandise Market, Wichita, Kan. 
June 3 reported company is planning issuance of 99,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered at $3 per 
share, with Clayton Securities Co.; Sills, Minton & Co., 
and Estes, Snyder & Co., as underwriters. 


Stevens (J. P.) & Co., New York 
May 29 it is rumored that company expects to do some 
new financing in the immediate future following the 
merger of several Southern mills in which the company 
holds a controlling interest. Reported Morgan Stanley 
probable underwriter. 


@ Sun Chemical Co. 

June 18 reported that company plans early registration 
of $4,275,000 20-year sinking fund debentures and §$1,- 
200,000 preferred stock, with Shields & Co. as under- 
writers. 


Sunray Drug Co. 
May 23 reported company plans registration in imme- 
diate future of $2,000,000 debentures. Proceeds to be 
used to pay $1,000,000 bank loan and for working capital. 
Probable underwriters, Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Sunray Oil Co. 
May 1 proposed merger of Sunray and Transwestern 
Oil Co. announced, subject to stockholders’ approval. 
Public distribution of securities of Sunray is proposed 
with Eastman, Dillon & Co. principal underwriters. 


Texas Co. 


~ 
June 7 it was reported that the company which recently 
announced plans to retire two outstanding debenture 


issues totaling $100 million with a new issue, is under- 
stood to be exploring the possibilities of placing the new 
bonds with insurance companies, rather than marketing 
them publicly. No decision has been made it is said. If 
public offering is made Dillon, Read & Co., are expected 
to head underwriting group. 


Textron, Inc. 


April 30 it was stated that a plan was under way to 
finance a new company to acquire the assets of Nashus 
Manufacturing Co., 95% of the common stock of whict 
is owned by Textron. Probable underwriter, Blair & Co 


Toledo (Ohic) Edison Co. 


May 28 it was reported that a refunding program is 
contemplated at an early date for this company to be 
followed later by sale at competitive bidding of the com- 
mon stock now held by Cities Service Power & Light Co. 


@® Trane Company 


June 18 it was reported that company plans he sale of 
additional common stock with Cruttenden & Co. as un- 
derwriter. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 


it is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 334s of 1971 with lower cosi 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine. 


Union Gas System, Inc. (Kansas) 


Under provisions of merger plan of Union Gas System, 
Inc. (Delaware) and Union Gas System, Inc. (Kan.) 
latter has completed negotiations to sell through Kansas 
underwriters to residents of Kansas only $500,000 5% 
preferred stock (par $100) at $103 per share. 


Union Pacific RR. 


May 9 it was reported officials are considering the ques- 
tion of meeting the $100,000,000 first mortgage railroad 
and land grant 4’s due July 1, 1947. However it is felt 
maturity date is too far away to determine now whether 
issue will be paid off in cash or will be refunded. If 
company decides to refund through new issue probable 
bidders will be Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


United Light & Railways Co. 


Is advising stockholders of its former parent, United 
Light & Power Co., that July 1 is the final date for ex- 
changing their holdings under terms of the dissolution 
plan which went into effect in March, 1945. The plan 
provides that Railways common stock be issued in ex- 
change on the basis of five shares for each Light & 
Power preferred share, and one-twentieth share for each 
A and B common share of Light & Power. The Rail- 
ways common stock not taken in exchange will be sold 
after July 1. Proceeds will be distributed to the Light 
& Power stockholders who have not tendered their se- 
curities in exchange. 


United States Lines Co. (N. J.) 


June 4 stockholders voted to approve the issuance of 
213,287 shares of new 442% preferred stock in share-for- 
share exchange for outstanding 7% preferred stock. Any 


unexchanged 7% stock will be called for redemption at 
$10.50 a share and accrued dividerids. 
United States Realty-Sheraton, Inc. 

In. -eonnection...with the reorganization of the U. S. 
Realty & Improvement Co. and merger wih Sheraton 
Corg., 42,390 shares of the reorganized company’s com- 
mon will be sold to an investment group headed by 
Lekman Brothers. 


United States Trust Co., Boston 
JuRe4company has called its 45,000 shares of converti- 
ble preferred stock for redemption on July 1 at $22 plus 
40 cents accrued dividend per share. The stock is con- 
vertible into common, share for share, at the option of 
the holder, prior to 3 p.m. June 27. An issue of addi- 
tiemel common stock to take the p ace of preferred stock 
unsonverted and redeemed has been underwritten by 
Hornblower & Weeks. 


_ Wabash Railway 
May | it was reported that company may possibly re- 
fust its $47,000,000 first mortgage 344s of 1971 with a 
lower coupon issue. Possible bidders include Halsey. 
Stear. & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co 


~ Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
June 12 it was reported company has under considera- 
tiorma refinancing program. Announcement expected at 
early date. 


Western Maryland Ry. 
May 22 reported company working on plans to refinance 
$44,901,000 first mortgage 4s. Piobable bidders include 
Ktthn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


«Western Pacific RR. 


Apert +t ICC conditionally authorized company to issue 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series B, due Jan. 1, 
1981, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 
fitst mortgage 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1974, and held by 
RF Interest rate to be specified in bids. The direec- 
tors~have rejected the conditions attached by the ICC 
pe a company on May 27 filed a peti ion for recon- 
si ation and oral argument. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& -Co.,.Inc.; Merrill Lyneh, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
l@lds & Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co. 


~-Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 20 it was repor.ed that Standard Gas & Electric 
| aepexpected to sell a. competitive bidding some time 
in_ June its holdings of 1,099,970 shares of common stock. 
Probable bidders include The Wisconsin Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 


@..Yonkers (N. Y.) Electric Light & Power Co. 


June>t4’ New York Public Service Commission author- 


iz@g@e company to issue $9,000,000 30-year debs., 
nvtoto exceed 244%, lo be guaranteed by parent. Issue 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Possible bidders 
iffélude Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.: Morgan Stanley & 
Cg; Lehman Bros., Harriman Ripley & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (Joint); Blyth & Co.. Ine.: Shields & 
CGeWand White, Weld & Co. (Joint): W. C. Langley & 
Cow-Merrill, Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder. 
Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
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Reporter’s Co 


of 204,153 shares 


will have the opportunity, at the 
same time, of bidding for a block 


stock $8 par, of the Ohio Edison 


Five groups are known to be 


Banking Mergers 
The consolidation currently be- 
ing negotiated between the First 
Boston Corp., and the Mellon 
Securities Corp., must go down as 
one of the best kept secrets in the 
trade. 


fraternity 


common 


$12.60 a 
down 


for so long a. period are finally 
wearing thin. 
The compahngudiid, however, re-/| the 
ceive five bids for its offering of 
169,636 shares ef $1 par common 
stock with the*®est tender being 
share> Others 
from .$12.359. to 


aot 


“the full monetary value” less 
|such charges as the Secretary of 
Treasury shall determine 
should be made for coinage, after 
July 1, 1948. Silver, for which 
domestic preducers now receive 
from the Treasury 71.11 cents an 
ounce, is worth to the Govern- 


ranged 
$11.55 a 


Report 





























Next Monday will be one of the 
busiest days in some time for in- 
vestment banking interests what 
with securities of three large op- 
erating public utility firms up for 
sale via the competitive bidding 
route. 

At least three banking groups 
are expected to bid for the 
$50,000,000 of new first mort- 
gage bonds, due 1976, being 
offered by the Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co., largest utility 
issue brought out in some time. 

This deal also involves the 
handling of exchanges and pur- 
chase of any unexchanged por- 
tion of 260,000 shares of new 
$100 par value preferred stock. 
Two of the banking groups are 
expected to see this part of the 
business also. 


On the same day bankers will 
be bidding for $13,750,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, thirty-year ma- 
turity, and 42,500 shares of $100 
par preferred stock of the Iowa 
Public Service Co. The size of 
this deal lends itself more readily 
to available banking facilities and 
bidding in this case could be a 
bit more lively. 





in the running for this business 
which was cleared for bidding 
after the SEC had heard pro- 
tests from a minority group 
which wanted it held in abey- 
ance until after the entire Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., 
plan had been approved. 


Phila. Electric Power 


Dealers reported a splendid re- 
ception for yesterday’s offering of 
$30,000,000 of new first mortgage 
bonds, due 1975, of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Power Co., which 
were offered at a price of 102.567 
to return a yield of just about 
2.50%. 


Since the successful banking 
group paid the company a price 
of 102.089 for the issue on Tues- 
day, it proved one of the closest 
deals on record in the corporate 
field with a spread of less than 
\% point indicated. 

This one must have measured 
fully up to the liking of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, since that body which 
usually withholds clearance for 
48-hours, promptly gave the 
“green light” to the transaction. 


A high-rated issue, its quality 
presumably appealed to large in- 
stitutional investors particularly 
Philadelphia banks and insurance 
companies. 





Viewed as a “natural” since 


neither firm greatly overlaps the | 
it was considered as the| 


other 
forerunner of several other pos- 
sible combinations. 


Whatever the other motivating 
factors, it appears that the mat- 
ter of capital necessary to swing 
the big underwritings that crop 
up these days is paramount. 
The resulting firm will be well 
up among the largest in the 
field and, accordingly, the more 
able to meet the growing com- 
petition. 


A Little Too Rich 


What happened on Monday 
when bankers refrained from sub- 
mitting bids for California Elec- 
tric Power Co.’s $16,000,000 of 20- 
year bonds may be more signifi- 
cant than it appeared at the time. 


It suggests at least that un- 
derwriters have reached a point 
where they can’t afford to pay 
“through the nose” just for the 
satisfaction of winning an is#ue. 
The company in this instance 
had specified that it would not 
accept a bid of less than 104 
for an interest rate of 3%, or a 
2.80% cost basis to the com- 
pany. 


Bankers calculated that they 
could not reseil the issue profit- 
ably in the current market. It 
could be that the fringes of the 
“sellers’ market” which has ruled 


share. 
Market CHfffls Offerings 

| The reactiomgry mood of the 
| stock market presumably was re- 
| sponsible for fhe decision of un- 
|derwriters to #tefer public offer- 
|ing of at least two stock issues 
| which were tentatively due on 
| the market yest@rday. 

| One of thes as Barium Steel 
| Corp.’s projected issue of 350,000 
‘shares of $1 value stock for 
'funds to pay off bank debt and 
expand working capital. A sec- 
ond was Denmam Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s 50,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative convertille preferred stock. 


Silver Price ew rease 


Voted by Sefiate Group 
An increase in the price of sil- 
re Treasury for 
cture from the 
present 71.11 @efits to 90.3 cents 
an ounce nas ‘#@en recommended 
by the Sen; Appropriations 
Committee, the Associated Press 
reported froif"W ashington on 
June 9. Provisions for this and a 
further increase*to about $1.29 an 
ounce after July 1, 1948, were 
written into a¥freasury Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year starting July 1. Under 
the latter provwésion, domestic pro- 
ducers of.sibuer—would be paid 
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ment, when coined, 
ounce. .The increase in value is 
known as seigniorage. 

Taylor’s Recall Sought 

A group of Protestant church- 
men who recently visited the 
White House were said, by one of 
their number, to have received 
assurances from President Truman 
that Myron C. Taylor, who has 
been the President’s personal rep- 
resentative at the Vatican, would 
be recalled as soon as the peace 
treaties were signed, according to 
Associated Press advices 
Richmond, Va., on June 5, The 
statement was made by Dr. John 
A. MacLean, representing the 
southern Presbyterian churches as 
one of the committee of 11 that 


$1.29 anf 


from} 


called on the President. “In the} 


minds of Protestants,’ he con- 
tinued, “the chief objection to the 
appointment of Mr. Taylor is that 
it clearly violates the principle 
of separation of church and state 
which is so large and important 
a part of the foundation of our 
Government.” 

It was reported that the White 
House had declined to comment} 
on Dr, MachLean’s statement. 
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A Fear Campaign to 
Perpetuate Controls 


(Continued from page 3444) | 
honest surveys in the nation in- 
dica.e that at least 80% of the 
meat being sold the public is 
Black Market and from 25 to 30% 
above ceilings; butter was selling 
on the Black Market in New York 
this week at a dollar and a quar- 
ter a pound—in many places new 
cars demand almost any Black 
Market price asked—used cars are 
almost entirely in the Black Mar- 
ket — honest distribution has 
broken down and honest produc- 
tion of needed goods for the vet- 
eran and the householder has 
slowed up to a trickle. . 

Chester Bowles, through his un- 
sound and unworkable price poli- 
cies, is more responsible for this 
condition than any one else. 
Through his refusal to recognize 
that production cannot be had at 
a loss, and his continued refusal 


to decontrol products that are in| 


ample supply, it has become nec- 
essary for Congress to act before 
Mr.: Bowles and his price policies 
throw us into complete chaos. 


No Lobby Against Price Controls | 


He complains of an organized 
lobby to defeat price control. I 
have seen no lobby, but I have 
seen dozens of agonized producers 
of food, clothing and goods who 
have come to Washington time 


and again, petitioning and suppli- | 


eaiing the autocratic authority of 
Mr. Bowles to give them a rea- 
sonable price so that they can 





survive and produce. Usually they 
are pushed int e vicious circle 
from one official to another, often 
ending up after exhausting weeks 
and months of delay with the 
i ici ey contacted, who 
. Mr. Bowles 

that wages and 
Lup 25 to 50% and 
ice. 







then says, 
seems to thin 
materials can 
not affect the 

The real lob the greatest of 
all time, has be@@n organized by 
OPA itself. Li year Mr. Bowles, 
who has been an advertising man, 
and his organization, spent two 
and a half milliommollars of pub- 
lic money on thegghost beguiling, 
misleading, an extravagant 
propaganda, tryi to sell con- 
trols to the pu—e—schools, so- 
cieties, clubs, an@ other organiza- 
iions were floodéd with expensive 
literature designed to appeal to 
each of them. Newspapers and 
magazines have been flooded with 
items, stories, a releases—short 
and long radio ia and programs 
have been clevé designed and 
fed to the American people—the 
whole pattern has been one of 
praise of Mr. Bowles and the cre- 
ation of fearof dire conse- 
quences if he is restrained in any 
way, in his tigi Ming grip on the 
throat of rapid and full American 
reconversion ‘and _ production. 
About five hundred people have 
been employed in his “Informa- 
tion” Departmefij and they have 
done their job Well—they have 
fooled the American people. 








. Rye, Wheat Futures Trading Halted 


An unprecedented action by the Chicago Board 


Trade on June 


43 discontinued all trading in wheat and rye futuresvend the July and 
September deliveries of corn and barley, with the de¢laration, accord- 
ing to United Press Chicago advices, that the govermment’s program 
of grain shipments to famine stricken areas preventsa:the board from 


maintaining a “free, open and orderly market.” 


Oat futures and the 





eash grain market were not® 
affected. $1.98%, corn..a@—$1.46%2, rye at 
The action which became effec- | $1.58% and barlgy at $1.35, all 


tive immeédiately was followed a 
few hours later by a similar move 
by the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, where al! futures trading 
was suspended, the “Journal of 
Commerce” stated, June 14. _ 

William B. Bosworth, acting 
secretary of the Chicago Board, 
stated that the tight supply situa- 
tion prevents fulfillment of future 
contracts by delivery of actual 

ain and in the event price con- 

ls are lifted would enable pur- 
chasers to require liquidation “at 
exorbitant and extortionate 
prices.” 

The board ordered that settle- 
ment of interest be made at “the 
closing price quotations.” Trad- 
ing in the specified options stop- 

at 12:23 p.m., Central. day- 
light time, today with wheat at 








ceiling prices. : tanding con- 
tracts will be settled “without de- 
livery.” —_ . 

The order to settle at present 
ceilings came ag-a,gelief to shorts, 
who have been unable to obtain 
the grain necessary to fulfill com- 
mitments even by bidding ceiling 
price. They had feared they would 
be forced to s@ttle at sky-high 
prices once pri controls were 
removed and thggexpecied bullish 
sentiment took R6ld of the market. 

Officials declined to comment 
on how long the banned futures 
would be off thé board. Mr. Bos- 
worth’s state - issued after a 
special meetin f the board of 
directors, indica there would’ 
be no change:: the directors’ 
stand until the® tight supply-de- 
mand situation @@pes. 
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Partner 





or more. 


customers. 


By Investment Banking House C&ntem- | 
ft plating an International Buéiness 


'- A NEW INVESTMENT BANKING HOUS 

-organized, is desirous of adding to its present; 
personnel, by taking in one or more acti ; 
partners, who can contribute $250,000 working capital 


ORGANIZER HAS HAD OVER 25 YEARS of superionce in 
practically every branch of the Securities Ind@stry. He is 
an up-to-date executive and administrator. 
nected in the “Street” and elsewhere in 
Securities circles where his standing is very high. 


IS KEEN-MINDED, ALERT, has a pleasant petsonality, 
and is easy to get along with. 


HE IS IN A STRONG AND POSITIVE position to obtain 
remunerative business, and secure high class, responsible 


ee 5 
* Address Box S 29, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


Wanted = 





ow being 
perienced 
inactive 
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well con- 
king and 
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People Are Awakening 

I believe, however, that the 
American people are awakening, 
that the wage earner, the house 
wife, the farmer, are all beginning 
to realize that something is 
wrong. 

The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and the House 
of Representatives are no longer 
being fooled by Mr. Bowles, and 
his propaganda has been stripped 
of its color photography and 
kindergarten drawings. The facts 
have been developed and they 
show that we are now suffering | 
from lack of necessities — that 
OPA is not correcting the situa- 
tion even though it has had un- 
limited power and latitude—that | 
Congress must spell out the rules | 
if we are to have adequate pro- 
duction and if we destroy the 
Black Markets. 

The recommendations of the 
Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee do not destroy OPA 
but they do establish sound ad- 
ministrative methods, based upon 
evidence and facts, that can be 
administered effectively by any 
capable administrator who desires 





to do so. While, based upon facts, 
the Committee recommends de- 
control of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts so that honest markets and 
full supply can be had by the 
public, still a great part of our 
prices and our rents are left under 
price control for a time. 

We hear much about OPA’s 


to price control in World War I. 
In tne last War, price control was 
successfully operated with a paid 
personnel of less than 250 persons. 
Mr. Bowles has had about 64,000 
paid employees in OPA in this 
war—the record shows that dur- 
ing each War, prices rose about 
the same. If you add the sub- 
sidies and the 
prices as well as the inferior 
grades of materials in this pres- 
ent period, the actual price the 
public pays for necessary items 
(when it can get them) is higher 
than it was during the last war. 

OPA can present charts and im- 
pressive figures but they don’t tell 
the actual story as it affects the 
average worker, the veteran and 
the entire public. Lumber and 
building materials have been shut 





HELP WANTED 


record in this War as compared | 


Black Market 








| Trader Wanted 


| Extremely attractive oppor- 
tunity presented to experi- 
enced Trader on profit shar- 
ing basis by progressive 
over - the - counter house to 
be formed July 15th. Box 
T 620, Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Park PIl., 
New York 8, N. Y. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 


Available 
Municipal Man 


Twenty-two years with mu- 
nicipal and investment serv- 
ice departments of large fi- 
nancial institution in Wall 
Street district and fourteen 
years with municipal de- 
partment of financial publi- 
cation. Now retired; but de- 
sire to continue in municipal 
field. Salary secondary. Box 
W 619 Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Park PIL., 
New York 8. 














TRADER 


Young man, 28 years of age, six 
years over-the-counter trading expe- 
rience, registered representative, 
seeks new connection. Box C-46, 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 














25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 
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off at the source because of un- 
sound price policies. 

Yes, we are being fooled by 
OPA and recovery is being re- 
tarded by its present policies. 


Chant of “No Crippling Amend- 
ments” 

Mr. Bowles chanted the hymn 

of fear and of control for over a 

year—his slogan has been “No 


|crippling amendments” — what I 


think he really means is “No in- 
terference with my absolute au- 
thority.” Whenever we seem on 
the verge of returning to ihe sys- 
tem of American full production 
and distribution, he puts on the 
witchhunter’s mask, throws a 
mystic powder on the fires of 
public emotion and conjures up 
the spectres of economic catas- 
trophy and class hatred — he 
shouts that the rich are trying to 
des roy the poor, and he intones 
that he alone is the true prophet. 
- In effect he confesses failure 
and looks for a whipping boy. 
What America must have is full 
production of food and essential 
goods—if we get that then the 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 











saieway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Commen 
Stock Dividends 

Notzce :s hereby ezven that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on June 6, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable July 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 18, 1946, and $1.25 per 
share on the Company’s 5% Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 18, 1946. 


MILTON L. SELBY Secretary 
June 6 1946 











THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


183rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable June 29, 
1946, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 17, 1946. Checks 
will be mailed, 


H. C, ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia 32, June 7, 1946 
















“Call for 
ran? MORRIS” 


New York, N. Y. 
June 14, 1946 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share on the Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4% Series, and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 90¢ per share on 
the Cumulative Preferred Stock 3.60% 
Series have been declared payable Aug- 
ust 1, 21946 to holders of Preferred 
Stock of the respective series of record 
at the close of businesson July 15, 1946. 

There also has been declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 37¥%e¢ per share on 
the Common Stock, ($5 Par), payable 
July 15, 1946 to holders of Common 
Stock of record at the close of business 
on July 1, 1946. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the Stockholders’ Meeting held on July 
10, 1945, no Certificate representing a 
share or shares of Common Stock of 
the par value of $10 each is recognized, 
for any purpose, until surrendered, and 
a Certificate or Certificates for new 
Common Stock of the par value of $5 
each shall have been issued therefor. 
Holders of Certificates for shares of 
Common Stock of the par value of $10 
each are therefore urged to exchange 
such Certificates, for Certificates for 
new Common Stock of the par value of 
$5 per share, on the basis of two shares 
of new Common Stock $5 par value, 
for each share of Common Stock of the 
par value of $10. 

L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 


WWD LLL aac 













































jlaw of supply and demand will 


take care of our problem in a free 
economy. OPA, however, by 
testimony of Mr. Porter, Director, 
says that its job is to keep that 
law of supply and demand from 
operating. Certain controls, such 
as rents, should be maintained 
but when the arbitrary con-fols 
of OPA in field of production 
that are able to reasonably sup- 
ply the demand are maintained, 
with no assurance of the intention 
of ihe government or the admin- 
istrators to free them so that pro- 
duction can be secured, then the 
American public, through its 
elected representa.ives, must act 
for the long range best interest of 
our future and of a free economy. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
LION OIL 


COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of 
35¢ per share has been de- 
clared on the Capital Stock 
of this Company, payable : 

July 15, 1946, to stockholders of record 
June 28, 1946. The stock transfer books 
will remain open, 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
June 11, 1946 




































EATON & HOWARD 
BALANCED FUND 
close of business Tune 14, 


oe) 7 1946. 


June 20, 1946 


The Trustees have declared @ 
dividend of 20 cents a share 
payable June 25, 1946 to 
shareholders of record ai the 


24 Federal Street, Boston 


EATON & HOWARD 
STOCK FUND 


The Trustees have declared 2 
dividend of 10 cents a share { 
payable June 25, 1946 to 
shareholders of record at the 
wees of business June 14, 
1946. 


24 Federal Street, Boston 





June 20, 1946 








UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING AND RUNING COMPANY 
The Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 134% (87% cents per share) on 
the Preferred Capital Stock payable on 
July 15, 1946 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 24, 1946. No 





dividend was declared on the Common 
Stock. 
FRANCIS FISKE, 
June 13, 1946 Treasurer. 
ee prem 








ARKANSAS WESTERN | 
GAS COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 

| Common Stock 








| The Board of Directors of Arkansas 
Western Gas Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of twelve and a 
hali cents (124ec) per share, payable 
| June 30, 1946, to its holders of com- 
}mon stock of record June 15, 1946. 
|Checks will be mailed from The First 
National Bank of Chicago on or about 


June 30, 1946. 
L. L. BAXTER, President 

















United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of 37'oc per share on the 
Preferred capital stock. They have also de- 
clared a dividend of 624c per share on the 
Common capital stock. The dividends on both 
Preferred and Common stock are payable July 
5, 1946, to stockmolders of record at the 
close of business June 18, 1946. 


WALLACE M. KEMP, Treasurer. 





Dividend Notice of 
ARUNDEL CORPORATION 
Baltimore, Md. 
June 14, 1946. 
The Board of Directors of the Arundel Cor- 
poration has this day declared 25 cents per 
share as the regular quarterly dividend on the 
no par value stcek of the corvoration issue 
and outstanding payable on and after July 1, 
1946, to the stockholders of record on the 
corporation’s books at the close of business 
June 19, 1946. 
MARSHALL G. NORRIS, Secretary. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Noble ani West Streets 


THE 





Brook'yn, New York 
The Board cf Directors of the American 
Manufacturing Company has declared a_ divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share on the Common. Stock, 
payable July 1, 1946 to Stockholders of Record 
at the close of business June 20, 1946. Trans- 
fer books will remain 0 
ROBERT B. 













LIQUIDATION NOTICE 


The Meriden National Bank, located at 








N , Dated May 13, 


Meriden, Connecticut is closing its affairs. Al 
creditors of the association are therefore hereb: 
notified to present claims for payment. 
1946. 

FRANK O’BRION, Cashier. 
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Says Labor 


Fosters Inflation 


Dr. Leo Wolman, Director of National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., lays blame on the Government fixing wages to such 
heights as to assure rising costs and prices. 

“Declaring that the udministration’s labor policy has pushed us 


farther along the road to inflation, Dr. Leo Wolman, Director of the 
Bu-® 


National 
reau of 
nomic Re- 
search, Inc., 
and Professor 
of Economics 
at Columbia 
University 
told members 
of Grocery 
Manufacturers 
of America, 
Aen ¢,.,; @§% 
Shawnee - on 
Delaware, 
June 17 that 
no one knows 
when the in- 
flationary race 
between wages and prices will 
end but everyone knows that its 
end will leave America:in trouble 
and facing extraodinarily difficult 
problems of economic and political 
adjustment. 


Dr. Wolman delivered his ad- 
dress at the opening session of a 
three-day meeting of the grocery 
manufacturers at Shawnee Coun- 
try Club. 


Discussing postwar economic 
problems and their effects upon 
industry, Dr. Wolman charged that 
postwar production had been held 
up by “nation-wide labor monop- 
olies, strong enough to defy the 
public interest and to dictate the 
terms on which they were willing 
to settle.” 


Although some of the largest 
strikes have ended, Dr. Wolman 
continued, many small companies 


and communities are still torn by 
conflict, and there is no assurance 
that more serious strikes will not 


Eco- 


Prof. Leo Wolman 


Policy 





break out again before the year 
is over. 


“Our labor policy has pushed us 
farther along the road to infla- 
tion,” he said. “Since last summer 
we have been steadily pushing up 
costs and prices are bound to fol- 
low. The method of collective 
bargaining, upon which we staked 
so much, has proved a total fail- 
ure. In negotiations between 
labor and industry, it broke down 
altogether. The Government then 
assumed the function of fixing 
wages and bears the responsibility, 
of raising them to such heights as 
to assure rising costs and rising 
prices.” 


“Against our best judgment and 
in the face of repeated warnings, 
we have started the familiar 
spiral—the race between wages 
and prices. No one knows how 
long that race will last. Everyone 
knows that it will end—not quiet- 
ly and without evil effects—but in 
trouble and with extraordinarly 
difficult problems of economic and 
political adjustment.” 


Ehrlich and McDowell 
With B. G. Cantor Co. 


B. G. Cantor & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, announce 
that Irving Ehrlich is now asso- 
ciated with them as manager of 
the investment research depart- 
ment, and Harold M. McDowell as 
manager of the trading depart- 
ment. Mr. Ehrlich was previously 
manager of the trading depart- 
ment for Hill, Thompson & Co. 














HAnover 2-0050 
Trading Markets 


REORGANIZATION RAILS 


**Old Shares’’ 


CARL [MARKS & CO. INc. 


Teletype—N. Y. 1-971 
For Banks & Brokers Only 





50 Broad Street 











FOREIGN SECURITIES 
SPECIALISTS 


AFFILIATE: CARL MARKS & CO. Inc. CHICAGO 


New York 4, N. Y. 




















American Felt Co. Common 
Haille Mines 
Jones & Lamson 
Lithomat Corp. 
Keyes Fibre Common 
Merrimac Hat Common 
Thompson's Spa 


RALPH F. CARR & CO. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Boston New York Teletype 
Hubbard 6442 Hanover 2-7913 BS 328 





We specialize in all 


Insurance and Bank Stocks 
Industrial Issues 
Investment Trust Issues 
Public Utility Stocks and Bonds 
TEXTILE SECURITIES | 
Securities with a New Eng. Market 


Frederick C. Adams & Co. 


Specialists in 
New England Unlisted Securities 
24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10 
Established in 1922 
Tel. HANcock 8715 Tele. BOston 22 








Grinnell 
Sunshine Consolidated 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
U. S. Radiator, Pfd. 
Farrell-Birmingham 


W. T. BONN & CO. 


120 Broadway New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 
Bell Teletype NY 1-886 


. 








LOW PRICED STOCKS 
For Your Retail 


Fleetwood-Airflow, Inc. 


Common 


Northern Eng. Works 


Common 


Over $4,000,000 
Contributed to Date to 
Greater N. Y. Fund 


A total of $4,419,212 has been 
raised to date in the Greater New 
York Fund’s 9th Annual Cam- 
paign on behalf of 415 local hos- 
pitals, health and welfare agen- 
cies. This is $380,915 more than 
the amount contributed at this 
time in the 1945 campaign, and 
represents 74.8% of the $5,900,000 
goal for this year. This was an- 
nounced last week by N. Baxter 
Jackson, President of the Chem- 
ical Bank and Trust Company and 
general Chairman of the Fund’s 
1946 Campaign, at the third re- 
port luncheon in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Roosevelt. 
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Trading Markets in 


Amalgamated Sugar 
American Time 

Artkraft Mfg. Com. & Pfd. 
Baltimore Porcelain Steel 
Bendix Helicopter 

Bendix Home Appliances 
Buckeye Incubator 

Clyde Porcelain Steel 
Consolidated Industries 
D. B. Fuller 

Du Mont Laboratories 
General Panel 

Globe Aircraft 

Greater N. Y. Industries 


Higgins, Inc. 

Int’! Resist. 6% Pfd. & Com. 
lronrite Ironer Com. & Pfd. 
Kropp Forge 

Kut-Kwick Tool 

Lear Inc. 

Majestic Radio & Television 
O’Sullivan Rubber 

Telecoin Corporation 
Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo 
Ventnor Boat Works 
Virginia Dare Stores 
Wilcox-Gay Corporation 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 


TELEPHONE 
REcror 2-3600 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
-EXNTERPRISE 6015 


BELL TELETYPE 
NEW YORK 1-576 








Automatic Signal 
Bendix Helicopter 
Benguet Cons. Mines 
Copper Canyon Mining 
Cosmocolor 

Differential Wheel 
Duquesne Natural Gas 
Electric Steam Sterilizing 
Federal Asphalt 
General Aviation Equip. 
Haile Mines 

Huron Holding 





50 BROAD ST., N.Y. 4 


A Market Place for 
Low Priced Unlisted Securities 





MORRIS STEIN & CO. 


Established 1924 


TELETYPE—N. Y. 1-2866 


Martex Realization 
Matagorda Oil Roy. 
Palmetex Corp. 
Petroleum Conversion 
Rademaker Chemical 
Recordgraph Corp. 

Red Bank Oil 

Reiter Foster Oil 
Standard Silver & Lead 
Southwest Gas Producing 
South Shore Oil 
Trenton Valley Distillers 
United States Television 





HANOVER 2-4341 



































Eastern Engineering 
Preferred & Common 


AMOS TREAT & CoO. 


40 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
BO 9-4613 Tele. NY 1-1448 

















Specializing in Unlisted Securities 


Bank en Insurance 


Public Utility — Industrial — Real Estate 
Lumber & Timber 
Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 


BOUGHT— SOLD — QUOTED 


REMER, MITCHELL & REITZEL, INC. 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 + PHONE RANDOLPH 3736 


WESTERN UNION TELEPRINTER "“WUX" 


e BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE CG-989 






























































OLD REORGANIZATION 
RAILS 


COMMONS & PFDS. 
NEW ISSUES 


Foreign Securities 


M.S.Wien & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


40 Exchange Pl., N. Y.5 HA. 2-8780 
Teletywe N. ¥. 1-1397 


P-K-M 


Designs and manufactures 
orecision products using the 
lighter and slower oxidizing 
metals. 








Entered the electronic and jet 
propulsion field 


1939 


1945 


$16.03 
191.50 


3.70 
1.61 
0.50 

(1)17% 


(1)12% 
(e) estimated 


mek price (bid) 14% 
price 


(bid) oh 10 
(1) 1946. (*) per share 
o ” a 

Recent price 16 


Write or call for eeeey 
analysis P-K-M 


Raymona & C0. 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel. CAP, 0425 Teletype BS 259 
\ N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 f 














FOR DEALERS: 
TRADING MARKET 


RALSTON STEEL CAR CO. 
COMMON STOCK $10 PAR 


Stock of this well-established man- 
ufacturer of FREIGHT CARS has 
favorable long-term outlook for earn- 
ings and dividends. 


Selling Under 13 


Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


Inactive Securities 


10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 1990, Teletype Bs 69. 











*Seaboard Fruit Co., Inc. 
*General Products Corp. 
*Susquehanna Mills 
Empire Steel Corp. 


*Prospectus on request 


Hill, Thompson & Co., inc. 


Markets and Situations for Dealers 
120 Broadway, New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-2020 Tele. NY 1-2660 
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“No Need for a Third Party” 


By HON. HENRY A. WALLACE* 
Secretary of Commerce 


Asserting “it is time for third party advocates to stop kidding them- 
selves,” Secretary Wallace points out election laws make it difficult 
to get a new party on ballots. Contends third party will serve no 
useful function since Democratic party already serves progressive 
forces. Hits at “brazen coalition of reactionaries of both parties,” 
and urges restraint upon labor and management without “trappings 
of totalitarianism. Decries the ‘butchering of OPA” and calls for 
continued support of the New Deal. 

I am here tonight as a member of the Democratic Party fighting 
for the New Deal of Franklin Roosevelt. And I am here as a member 
of the Cabinet® 
of Franklin| enced by prophets of Democratic 
Roosevelt’s| defeat. This is the time to fight 
successor —|all the harder—in Washington as 
Harry Tru-| everywhere else. 
man. In recent weeks, there has been 





those who|for a third party. Now let us 


If there are| considerable talk about the need | 


Hancock and Dodd 
To Head AMA | 


John M. Hancock, Lehman! 
Brothers partner, a director of | 
many companies in varied fields 
of industry and assistant to Ber- 
nard Baruch in his work as Amer- 








serve theljanalyze this talk bluntly and 
cause of prog-| realistically. 

ress and who, In the first place, it would be 
of late, think | simply impossible for a_ third 





found a para-!enough states to make anything 
dox in myj|\approaching an effective chal- 
position — to/| lenge. Too few people know that 
these I say|too many states have restrictive 
that this is no} election laws that either outlaw a 
time to aban-/ third party or put big obstacles 
don the fight for progressivism | in its way. 
inside the Democratic party. So it is time for third party 
This is no time for anyone who| advocates to stop kidding them- 
believes in our progress, as a peo-| selves. 
Ple and as a nation, to be influ- Even if they were thinking of 
1952 instead of 1948, I believe it 
*An address by Secretary Wal-|is unrealistic to expect that they 
lace before a joint meeting of the! could bring about a change in 
Liberal Voters League of St. Louis | the election laws in enough states 
and the National Citizens Political | to build a really effective national 
Action Committee, St. Louis, Mo.,| organization. And as far as 1948 
June 14, 1946. (Continued on page 3406) 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


The amazing thing in Washington tonight is that there is scarcely 
a single newspaperman who believes that, after all the bitter heat 
that has revolved around the OPA for the past several months, there 
will be any worthwhile accomplishment by Congress except the 
deflation of Mr. Chester Bowles, not to be minimized, of course. As 
to any relief to the country’s businessmen, none is expected, and when 
the chips are » 
finally count- 
wed, the belief 
js that the 



































the other and the consumer will 
profit to that extent. 
As to the effect which OPA has 


f 


only result had on the retarding of produc- 
aside from tion, generally, no relief is ex- 
Mr. Bowles’ pected. You will say that this is 


misfortune, 
will be that 
the consumer 
will get more 
goods than he 
has been get-— 
ting in recent 
weeks; that is 
he will get 
the goods 


surprising because both the House 
and the Senate, in spite of the 
greatest organized pressure that 
has ever been put on the legisla— 
tive branch, have passed what the 
propagandists for OPA say are 
drastic bills. These propagandists 
screamed to high Heaven that the 
bill the House passed meant in-— 
flation and disaster. They ex- 
which some pressed hope, for the sake of the 
producers and country, that the Senate would be 
manufacturers undoubtedly have | calmer. Well, now they say the 
been withholding from the mar-| Senate has passed an even more 
ket in the anticipation of price re—| drastic bill and one making for 
lief. Among Congressmen and|even more inflation and more 
mewspapermen here alike there is| disaster. Those of us who have 
a conviction that the heat has| wanted inflation and _ disaster, 
really been put on the consumer) those of us evil forces aloose, 
in recent weeks. This heat, it is| would seem to be sitting pretty. 
believed, will be relieved when} It would seem that out of the dis- 
the OPA bill is settled one way or (Continued on page 3403) 
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The Financial Situation 























| ican representative on the Atomic 
| Energy Commission of the United 
| Nations, was recently elected the 
new Chairman of the Board of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation, it was announced on June 
16, following the week-end meet-— 
ing of the AMA at which execu- 
tives from every phase of man-— 
agement in industry were named 
to posts as officers and directors. 


Alvin E. Dodd, President of 
AMA since 1936, the report added, 
| will continue as chief executive. 
Keith S. McHugh, Vice President 
of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, will serve as 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. 


Among new directors elected to 
the Board of AMA are: Beardsley 
Ruml, Chairman of the Board, R. 
H. Macy & Company, New York 
City; James Tanham, Vice Presi- 
dent, The Texas Company, New 
York City; Owen L. Coons, Chair-— 
man of the Board, General Fi- 
nance Corporation, Chicago, IIL; 
Thomas Roy Jones, President, 
American Type Founders, Inc., 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; W. L. Mc- 
Grath, President, Williamson 
Heater Company, Cincinnati, O.; 
James L. Palmer, Executive Vice 
President, Marshall Field & Com- 

(Continued on page 3401) 
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Given the circumstances, strategic, psychological, and 
propagandistic, under which World War II was fought, it 
was all but inevitable that postwar differences and. diffi- 
culties of the sort now plaguing the nations of the earth 
should arise. How absurd it was to suppose that once the 
“dictatorships” had been crushed, the chief world problem 
would be keep them under control, and that any other 
problems which might presently confront the remainder of 
the world would yield to the selfless efforts of the “‘peace- 
loving” nations emerging victorious and all-powerful from 
the long and bitter conflict. Evidently a good many had but 
a poor grasp of the true state of affairs in the world in 1939, 
and certainly of the history of international affairs. 


Childish Notions 


It was childish to think of the war merely as a struggle 
between dictatorship, tyranny, statism, imperialism, ruth- 
lessness, and utter disregard of ordinary decency in inter- 
national relations on the one hand and on the other, the 
democratic conception of society and government, individual 
freedom and initiative, contentment with the status quo, a 
sort of Quixotic mutual consideration in world affairs, and 
strictly honorable dealing one people with another. Such 
wholly unrealistic conceptions of the situation, without much 
question, had at least something to do with the costly part 
we were led to take in the proceedings: They, of course, 
were at the bottom of the fervor of the war patriotism— 
which might just as well have been developed on a much 
sounder footing. They can scarcely be accused of responsi- 
bility for the basic difficulties which now face the world, 
but they are certainly responsible for some of the futility 
and blunders in which we have been engaged during the 
past year or two. 

(Continued on page 3400) 





Economic Prospects and Problems 
For Post-war Reconversion Period 


By MURRAY SHIELDS* 
Vice-President and Economist, Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


Bank economist calls for restoration of the basic incentives stimu- 
lating industry and greater productive achievement, particularly 
through revitalisation of profit motive in environment of free com- 
petition. Asserting that period of radicalism is only temporary, 
he concludes that unprecedented era of prosperity only awaits 
government’s institution of realistic and sound economic program. 


My purpose in this address is to convey to you the feeling of 
assurance which I have come to have that, if we will realistically 
solve our re- ‘© 
conversion 
problems, we 
face an his- 
toric oppor- 
tunity to ex- 
pand produc- 
tion, increase 
real income, 
and raise the 
standard of 
living of our 
people. I do 
not want to 
minimize our 
present diffi- 
culties, for 





potentialities. The progress of re- 
conversion has been seriously de- 
layed by a breakdown in our ma- 
chinery for handling labor dis- 
putes, the cost-price structure is 
badly unbalanced in certain areas, 
and there is an unfortunate ten- 
dency in some quarters to be un- 
compromisingly demanding re- 
gardless of the difficulties which 
this may impose on other seg- 
ments of the economy. We are in 
a critical period and it is not at 
all certain that we shall succeed 
in solving our immediate prob- 
lems promptly enough to prevent 
rarely have a reconversion slump involving 
the social and considerable readjustments es- 
political factors been so unfavor-| pecially in those areas where in- 
able to the full realization of the | flationary pressures have been 
most evident. There is a risk that 

*An address by Mr. Shields be-| if we are threatened with wave 
fore the Controllers’ Congress| after wave of strikes, business 
Convention, Chicago, June 19,| confidence will be undermined, 
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From Moscow? 


“In Brazil as well as in the thirty-seven other 
countries I have visited, wherever there is a Com- 
munist press, and this is in most of them, that press 


has attacked this effort 
hungry 





to provide food for the 
working people of the 


world, alleging the food was to be 
used for political purposes. 

“In Latin America it also takes 
the form that we are trying to 
take food from the people, when 
our only purpose is to provide 
food. The unity of the opposition 
is interesting because the Com- 
munist press is aware that the 
Christian world today is denying 


itself food in order that the work- 
ing people of France, Belgium, 


Italy, 


Herbert Hoover 


Poland, Yugoslavia and 


twenty other countries may be 


saved from starvation. 


Among 


these people there are millions of Communists who 
have received their full share and whose lives were 


saved by our action. 


“It is still more interesting because after the first 
World War, at the request of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, I organized relief for the great famine among 
the working people of South Russia and received 
the most fulsome documents of thanks and appre- 
ciation signed by the highest officials of the Russian 


Government. 


“As we are feeding Communists in all countries 


and always have done so, 


there obviously has been 


no use of food for political purposes or no intent to 
make such use of it.’”—Herbert Hoover. 

If the explanation is not to be found, as Mr. 
Hoover suggests, in a desire to fish in troubled 
waters, it would be difficult to guess where it 
does lie. What one would like particularly to know 

{ is the degree in which such behavior is inspired in 
Moscow, if not directed from that center. 





60% of Profit Sharing Plans Have Been 
Abandoned Says Conference Board 


Profit sharing is not the panacea for labor unrest that its advo- 
cates would have us believe, in view of the experience of 161 such 
plens, according to a recent survey made by the National Industrial 


Conference Board. 


Results of the Board’s survey, which were issued on June 15, 
rhow that out of a total of 161 true profit-sharing plans, 60% were 


tbandoned, More than a quarter ® 


of the discontinuances were the 
result of employer or employee 
Cissatisfaction, while 36% were 
€ropped because there were no 
profits to share or the company 
had gone out of business or 
changed hands. 


Reasons for employer and em- 
Ployee dissatisfaction with profit 
fharing, as shown by the analysis, 
fhe Board’s report said, arose 
mostly from the employees’ lack 
of understanding of the principles 
involved and their inability to 
comprehend the influence of the 
business cycle on profits. “The 
profit-sharing plan apparently 
works fairly well as long as, the 
company prospers, but dissatis- 
faction arises when profits dimin- 
ish or disappear.” 

Profit sharing, though not a new 
faea, developed rapidly through 
the war years. Because of the tax 
«advantages possible under an ap- 
J roved trusteed plan, an employer 
iu the excess-profits tax brackets 
could give employees a share in 
profits without much loss in in- 
come. Another advantage of 
frusteed plans is that the con- 
{tribution is not considered tax- 
able income to the employee un- 
til it is made available to him. 


Some of the most successful 
plans, says the report of the Con- 
ference Board’s analysis, provide 
for accumulation of the money in 
a fund which is not available to 
the employee until] retirement or 
in 
**‘These deferred-distributions 
plans, as they are termed, have 
been of considerable value in aid- 
ing employees to accumulate large 
sums of money,” the study de- 


clares, The plans of Proctor & 





the event of an emergency. 








Gamble Cempany, of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, and of the 
Jewel Tea Company, are all of 
this type. This type of plan, how- 
ever, probably will not meet the 
current demands of labor. 


Success of profit-sharing plans 
depends, according to the study, 
on the presence of certain basic 
conditions. “One such condition is 
that the wage scale in the com- 
pany contemplating profit sharing 
should equal or exceed the going 
rate of the community for similar 
tasks. It should be impressed upon 
the worker that the supplemental 
bonus depends upon profits and 
is in no respect a part of wages.” 


Another factor influencing the 
eventual success or failure is the 
profitableness of the enterprise. 
From 1936 to 1939, 50% of the 
firms reporting to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue showed no tax- 
able income. This, according to 
the study, “greatly limits the field 
of application of profit sharing.” 
Either the profits must be large or 
the eligibility requirements re- 
stricted so that the profits for 
each participant represent an 
adequate sum for each. 


meee 

Interior Aides Get Posts 

C. Girard Davidson of Oregon 
and Warner W. Gardner of New 
York, on June 14 received Senate 
confirmation for posts as Assist- 
ant Secretaries of the Interior. 
Mr. Davidson succeeds Oscar L. 
Chapman, recently made Under 
Secretary, while Mr. Gardner re- 
places Michael W. Straus, who 
became head of the Reclamation 
Bureau. President Truman sent 
the nominations to the Senate on 
June 10, 





Manufacturers Seek 
Protection Against 
Cost Uncertainties 


Protection against cost uncer- 
tainties is being increasingly 
sought by manufacturers by 
means of price-adjustment or 
escalator clauses in contracts and 
shorter firm-price periods, ac- 
cording to a survey of some four 
hundred ‘business executives made 
by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the report on 
which was issued by the Board on 
June 17, 

The analysis points out that 
while risks and cost uncertainties 
are in integral part of all business 
operations, because commitments 
must be made for future periods 
containing many unknowns, the 
present situation is abnormal in 
ways never experienced before. 
Manufacturers have less control 
over wage rates, labor costs and 
material prices than 


in prewar | 


days, while the spread between | 


demand and supply is unpre- 
cedented. The manufacture today 
fears that both abnormal and 
normal pressures will result in 
higher costs. Since most goods 
are still under price control, he 
cannot adjust his prices to re- 
flect cost changes without OPA 
authorization, and he cannot pass 
on officially authorized increases 
in the prices of his materials 
without separate authorization. 


determined by OPA 
control, and OPA has generally 
premitted “adjustable pricing” up 





Supreme Court Ends Term 


The Supreme Court, on the final day of its spring term, handed 
down 14 decisions in a five-hour session on June 10, Associated 


Press Washington advices stated. 


In one 4 to 3 ruling, the Court told 


citizens complaining of unfair representation in Congress to resort to 
the ballot box, stating its refusal to enter the “political thicket” of 
Illinois’ Congressional district set-up which has remained unchanged 


for forty-five years in spite 
large population shifts. 

In a pair of 5 to 2 decisions, the 
Court also ruled, according to the 
Associated Press: 

1. That an alien who takes a 
naturalization oath “with reserva- 
tions” is guilty of “deceit” and his 
citizenship can be canceled. The 
ruling was in the case of Paul 
Knauer, Milwaukee insurance 
man who came here from Ger- 
many in 1925 at the age of thirty, 
obtained citizenship in 1937 and 
allegedly engaged in Nazi activi- 
ties here. Associate Justices Wiley 
B. Ledge and Frank Murphy dis- 
sented, holding that the natural- 
ized citizen should be treated like 
a native citizen and that there are 
methods bésides deportation “for 
dealing with those who are dis- 
loyal.” 

2. That the statutory work-week 
under the wage-hour act includes 
not merely the time an employee 
spends at productive work, but 
“all time during which an em- 
ployee is necessarily required to 
be on the employer’s premises,”’ 
or on duty, and that such time 
must be paid for. The ruling in- 
volved the Mt. Clemens (Mich.) 
Pottery Company, whose plant 


| covers eight acres and is about a 
For controlled commodities, the | 


to time of delivery. Requests for | 


retroactive adjustment, that is, 
after delivery, are strictly con- 
trolled and are decided case by 
case. 


In some the 


industries says 
ard practice is to break up long- 
term supply contracts into short- 
term contracts for pricing pur- 
poses, with review toward the 
close of each quarter. Still other 
clauses provide for increased 
prices to cover advances in ma- 
terial costs and wage rates over 
those in effect on the date of 
quotation, advances in total manu- 
facturing costs, increased cost of 


| Justices 


quarter of a mile long, with the 


type of protection clause is largely | employees entrance in one corner. 


rules and | 


The employees punched the clock 
there fourteen minutes before the 
time for their shift, in which 
interval they changed clothes and 
walked to their places. Associate 
Harold H. Burton and 
Felix Frankfurter dissenting, 
wrote that unusual working con- 


| ditions should be taken into ac- 


Board’s announcement, the stand- | count 


in arranging pay rates 
through bargaining, but that Con- 
gress meant the work-week to 
cover only the working hours be- 
tween “starting” and “quitting” 
time — or from ‘‘whistle to 
whistle.” 

In the Illinois redistricting case, 


| three Illinois residents sought to 


an important raw material, and, | 


in a few instances, increased 
taxes or freight rates. 


A “formula” type of clause, re- 


force remapping of that state’s 
Congressional districts, They 
asked the Supreme Court to in- 
validate the Illinois Apportion 
ment Act of 1901, saying the pres 


'ent set-up gives downstate resi- 
‘dents greater voting power than 


lating prices to certain recognized | 


indexes of material and 
costs, avoids many potential ad- 
ministrative problems but is diffi- 
cult to draft and is not very 
widely employed. Adjustment to 
material costs has been relatively 
simple, but a broad index of aver- 


labor | 


age earnings holds the possibility | 


of considerable error in determin- 


ing labor costs of a specific plant. | 

As to protection of the buyer, | 
The Conference Board’s survey | 
finds’ that suppliers generally are | 


agreeing to cancellation clauses, 


although the buyer may be liable | 


for actual material and labor costs 
or certain unstipulated cancella- 
tion charges. While some execu- 
tives believe that the need 


for | 


those in Chicago and Cook County. 

The majority Supreme Court 
opinion, delivered by Justice 
Frankfurter, said the action asked 
of the court “is beyond its com- 
petence to grant.” It held that 
“the effective working of our 
Government revealed this issue to 
be of a peculiarly political nature 


‘and therefore, not meant for judi- 


cial determination.” 

If the court should rule out the 
1901 apportionment of Illinois, it 
said, the state’s twenty-six Con- 
gressmen then would all be 
elected from the state at large and 
this would “defeat the vital po- 
litical principle which led Con- 


| gress more than 100 years ago to 
| require districting. 


supplies and equipment is so ur- | 
gent at the present time that can-| to secure fair representation by 
cellation rights are of doubtful | the states in the popular House 
value, there was agreement that | and left to that House determina- 


such rights should be obtained 
where possible, since market con- 
ditions might result in new 
sources of supply. 


To Head California Bankers 


Oscar R. Mennenger, on June 7. 
was named Executive Manager of 
the California Bankers Associa 
tion succeeding to the post, Lauder 
W. Hodges who resigned on June 1, 


Mr. Mennenger, according to 
the Los Angeles “Times” from 





“The Constitution has conferred 
upon Congress exclusive authority 


tion whether states have fulfilled 
their respcnsibility,” the opinion 
continued. “If Congress failed in 
exercising its powers, whereby 
standards of fairness are offended, 
the remedy ultimately lies with 
the people.” 

Associate Justices Hugo Black, 
William O. Douglas and Frank 
Murphy dissented. Their opinion, 
written by Justice Black, was that 
the old districting law is now un- 
fair and thus violates rights of 
citizens which courts should up- 


which this information is learned, hold. 


has been Assistant Manager of the 


Association since 1941, when he} fused, 


left the Federal Reserve Bank of 


San Francisco after having served 
15 years, 


| 


The same day the Court re- 
the Associated Press re- 
ported, to issue an order making 
effective immediately an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission order 





ot * 





changing Class I railroad .freight 
rates. The ICC directed a 10% 
increase in the North and East 
and a 10% reduction in the South, 
Nine states and thirty-three rail- 
roads opposed the ICC order 
in suits which were dismissed May 
27 by a special three-judged Fed- 
eral court in Utica, N. Y. The 
court at the same time granted a 
sixty-day stay for the filing of 
appeals in the Supreme Court. 

The Government appealed from 
this stay order, asking the Su- 
preme Court to vacate it. The 
high tribunal rejected that request 
today with a simple announce- 
ment of denial. Hence the stay 
order continues in effect. 

States opposing the ICC order 
were New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

In another action, the Supreme 
Court refused to review a $500,. 
000,000 debt-adjustment plan pre- 
pared for Baltimore & Ohio Rail< 
road, 

The review was asked by Ran- 
dolph Phillips, a New York finan- 
cial consultant, and a B. & O, 
bondholder. During the conclud- 
ing session individual dissents of 
the Supreme Court are reported 
to have reached a new high of 28 
for the term, Justice Felix Frank-~ 
furter leading with eight. In ma- 
jority opinions, dissents and con- 
currences, 31 documents wer 
submitted with an aggregate of 
132,500 words. 


No Supreme Court 
Study Held Likely 


Although individual senators 
and congressmen expressed opin- 
ions that the matter called for in« 
vestigation, the personal differ- 
ences appearing to exist between 
Associate Justices Jackson and 
Black, according to a statement 
made by the former to the Senate 
and House Judiciary Committees 
by cable from Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, were not likely to receive 
formal inquiry after members of 
the committees met for discus- 
sion. There was no indication that 
the Senate committee would con-~ 
sider the subject at least until 
Justice Jackson returns to the 
United States which may not be 
until October. 


On June 13, the House Judici- 
ary Committee, meeting in execu- 
tive session, decided, according to 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices, that it did not have suffi- 
cient evidence to take any action 
in the controversy. Chairman 
Hatton W. Sumners (D.-Tex.) 
stated that there was “no deter- 
mination at the moment to con- 
duct an investigation.” Adding 
that although something might be 
shaping up, nothing received thus 
far indicated committee jurisdic- 
tion. 


Swiss Pact Completed; 
Paul Resigns 


Randolph Paul, former Treasury 
tax expert, resigned on June 12 
as special assistant to President 
Truman in negotiating an agree- 
ment between the Swiss and Al- 
lied Governments in the matter of 
disposing of German external as- 
sets in Switzerland. Mr. Paul rep- 
resented the United States in the 
completion of the _ transaction, 
which is subject to approval by 
the Swiss parliament. 

The President in accepting Mr, 
Paul’s resignation with reluc- 
tance, recognized, according to 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices, the latter’s desire to return 
to private law practice. 
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The trend of industrial production last week was slow but again 
pursued its upward course. Unhalance of inventories was a factor in 
many industries as shortages of supplies and work stoppages held up 
the completion of items. The picture in the future in this respect still 


remains shrouded in uncertainty, 


since no satisfactory approach has 


as yet been made in the settlement of labor problems. 





For the week ending June 1,® 


total unemployment compensation 
claims declined by 14% from the 
previous week, while initial 
claims fell 42%. Steel production 
rose for the second consecutive 
week, reaching a level last week 
€quivalent to that immediately 
before the coal strike and 18% 
under the like period one year 
ago. Most mills, many weeks 
behind on deliveries, were not oc- 
ecepting orders for 1947. There 
was, however, some slight increase 
in total orders for the week. 

Shortages of copper continue to 
impede the manufacture of wires, 
cables, motors and transformers 
and thus interfered with produc- 
tion of electrical appliances. 

A slight increase of 1.4% was 
noted in output of cars and trucks 
in the week ending June 8. Several 
plants closed and others shortened 
the work week because of mate- 
rial] shortages. For the year to 
date total motor vehicle production 
approximated ' that for the like 
period in 1941. 

Lumber shipments and new 
orders for the week ending June 
1 were 1.7 and 8.6% respectively 
below production, while paper 
output continued to slowly de- 
crease and for the week ending 
June 1 the mills were operating 
at 96.3% of capacity. In the week 
ending June 8 there was an in- 
crease of 15% with new orders 
up 31% 
4.3%. 

Meat production under Federal 
inspection rose to 209,000,000 lbs 
for the week ending June 8. 
was 10% above the figure in the 
previous week and 27% 
that of the like week one 
ago. 

In the shoe industry output was 
somewhat restricted the past week 
as some plants closed down be- 
eause of a shortage of cutting 
rooms, while total production in 
the textile field remained high 
and orders covered periods well 
in the future. 


year 


On Monday of the present week | 


the OPA put into effect retail 
price increases of 11 cents a pound 
for butter and 6 cents a pound for 
cheddar cheese. Ten days ago the 
agency granted an increase of one 
cent a quart in the cost of milk. 

In an effort to stimulate in- 
ereased production of butter the 
OPA put into immediate effect the 
establishment for the first time of 
price ceilings on milk bought from 
milk producers by dairy products 
manufacturers and by industrial 
and commercial users; brought 
ander price control for the first 
time all bulk sales of commercial- 
ly-separated cream and sales of 
farm-separated cream so sold by 
any seller other than a farmer. 
Sales by a cream station to a 
utter manufacturer are exempt. 

Retail volume the past week 
slightly exceeded that of the week 
previous and continued to be well 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. Larger quantities 
of durable goods were arriving in 
gmany stores and helped maintain 
retail volume at high levels. Pur- 
whrases of Father’s Day gifts were 
mumerous. In the case of food 
‘sales, this week was only slightly 
zabove that of the preceding week, 
ibut was moderately above that of 
‘the corresponding week a year 
iago. 

Wholesale dollar volume re- 
ymained high last week and was 
~well above that of a week ago 
and a year ago. Many more 
Wuyers were seen in the ap- 
parel markets last week and a 
large number of orders were 
placed for Fall clothing with 
greater emphasis on quality. Re- 





and unfiled orders by) 


This | 


under | 


ports from wholesale’ grocery 
‘houses reflected an appreciable 
increase in food volume above 
that of the same week a year ago. 

Steel Industry—Surpassing even 
the most optimistic predicitions 
made for steel recovery, the in- 
dustry last week raised its ingot 
rate 20.5 points to 77.5% of rated 
capacity. Thus from a low of 
44.5% during the last week of the 
coal strike, the raw steel rate has 
climbed 33 points in two weeks. 
Indications are that unless scrap 
shortages interfere, the rate this 
week may bound beyond 85% of 
capacity, according to the “Iron 
Age,” national metalworking 
paper. 

The critical scrap shortage at 
the larger midwestern and eastern 
steel producing centers has al- 
ready held the brakes on higher 
production during the recovery 
period. Had ample scrap supplies 
been available, steel producers 
would not have been forced to 
place such complete dependency 
on the resumption of blast furnace 
operation and could have raised 
their ingot output to a point the 
past week which might have seen 
the industry back to pre-coal- 
strike activity. 

Major attention in the industry 
is now being focused on the serap 
supply situation. Only limited 
amounts of production scrap from 
manufacturing plants have reach- 
|ed steel mills, the magazine states, 
and efforts to bring in so-called 
country scrap from remote points 
are meeting with little success. 

The question of increasing scrap 
price ceilings is coming to a head, 
but the scrap trade and industry 
consumers are divided as_ to 
| whether an increased price would 
bring in more material. Some steel 
|producers are not opposing the 
|plea for a moderate scrap price 
|rise and others would be willing 
to pay more for scrap without re- 
| course to an increase in steel 
|prices, provided additional scrap 
supplies could be obtained, states 
the magazine. 

Intensive scouting efforts thus 
far have revealed little scrap to 
be purchased at any price. Past 
scrap drives leaves doubt in some 
minds as to the ultimate gain in 
the total supply of material to be 
obtained. 

The OPA last week took the 
long-delayed price action on alloy 
steels, nails and bale ties. Alloy 
steels were advanced 4% on Mar. 
1, but the latest order wipes out 
this increase and replaces it with 
8.2% advance. Customers -who 
have received shipments of alloy 
steels at the old prices will be 
billed for the difference retrcac- 
tive to Feb. 15. 


The increase in nails, the Gov- 
ernment hopes, will spur produc- 
tion of houses. Although it 
amounted to $10 a ton it was at 
least $5 less than the industry had 
insisted would be required to 
bring enough nail capacity back 
into production in order to relieve 
the current nail shortage. Bale 
ties were boosted $4 a ton, and 
this action is expected to step up 
production and to some extent-re- 
lieve a serious. shortage in the 
agricultural regions. 


The action of the Civilan Pro- 
duction Administration in institut- 
ing a_ self-certification system 
which will give preference to 
housing, agricultural and ware- 
house needs, the “Iron Age” points 
out, is expected to alleviate’ the 
tight situations in these’ fields. 
Whether or not the farm ma- 
chinery field will benefit. rests up- 
(Continued on page 3407) 














‘New Bank Analysis 
Manual Issued by ABA 


To aid the thousands of banks 
which intend to enter the field of | 
consumer instalment lending, the | 
Consumer Credit Committee of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has published a manual en- 
titled, “‘Analyzing the Cost Factors 
of Instalment Lending.” The new 
manual will be made available to 
member banks upon request. 


The announcement on June 13 
of the issuance of the new manual 
by the ABA continued: 


“In the preparation of this| 
study,” the manual says, “the 
Committee on Consumer Credit of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has developed a practical pro- 
cedure which may be used by a 
bank interest in making a cost| 
study of its consumer credit de- 
partment operations. One ob- 
jective was to set forth the cost 
factors involved, with figures and | 
conclusions that would give banks 
a picture of the costs and the 
profit factors of the instalment | 
loan business. This study should 
be informative even though a 
bank does not complete its own 
department’s cost analyses. 


“An attempt has been made to) 
allocate all expenses as logically | 
as possible, while. keeping the | 
procedure simple. The formulas 
used in the illustrations have been | 
reduced to simple mathematics so | 
that any bank may substitute its 
own figures and may obtain the 
answers without making elaborate | 
computations. | 

“The opportunity for profits in | 
the consumer credit field has rer | 
ceived wide publicity (as a mat-| 
ter of fact, has been overempha- | 
sized in many instances), but the | 
costs have at times been over-| 
looked and understated. 


“In order to determine proper | 
charges and rates, it is necessary | 
to know the contributory factors 
influencing the charges. It is the 
purpose of this manual to furnish 
data that will give bankers some 
idea of these elements and to out- 
line a practical procedure for 
making a cost survey. 

“Four cost factors are common 
to each instalment loan: (1) the 
basie acquisition cost per loan; 
(2) the liquidation cost per instal- 
ment; (3) the basic liquidation 
cost per loan, and (4) the per- 
dollar cost.” 

The manual presents in detail 
methods by which each bank can 
determine its correct cost in each | 
of the four elements quoted above. 





Steel Wages and Hours 
Off Slightly in April 


Average hours per week and | 
average hourly earnings for wage | 
earners in the iron and steel in-| 
dustry dropped slightly during | 
April, as a result of temporary | 
layoffs necessitated at some plants | 
during the first month of the coal 
miners’ strike, and because of the | 
trend toward the elimination of | 
overtime, according to the Amer-— 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, | 
whieh further reports: 


In April, wage earners worked | 
an average of 37.2 hours per week, 
compared -with 37.9 in March. 
Average hourly earnings of- wage 
earners during April was 134.1 
cents per hour. In March, the 
average wage was 135.1-cents per 
hour. 


Average numberof employees 
during April was 581,800, com-— 
pared with 570,500-during March. 
The fact that temporary layoffs 
were necessary at some. plants 
had no effect upon the April em-— 
ployment -figure, for the laid-off 
workers were still kept on the 
payrolls. 

The industry’s total payroll for 
April was $134,347,800. In March, 
a longer month than April, the 
total payroll was $138,756,100. 


| 








Senate Committee Approves Seaway Agreement 


The agreement between the United States and Canada for the 
completion of the St. Lawrence Waterway and Power Project re- 
ceived approval of the Senate Foreign Relations Commitfee-on June 5, 


special advices from Washington 


to the New York “Times” stated, 


adding, however, that there was little likelihood that the resolution 
embodying domestic as well as treaty-making aspects of the water- 
way, on which the vote was taken,@—— 


would come up for final action by 
Congress this session. Those in 
the minority of the 14 to 7 vote 
included the three Republican 
Senators from New England, 
Minority Leader Wallace H. 
White of Maine, Warren R. Austin 
of Vermont and Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire. 

In a minority report filed by 
Senator White and released on 
May 28, the Senator, among other 
things, took strong exception to 
the action of the sub-committee in 
approving the method intended to 
be used in ratifying the agree- 
ment. The Senator contended that 
the Constitution requires ratifica- 
tion in the form of a treaty sub- 
ject to approval by two-thirds of 
the Senate. 

The committee approved, 
“Times” dispatch stated, an 
amendment by Senator Lucas 
(D.-I1.), which would leave to 
the sole discretion of the United 
States the volume of water which 
would be diverted from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois canal. 

The significance of this amend- 
ment-is that it enables the United 
States to control the water level 
of the canal in emergencies with- 
out losing time in negotiations 
with Canada. An example of such 
an emergency came in the recent 
coal strike when the volume of 
water was increased to produce 
substitute power. 


Among many features of the 
resolution is authorization of the 
transfer to New York State of 
waterway power facilities. 


Senator White, in his minority 
report, criticizes the statement 
made by the Majority Committee 
in its report, in which it asserted 
that the waterway is now 90% 
completed, whereas, based upon 
the figures submitted. by the 
United States Army Engineers it 
is disclosed that while $310,000,- 
000 will be required of the United 
States to complete the project, 
only $31.000,000 has been spent by 
this country for improvements 
which are considered integral 
parts of the waterway; in other 
words, savs the Senator in terms 
of cost the waterway is only 10% 
completed. 

The Senator pointed out that 
less than 10% of the American 
merchant marine ships could use 
the waterway when loaded. Of 
the world fleet of vessels which 
might conce’vably use the water- 
way, 72% are under foreign flag 
and 28% are American ships. 

(Previous reference to the St. 
Lawrence project appeared in the 


the 


| “Chronicle”, May 30, p. 2978.) 


Bank Computation 
Moved to Thursday 


Due to the closing of many 
banks on Saturday, during the 
summer months, Allan Sproul, 
President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York announced on 
June 17, that beginning June 27, 
the last day of the weekly com-— 
putation period will be moved 
ahead from Friday to Thursday. 
This -ruling, Mr. Sproul said, 
which has already been approved 
by the Board of Governors, will 
affect those banks in New York 
City proper, as well as those in 
Buffalo and others who are re-— 
quired to make this weekly report 
covering demand and time depos— 
its. 

Mr. Sproul stated that this new 
revised form is being sent to the 
banks. The alternation of these 
procedures, the  reserve’s§ an- 





nouncement continued, will give 
banks a chance to adjust their re- 
serve positions on Friday, espe- 
cially when the end of the Thurs— 





Senate Passes Bill 
Reorganizing Congress 


A bill to reorganize Congres- 
sional machinery and at the same 
time raise the legislators’ salaries 
by 50%, plus pension privileges, 
was approved by the Senate, 49 toe 
16, on June 11, after four days of 
such acrimonious debate that the 
quick passage which came wher 
the measure was submitted to a 
vote was almost a complete sur- 
prise even to the bill’s sponsors, 
The legislation was sent to the 
House, and although no plans 
have yet been made for its con- 
sideration there, the hope was ex= 
pressed by Representative Mon 
roney (D.-Okla.), one of the 
drafters of the bill, Washington 
Associated Press advices stated. 
that quick and final Congressional 
approval would be achieved im 
view of the satisfying results im 
the Senate. 

Following are the major pro= 
visions of the bill as passed by the 
upper chamber, according to the 
Associated Press: 

1. Reduction of the number of 
Senate standing committees from 
thirty-three to fifteen to lightem 
the work load of lawmakers. 

2. Increase in Congressional sale 
aries from $10,000 to $15,000 a 
year. 

3. Expansion of the lawmakers” 
technical and administrative as- 
sistance. Each committee would 
get four “experts” and each law=< 
maker an $8,000-a-year adminis< 
trative assistant. 

4. Creation of a pension sys= 
tem which would allow a mem-= 
ber of Congress to contribute 
voluntarily to the Government’s 
retirement fund. He would have 
to pay in 5% of his salary for at 
least five years, serve six years 
in Congress, and be 62 years old 
before becoming eligible. 

5. Elimination of many of Con= 
gress’s routine tasks, such as the 
necessity of acting on each dam= 
age claim against the Government 
and on each proposal to build a 
bridge across a navigable stream, 

6. Tightening of fiscal controls 
by requiring Congress to go om 
record in favor of an increase in 
the national debt each time esti- 
mated appropriations are above 
anticipated income for the next 
fiscal year. 








Italy Becomes Republic 


As a result of the general elece 
tion, Italy was declared a republie 
on June 10 and the monarchy dis- 
solved, United Press Rome dis- 
patches stated, adding that the 
declaration was subject to final 
ruling on the results of the plebes= 
cite on June 18 by the Supreme 
Court. King Humbert at first re- 
fused to relinguish his throne un- 
til the Court had made formal 
proclamation, but on June 13 As- 
sociated Press advices from Rome 
stated that he had left Italy for 
exile in Portugal according to a 
Royal Palace anouncement. The 
Queen and their children had pre=- 
ceded him into exile as soon as 
the results of the election were 
known, 


Rome advices from the Asso= 
ciated Press also reported on June 
13 that the Italian Council of 
Ministers, in an order of the day, 
had authorized Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi to assume the power of 
provisional chief of state. Accord= 
ing to the order, the cabinet posi- 
tion is that Signor de Gasperi 
automatically becomes chief of 





state uvon the Supreme Court’s 
announcement of a Republican 
majority in the referendum. Mon=- 
archist charges of irregularity in 
the voting have still to be passed 





day period is reported as a deficit. 


on, however, by the Court, 
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At any. rate a better orien- 
tation. .of. our concepts of 
world affairs, and a more. 
down-to-earth type of think-| 
ing about the problems by | 
which the world is faced to-| 
day are essential to real prog- 
ress. First of all, let us come) 
to a full realization that our 
war emotions, and our war 
propaganda, led us into patent 
absurdity in our conception of 
the Russian regime. The rec- 
ord has always been there for 
us to read, and reference to 
it can scarcely leave us under 
misconception as to the true 
state of affairs. No reason ex- 
ists why we should either 
close our eyes to the facts or 
become hysterical about 
them. The Russian Govern- 
ment has all along been the 
epitome of statism, ruthless- 
ness, disregard of and even 
contempt for individual lib- 
erty; wile in international 
dealings (to express it mild- 
ly), and in its own way im- 
perialism. In all of these 
things it was never outdone 
by Hitler or any of his satel- 
lites. Indeed, as regards some 
of them, the German Fuehrer 
may well have learned from 
Lenin or Stalin. If there was 
any “ideological” issue be- 
tween Germany and Russia, it 
had nothing to do with such 
concepts or practices as these. 


Nothing New 


But this has always been 
true. There is no reason why 
the rest of us should act or 
feel as if it were something 
new or newly discovered. Nor 
is there any basis for panic. 
It is true of course that the 
success of Russia and her al- 
lies, and doubtless the really 
remarkable record of that 
country in the war now hap- 
pily over appear to have given 
a decided fillip to the plain, 
old-fashioned imperialism, 





and to blunt, crass power poli- | 
tics. by that country. His-| 
torically, however, there usu- 
ally has been at least one coun- 
try, and often more than one, 
on the scene with imperial- 
istic ambitions, and not infre- 
quently at least one which 
took as little pains to conceal 
it. The identity of the actors 
changes but the play remains 
much the same as the ¢en- 
turies roll on. 


Fate has intervened to 
make it possible for Russia, 
the imperialist, to summon 
allies in a successful battle 
against the other aggressively 
imperialistic nations of the 
earth, all of whom are now in 
the dust. Great Britain, de- 
spite all protestations, is still 
imperialistic at heart. She 
intends to “hold her own,” as 
the eloquent Mr. Churchill 
once expressed it. But, by 
and large, she has reached 
that stage where she is satis- 
fied to “hold her own,” and 


own. 
imperialistic leanings—which 
may be true, although we 
certainly do not hesitate to 


inject ourselves into the in-| 


ternal or domestic affairs of 
a number of other countries. 
At any rate, we appear to 
have none of the ambitions 
which characterized the so- 


called nineteenth century im- | 


perialism. In such respects 


as these, then, Russia is today | 


more or less alone in the 
world — surrounded by peo- 
ples and governments natur- 
ally out of sympathy with 
much of the “grabbing” that 
appears to be on the Russian 
agenda. This is a fact which 
to us stands out in much 
clearer and bolder relief than 
the picture that nation itself 
is so fond of painting for the 
world to study — namely a 
communistic country wholly 
surrounded by a world of 
capitalistic countries — al- 
though to the Russian mind 
the two may not be altogether 
unrelated. 


No Reason for Panic 


But all this constitutes no 
valid basis for panic—even in 
the face of the atomic bomb. 
Apart from the implications 
of this latter device, which as 
yet are far from clear and 
certain, all that has happened 
is that the most terrible war 
in history has been fought and 


won by us and our allies! 


(some of them doubtless only 
temporary allies), only to 
find at the end not some 
“brave, new world” about 
which we have been told so 
many fairy stories, but much 
the same old universe, beset 
by much the same old prob- 
lems. As we Americans have 
so often said to the rest of the 
world, war seldom settles 
anything. It has not done so 
this time. We should not have 
expected it to do any such 
thing. We shall have now to 
go about living in the same 
old world, doing the best we 
know how in the circum- 
stances as they arise. And we 
shall save ourselves a good 
deal if we refrain steadily 
from expecting or even hop- 
ing that by some sort of 
“formula,” or international 
organization, we shall over- 
night change this old world 
and its inhabitants into some- 
thing they have never been in 
the past. 

Meanwhile it would be 
helpful if we should acquire 
the habit, so far as that is 
possible, of seeing ourselves 
as others see us. We protest 
that we have no imperialistic 
ambitions, and doubtless we 
mean every word of it. In the 
ordinary sense of the term we 
probably have relatively few 
such ambitions. But what na- 
tion does not make a habit of 
Saying somewhat the same 





to protect herself and her 


thing to the world on all occa- 


We think we have no| 


'sions. The baldest imperial- 
_ists of recent decades have 
\regularly been at pains to 
have their activities labeled 
something else. Even Russia 
_today has absolutely no im- 
_perialistic ambitions, if we let 
her tell it, to drop into the 
vernacular. So it is that we 
must not expect the remain- 
der of the world to take our 
own unsecured word about 
our world ambitions, or lack 
of them—or, at least, take it 
without reasonable scrutiny 
of the record, and that record, 
|of course, consists not of what 
we are constantly saying but 
of what we have been doing 
and what we today are doing 
or apparently doing. 

It is naturally not easy for 
foreign statesmen to disasso- 
ciate our insistence upon hav- 
ing a say in many distant 
parts of the world from what 
is commonly known as im- 
perialism.Such outward forms 
have been characteristic of im- 
perialism since the modern 
world began. That we should 
not for a moment forget. As 
we reach out for more and 
more “bases” in distant re- 
gions—whether or not our 
motives are really only defen- 
sive in character — further 
questions must _ inevitably 
arise in foreign minds. Such 
things are important not only 
for what they are but for 
what other nations see in 
them. We live not in some 
new or different world, but 
on the same old planet. 


U. S. Seizures of 
Enemy Property 


| James E. Markham, Alien Prop- 
,erty Custodian, on June 17 re- 
| ported to President Harry S. Tru- 
| man that as of June 30, 1945, the 
|/net value of property seized by 
/his Office was estimated at $242,- 
| 000,000. 

| Of this total, Mr. Markham ex- 
| plained, $165,251,000 was formerly 
German owned while $54,144,000 
was formerly Japanese owned. 
The remainder was _ formerly 
owned by residents of Italy and 
other countries. 


The total estimate, the Custo- 
dian pointed out, excluded any 
valuation for approximately 46,— 
000 patents, 200,000 copyrights 
and more than 400 trademarks 
that have been vested. 


Although the seized property 
has a net value of $242,000,000, 
Mr. Markham said, the Office has 
direct or indirect control over as- 
sets valued at nearly a half a 
billion dollars. He added that the 
value of seized property has in- 
creased through income and ap- 
preciation by $33,000,000. 


These figures are contained in 
the Annual Report of the Office 
of Alien Property Custodian for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1945, which was transmitted to 
Congress by President Truman on 
June 17. 

In the Report—the third issued 
by the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian — Mr. Markham said 
that 408 business enterprises have 
been seized by his Office. The 
Custodian pointed out that the 
primary objective of the agency’s 
vesting program was to free the 
enterprises from enemy control, 
to enter them in war production 
| when possible, and to sell them to 
|U. S. citizens as a useful part of 
the American economy. 

Mr. Markham stated in the Re- 
port that the vesting program will 

















be greatly increased. Some Ger- 


man and Japanese property which 
was not vested because it was un- 
der the juvisdiction of the Treas- 
ury Department is now subject to 
the APC’s authority. It is esti- 
mated that vesting of this cate 
gory of property will bring an ad- 
ditional $200,000,000 under the 
Custodian’s control. Many inves— 
tigations are still in progress to 
discover German ownership of 
property which has been cloaked. 

As of June 30, 1945, Mr. Mark 
ham said, vested interests in 19 
business enterprises have been 
sold, while 291 enterprises are be- 
ing liquidated. 

“As of June 30, 1945, the Office 
has sold or liquidated approxi- 
mately $39,000,000 of vested prop-— 
erty and has collected $13,000,000 
in cash as income from vested 
property. There remains as of 
this date $190,000,000 of vested 
property in non-liquid form,” Mr. 
Markham’s report stated. 

“The present status of this 
property with respect to sales and 
liquidationsisas follows: $100,000,- 
000 of property to be sold, includ- 
ing interests in 59 business enter-— 
prises; $52,000,000 of property to 
be liquidated, including interests 
in 299 business enterprises; $34,— 
000,000 of interests in estates and 
trusts from which cash and other 
properties will be distributed to 
the Office, and $4,000,000 of Ital- 
ian and Austrian property to be 
retained in its present form, in- 
cluding interest in 15 business en- 
terprises.” 

Patents seized from enemy na- 
tionals by the Custodian are 
available to American citizens on 
a royalty-free, non - exclusive 
basis, Mr. Markham said. As of 
June 30, 1945, the Office has is~ 
sued licenses covering 7,343 dif- 
ferent patents and patent applica-— 
tions. Exhibits were held through— 
out the United States to interest 
businessmen in the patents and a 
series of abstracts of the patents 
were published and made avail- 
able to the public. 

During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, Mr. Markham said, 
the Office of Alien Property Cus-— 
todian continued to work for the 
elimination of agreements which 
fixed selling prices or restricted 
production, use, sale, or market 
areas, from some of the vested 
patent contracts with foreign na- 
tionals. The Office held, on June 
30. 1945, 1,054 foreign interests in 
759 patent contracts. 


Scanlan to Cotton 
Exchange Post 


Frank J. Knell, President of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, on 
June 13 announced the election 
of John J. Scanlan to the office 
of Exchange Secretary for the 
1946-47 term.-His nomination was 
confirmed during a meeting of 
the Board of Managers held 
Thursday, June 13. 


Mr. Scanlan was appointed to 
the post of Assistant Secretary on 
June 18, 1945, after serving sev- 
eral months as a member of the 
Secretary’s staff. He succeeds 
Tinoney C. Figgatt, a trading 
member of the Exchange, and a 
long-time member of the Board 
of Managers, who held the posi- 
tion of Secretary for the past six 
years. Mr. Figgatt waived re- 
nomination this year and asked to 
be relieved of his official status. 


Mr. Scanlan, the Cotton Ex- 
change’s announcement continued, 
is a comparative newcomer to the 
Exchange. Before entering its em- 
ploy on March 5, 1945 he was 
affiliated with the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company for ap- 
proximately twenty years. His 
last assignment with the bank 
was in the investment division. In 
1934 he was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the City Bank Club—an 
employee organization of the Na- 
tional City Bank and the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co.—and was 
elected to the presidency of that 
association in 1942. 








War Dept. Commends 
Banks on War Role 


The federally and state chart- 


|ered banks of the United States 


which provided billions of dollars 
in credit to finance the production 
of vast supplies of war materials 
and equipment have been com~ 
mended by the U. S. War Depart~ 
ment for their patriotic service, 
announced the American Bankers 
Association on June 17. 

Frank C. Rathje, President of 
the ABA, the report further said, 
has received from Kenneth C, 
Royall, Acting Secretary of War, 
a letter of appreciation and com~— 
mendation, which is as follows: 


In mobilizing tne resources of 
the nation for prosecuting success— 
fully the war against the Axis, 
much credit is due those members 
of the American banking system 
which participated in the financ- 
ing of war contractors. This fi- 
nancing, which made possible the 
production of vast supplies of war 
materials, included credit accom— 
modation to contractors of every 
type and size through both ordi- 
nary and Government guaranteed 
loans. The banks offered their fa~ 
cilities freely and made available 
a vast and essential supply of 
credit which could best be put at 
the command of_ contractors 
through private banking sources. 

By the prompt and whole— 
hearted cooperation of the bank— 
ing system producers of war goods 
were enabled to realize their 
maximum potential production 
and thus to put into the hands of 
our gallant fighting men the 
means of waging a successful war 
against the foes of democracy. 
The extension of bank credit to 
contractors was not only handled 
expeditiously and efficiently but 
in a manner which resulted in 
minimum loss both to the banks 
themselves and to the Govern— 
ment. The War Department is ap- 
preciative of the services rendered 
by the participating banks and 
their personnel and wishes to 
recognize them through the 
American Bankers Association. 

From the beginning of the V 
loan program in April, 1942, ta 
December 31, 1945, applications 
for 9,605 guaranteed loans were 
received for an aggregate amount 
of $10,674,433,000; and of this 
amount 7,999 loans were actually 
effected, covering credits aggre- 
gating $9,891,284,00. The total 
credit available from the banks 
was always considerably in ex- 
cess of the amounts borrowed. 

Thsee loans financed the build—- 
ing of plants and other construc— 
tion related to the war program 
as well as working capital loans 
to manufacturers and other loans 
to industries contributing to the 
war effort. 


To illustrate the magnitude of 
bank financing of war production, 
the total volume of commitments. 
for all clasifications of war pro- 
duction loans made by the 500 
largest banks of the United States 
as of June 30, 1945, was $12,758,- 
312,141. Of this amount $4,635,- 
559,120 were guaranteed V, VT, 
and T loans authorized, and of 
these loans the outstandings on 
that date reached $2,335,411,117. 


Treasury to Issue 


$1 Million Bond 


Secretary of the Treasury Vin- 
son on June 12 announced that on 
and after July 1, 1946, Treasury 
bonds of the $1,000,000 denomina- 
tion, in coupon and registered 
form, will be available for au- 
thorized transactions in all out- 
standing unmatured issues. 


The Treasury bonds offered in 
the Second War Loan Drive, in 
April 1943, and all subsequent 
Treasury bond issues offered for 
subscription, have carried the 
$1,000,000 denomination. There 
has been a continued demand 
from the market for this denom- 
ination in the earlier issues of 
Treasury bonds still outstanding, 
which it is now possible to meet. 
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Items About Banks, 
Trust Companies. 























At a meeting of the Board of 


Directors of the First National 


Bank of New York, N. Y., Charles 
C. Hubbell, Jr., formerly Assistant 
Cashier, was elected Cashier. 





S. Sloan Colt, President of 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, on June 14 announced the 
following official changes which 
have been approved by the Board 
of Directors: 

H. C. Strait, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer, was elected Assistant 
Vice-President and will continue 
his association with the Rocke- 
feller Center office. 

H. D. Shea, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer, was elected Assistant 
Vice-President and will be in the 
Banking Department, at the main 
office. 

C. H. Graves was elected As- 
sistant Treasurer and will be in 
the Banking Department at the 
Fifth Avenue office. 

Henry G. Sharpe was elected 
Assistant Treasurer and will con- 
tinue at the Rockefeller Center 
office. 

Charles Garrett, at present in 
military service, was elected As- 
sistant Treasurer, and will be as- 
Signed to the Banking Department 
on his return to the bank. 





It was announced on June 13 
by F. Abbot Goodhue, President 
of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York, that John 
FE. Carroll and Henry W. Pfister 
bave been appointed Assistant 
Trust Officers. 

Mr. Carroll is a graduate of 
Fordham University Law School, 
a member of the New York State 
Bar Association, and has been as- 
sociated with the bank in its Trust 
Department since 1928. 

Mr. Pfister, who attended New 
York University, joined the Trust 
Department of the bank in 1929. 





Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, recently announced 
the following promotions from 
Assistant Secretary to Assistant 
Vice-President: Mr. Edward C. 
Maher of the bank’s Foreign De- 
partment, and Messrs. George M. 
Bragalini, A. Herbert Sandler and 
George C. Wolf, all of whom are 
located at branch offices of the 
bank. 





The New York State Banking 
Department announced on June 
14 that the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York has been 
authorized to open a branch office 
on or after June 13, at 689 Morris 
Park Ave. in the Bronx, N. Y. 





Robert M. Catharine, President 
of the Dollar Savings Bank of the 
City of New York, announced on 
June 13 that at a recent meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, Fred W. 
Bennigsen and Llovd F. Dempsey 
were elected Vice-Presidents, and 
Urbain C. LeGost and George M. 
Root, Assistant Vice-Presidents. 





Boies Chittenden Hart, Vice- 
President and Manager overseas 
division National City Bank of 
New York, died June 15 at the 
age of 61. 

In 1912 Mr. Hart first entered 
the banking business when he or- 
ganized the Pioneer Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Basin, Wyor ing. ana 
became its President. Mr. Hart 
was Treasurer of the Wyoming 
Bankers Association for two years. 
- After joining the National City 
Bank in 1916, and traveling as an 
agent in Europe, Mr, Hart was ap- 
pointed Sub-Manager of the Sao 
Paulo, Brazil branch, and re- 
mained there until 1921, when he 
transferred to Pernambuco as 
Manager. Later he returned to 


Sao Paulo as Manager and then 


to Rio de Janeiro as Manager and 
Supervisor of the _ Brazilian 
branches. 

On Dec. 20, 1927, Mr. Hart was 
elected resident Vice-President, 
South American District. _ 

He returned to Head Office in 
New York in 1930 in charge of 
South American District. In 1931, 
Mr. Hart was placed in charge of 
the Far Eastern District, and in 
1943 his title was changed to 
Vice-President and Manager 
Overseas Division. 





At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Nation- 
al City Bank of New York held 
June 18, Lewis B. Cuyler, George 
A. Guerdan and Walter G. Speer 
were appointed Vice - Presidents. 
E. Newton Cutler, Jr. and Robert 
P. MacFadden were appointed 
Assistant Vice-Presidents. Loren- 
zo D. Blakeley, W. Leland Foster 
and Roderic B. Swenson were ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashiers. 





Sherwin J. Thorne has been 
elected Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Buffalo Industrial Bank, 
Buffalo, N. Y., President Victor 
Holden announced on June 13. 
Mr. Thorne, according to advices 
from the Buffalo “Evening News,” 
returned recently from the Army. 
He was with the bank since 1929 
and had been Assistant Treasurer. 

Mr. Holden, the “News” of June 
13 continued, had been President 
and Secretary and Ralph W. Stod- 
dard had been Vice-President and 
Treasurer. These officers are 
turning over the duties of Secre- 
tary and Treasurer to Mr, Thorne. 





The appointment of Frank N. 
Farrar as a Trustee of the Erie 
County Savings Bank, Buffalo 
N. Y., on June 15, was announced 
by the Buffalo “Evening News,” 
which added that Mr. Farrar is 
Vice-President and Treasurer of 
Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Buf- 
falo. 





The directors of the Union Cen- 
ter National Bank, Union, N. J.., 
have approved a proposal to in- 
crease the capital stock of the 
bank from $100,000 to $250,000 
and to decrease the par value 
from $100 to $25 a share, an- 
nounced John R. Buchanan, bank 
President, according to the New- 
ark “News” of June 13. Stock- 
holders of the bank, the “News” 
continued, will act on the measure 
at a meeting on July 9. 

The $150,000 capital increase 
would be obtained by declaration 
of a 100% stock dividend and sale 
of additional shares. After giving 
effect to the proposed capital in- 
crease, the bank would have a 
surplus of $225,000 and undivided 
profits of approximately $25,000. 
Mr. Buchanan said. The bank was 
founded in 1923. 





Robert A. Zachary, a Vice-Pres- 
ident of Public Service Corp., and 
Milford A. Vieser, Asst. Treas. of 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co., both of Newark, N. J., have 
been elected to the Board of Man- 
agers of Dime Savings Institution 
of Newark, we are advised by the 
Newark “News” of June 17, which 
continued: 

Alvah S. Amerman, bank Presi- 
dent, said they bring the Board 
membership to 13. 





The Montclair Savings Bank, 
Montclair, N. J., on June 13 an- 
nounced a July 1 increase of its 
dividend rate from 1 to 1%2%, the 
maximum permitted under a re- 
cent ruling of New Jersey Bank- 
ing and Insurance Commissioner 
Carey, it was announced by the 





Newark “News” of June 13. which 
(Continued on page 3412) 





Sav’s & Loan School 
Resumes After War 


The Graduate School of Sav- 
ings and Loan which was sus- 
pended during the war years will 
be resumed August 19-31 at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, it was announced on June 
16 by Robert W. Almoney, Presi- 
dent of the sponsoring organiza- 
tion, the American Savings and 
Loan Institute. An attendance of 
one hundred savings and loan 
executives and junior executives 
from all over the nation is antici- 
pated for this renewed concen- 
tration, for two summer weeks, 
on the factors which the home 
financing executive of the future 
must know. 

Faculty members will include 
Professor Edward Edwards of 
Indiana University School of Busi- 
ness; Fred T. Greene, President of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Indianapolis; Horace Russell, 
Chicago, general counsel, United 
States Savings and Loan League; 
M. K. M. Murphy, Rutherford, 
New Jersey savings and loan ex- 
ecutive; Howard M. Nichols, Pitts- 
burgh savings and loan executive; 
A. D. Theobald, Vice President- 
Assistant manager of the League; 
and Car] F. Distelhorst, manager 
of the American Savings and Loan 
Institute. 


The curriculum will include: 
Home construction and finance; 
savings and loan law; financial 
systems; investments; and savings 
and loan management, 


Riefler to Head Survey 


Appointment of Winfield W. 
Riefler, formerly Minister in 
Charge of Economic Warfare at 
the American Embassy in London, 
as chairman of a committee to 
take part in an extensive survey 
of the foreign economic relations 
of the United States was an- 
nounced on June 16 by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 


The fund’s report continued: 


Mr. Riefler is now a member of 
the faculty of the School of Eco- 
nomics and Politics at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


The Fund’s Committee will re- 
view a factual survey of America’s 
world trade and financial position 
during the years of postwar re- 
construction and will make re- 
commendations for public 
policy. 

Other members of the com- 
mittee are according to the an- 
nouncement: Percy W. Bidwell. 
Director of Studies, Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc.; Kermit 
Eby, Director of Education and 
Research, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Paul G. Hoffman, 
President, The Studebaker Cor- 
poration; Joseph C. Rovensky. 
formerly Vice President, Chase 
National Bank; Theodore W. 
Schultz, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Chicago: 
and Robert Watt, International 
Representative of the American 
Federation of Labor. 








Unfreeze Danish 
Assets in U. S. 


The Treasury Department an- 
nounced on June 14 that Denmark 
has been added to the list of 
countries whose blocked accounts 
may be released under the cer- 
tification procedure of General 
License No. 95. This action was 
taken after an exchange of letters 
between the Danish Minister of 
Commerce, Trade and Shipping 
and the Treasury Department 
similar to those written in con- 
nection with the defrosting of the 
countries nreviously named in the 
license. Copies of the letters are 
available at the Federal Reserve 
Banks of New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 





House Committee Approves British Loan | 


Legislation to ratify the $3,750,000,000 Senate-approved loan to 
Great Britain received the favorable vote of 20 to 5 of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on June 13, according to Wash- 
ington advices from the Associated Press, which added that a bitter 
battle was expected when the bill finally reached the House floor. 
The transaction embodied in the proposed legislation, which would 
cover a period of 50 years, pro-@ 





vides: 

1. Authorization for the Treas- 
ury to advance Britain up to the 
$3,750,000,000 during the next 
five years, with no interest dur- 
ing that time. Interest at 2% 
would begin in 1951. 

2. The British could obtain 
waiver of interest payments when- 
ever their exports failed to ex- 
ceed by 60% those of the period 
immediately preceding the war. 
3. Britain in return proposes tc 
attempt within a year to begir 
dissolving the wartime currency 
restrictions under which countries 
in the so-called “sterling bloc’ 
sold goods to England and re- 
ceived credit which they could 
spend only for British goods ana 
services. 

During the lengthy hearings 
proponents of the huge credit 
have repeatedly told the Commit- 
tee that it was essential to the 
freeing of world trade, to inter- 
national economic recovery and 
world peace, and that without the 
loan Britain would be unable to 
participate in the Bretton Woods 
World Bank and Currency Sta- 
bilization plan. Endorsement of 
the loan was expressed by the 
American Bankers Association, 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and numbers of other 
organizatioins as well as individ- 
uals. One of the most vehement 
cpponents of the loan to testify to 
the Committee was former Sec- 
retary of Commerce Jesse Jones 
who, according to the Associated 
Press, wrote Chairman Spence 
that the plan was “unbusiness- 
like,” and, putting this country in 
an exclusive alliance with Great 
Britain, would start the United 
States on a road toward financia’ 
ruin. In a second communication 
to the Committee, which arrivec 
shortly after the vote had beer 
taken, Mr. Jores reiterated his 
opinion that the United State 
should receive real collateral for 
a loan to Britain. 


Asserting that “they are in a 
position to secure a very substan- 
tial part of the loan by pledging 
some of their profitable invest- 
ments in this country,” Jones said 
according to the Associated Press: 

“For that part of the lean 
which is not so secured, I think 
the money should be spent in this 
country, principally for our sur- 
plus farm products, so that at 
least our farmers and workers 
will benefit by the loss our Gov- 
ernment is certain to sustain. 

“Otherwise the money will be 
used against us in trading with 
other countries.” 


Senator Bankhead Dies 


Death came on June 12 to Sena- 
tor John Hollis Bankhead of Ala- 
bama, at the age of 73, as the 
result of a stroke suffered on Mav 
24 during a night meeting of the 
Banking and Currency Committte. 
Champion of legislation to im- 
prove conditions for the cotton 
farmer, Senator Bankhead was 
the third member of his family to 
die while in Congress. His third 
consecutive term in the Senate 
would have expired in 1949. 

The Senate immediately re- 
cessed to honor Senator Bank- 
head’s memory. Accompanying his 
body to Jasper, Ala., for burial on 
June 14 were several legislative 
associates of many years’ standing. 


Associated Press Washington ad- 


Hancock and Dodd 
To Head AMA 


(Continued from first page) 


pany, Chicago, Ill.; L. M. Boul- 
ware, Vice President, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, 


New York. 

“Irn a statement of acceptance 
given at the annual meeting at 
which the officers were elected, 
Mr. Hancock called upon all in- 
dustry to use scientific manage- 
ment methods and procedures to 
create satisfactory relations in 
commerce and business and to 
“set an example for the rest of 
the nation, just as the United 
States must be an example to the 
rest of the world. 

“Citing labor-management re- 
lations as the most important is- 
sue before management, Mr. Dodd 
said, “Labor unrest often betok— 
ens management failure. If we are 
prepared to defend our right to 
use the labor of other men to 
achieve our industry, we must be 
prepared equally to admit the 
failure is chiefly ours if labor 
will not work in harmony that is 
presumably mutually advanta— 
geous. 

“He stated the belief that “in- 
dustry’s managers, great and 
small, who through their organi- 
zational genius and incessant ex-— 
change of vital thought and in- 
formation brought industry to 
technological grandeur can best 
foster the industrial understand— 
ing that is indispensable to pres-— 
ervation of our economic and so- 
cial scheme.” 

The American Management As-~- 
sociation is a group of more than 
9,000 industrial and commercial 
companies and executives con- 
cerned with scientific manage- 
ment of personnel, production, fi- 
nance, insurance, packaging, mar-— 
keting and office administration. 


Finns Pay U.S. 


On June 14th the Treasury re- 
ceived the sum of $166,479. from 
the Government of Finland, rep-— 
resenting the semi-annual pay- 
ment of interest in the amount of 
$131,652 under the. Funding 
Agreement of May 1, 1923, an- 
nounced the U. S. Treasury Dept. 
on June 17; $13.695.06 on the ac-— 
count of the semi-annual payment 
on the annuity due under. the 
postponement agreement of May 
1, 1941, the report continued, and 
$21,132 on account of the semi- 
annual payment on the annuity 
due under the postponement 
agreement of October 14, 1943. 

These payments represent the 
entire amount due from the gov-- 
ernment of Finland on dune 15, 
1946, under these agreements. 








Lend-Lease to Colombia 

Without referring directly to 
anonymous charges that the 
United States had lent Colombia 
$16,000,000 under a_lend-—lease 
contract in 1942 and had only 
billed her for $6.500.000. the State 
Department on June 13, according 
to a special dispatch from Wash- 
ington to the New York “Times,” 
made an announcement stating 
that the contract had authorized 
Colombia to obtain equipment 
from us totaling $16,200,000, but 





vices stated, adding that President 
Truman visited the funeral train 
shortly before it left Washington 
to pay his respects. 

One of Senator Bankhead’s last 
legislative acts was to initiate an 
amendment to the Price Control 





The Danish Government has 
designated the Denmarks Na- 
tional Bank as its certifying 
agent. 


Act, requiring cotton products to 


reflect the parity price of cotton. 


that she had actually utilized only 
| $6,566.951 of that amount. The 
| announcement also descr:bed this 
country’s deliveries to Colombia 
as along the same lines as to other 
Latin American countries during 
the war, major items being air- 
planes, ordnance and signal equip— 
ment. 
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President Proposes Compromise Merger Pian 


On June 15 President Truman presented to Congress a compro- 
‘mise plan for unification of the armed forces in a single Department 
of National Defense, by means of a letter addressed to the Chairmen 
‘of the Senate and House Military and Naval Committees. Following 
is the text of the President’s letter,, as reported from Washington by 
the Associated Press, together with the text of the joint letter of 


Secretary of War Patterson and 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
advising Mr. Truman of the atti- 
tude of the two departments re- 
garding merger plans, and the 
Pres.dent’s reply to his two Cab-— 
inet members: 

One of the most important 
problems confronting our country 
today is the establishment of a 
definite military policy. 

In the solution of this problem 
I consider it vital that we have a 
unified force for our national de— 
fense. 

At my request the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the 
Navy have made a sincere effort 
to settle the differences existing 

tween the services on this ques— 
tion. They have made splendid 
progress. 

They have reached an agree— 
ment on eight important elements 
of unification, and with reference 
to the four upon which there was 
not full agreement their differ— 
ences are not irreconcilable. 

On May 31, 1946, the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the 
Wavy delivered a report to me of 
the results of their efforts. I have 
replied to them today stating my 
position on those points submit-— 
ted to me for decision. 
~ LT enclose herewith a copy of the 
report of the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, 
together with a copy of my reply 
to them. 

You will note that there are 
now presented twelve basic prin-— 
ciples upon which the unification 
of the services can be based. They 
are as follows: 


’ J. Single Military Department 
There should be one Depart- 
ment of National Defense. It 
would be under the control of a 
civilian who would be a member 
of the Cabinet. Each of the ser-— 
vices would be headed by a ci- 
vilian with the title of “Secre— 
tary.” These Secretaries would be 


charged with the internal admin-j 


istration within their own ser- 
vices. They would not be mem-— 
bers of the Cabinet. Each service 
would retain its autonomy, sub-— 
ject of course to the authority and 
overall control by the Secretary 
of National Defense. It is recog-— 
nized that the services have dif~ 
ferent functions and different or-— 
ganizations and for these reasons 
the integrity of each 


be members of the Council of 
Common Defense and in this ca- 
pacity they would have the fur- 
ther opportunity to represent 
their respective services to the 
fullest extent. 


2. Three Coordinated Services 

There should be three coordi-_ 
nate services—the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. The three services 
should be on a parity and should 
operate in a common purpose to- 
ward overall efficiency of the na- 
tional defense under the control 
and supervision of the Secretary 
of National Defense. The secre- 
taries of the three services should 
be known as Secretary for the 
Army, Secretary for the Navy, 
and Secretary for the Air Force. 


3. Aviation 
The Air Force shall have the re- 
sponsibility for the development, 
procurement, maintenance and 
operation of the military air re— 














service } 
should be retained. The civilian | 
secretaries of the services would | 





sources of the United States with 
the following exceptions, in which 
responsibility must be vested in 
the Navy: 

(1) Shiv, carrier and water- 
based aircraft essential to naval 
operations, and aircraft of the 
United States Marine Corps. 


(2) Land-type aircraft neces-| 


sary for essential internal admin- 


routes of sole interest to naval 
forces and where the require— 
ments cannot be met by normal 
air transport facilities. 

(3) Land-type aircraft neces— 
sary for the training of personnel 
for the afore-mentioned purposes. 

Land-—based planes for naval 
reconnaissance, anti — submarine 
warfare and protection of ship-— 
ping can and should be manned 
by Air Force personnel. If the 
three services are to work as a 
team there must be close coopera 
tion, with interchange of person- 
nel and special training for spe- 
cific duties. 

Within its proper sphere of op— 
eration, naval aviation must not 
be restricted but must be given 
every opportunity to develop its 
maximum usefulness. 


4. United States Marine Corps 


There shall be maintained as a 
constituent part of the naval ser-— 
vice a balanced fleet Marine Force 
including its supporting air com-— 
ponent to perform the following 
functions: 

(1) Service with the fleet in the 
seizure or defense of advanced 
naval bases or for the conduct of 
such limited land operations as 
are essential to the prosecution of 
a naval campaign. 

(2) To continue the develop-— 
ment of those aspects of amphibi- 
ous operations which pertain to 
the tactics, technique, and equip- 
ment employed by the landing 
1rurers 

(3) To provide detachments and 
organizations for service on 
armed vessels of the Navy. 

(4) To provide security detach 
ment, for protection of naval 
property at naval stations and 
bases. 


5. Council of National Defense 


To integrate our foreign and 
military policies and to enable the 
military services and other agen 
cies of Government to cooperate 
more effectively in matters in- 
volving our national security. The 
membership of this council should 
consist of the Secretary of State, 
the civilian head of the military 
establishment, the civilian heads 
of the military services, and the 
Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, referred to be-— 
low. 


6. National Security Resources 
Board 

To establish, and keep up to 

date, policies and programs for 


the maximum use of the nation’s} 


resources in support of our na-— 
tional security. It should operate 
under the council and be com-— 
posed of representatives of the 
military services and of other ap- 
propriate agencies. 


7. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 

To formulate strategic plans, to 
ass.gn logistic responsibilities to 
the services in support thereof, to 
integrate the military programs, 


;} and to provide for the strategic 


direction of the 
military forces. 


8. No Single Military Chief of 
Staff 
In the opinion of the War De- 
partment, the military establish— 
ment should contain a single mil- 
itary Chief of Staff, who would 
serve as principal military ad- 


United States 





ous Government agencies, includ-— 
ing ‘the military, and to furnish 
such information to the National 
Defense Council and to other 
Government agencies. entitled 
thereto. It should operate under 
the council. An organization along 
these lines, established by execu-— 
tive order, already exists. 


10. Procurement and Supply 


There should be an agency to 
prevent wasteful competition in 
the field of military supply and 
procurement through joint plan-— 
ning and cordination of procure 
ment, production and distribution. 


11. Research Agencies 


There should be an agency to 
coordinate the scientific research 
and development of the military 
services. 


12. Military Education and 
Training 

There should be an agency to 
review periodically the several 
systems of education and training 
of personnel of the military serv-— 
ices and to adjust them into an 
integrated program. 

A plan of unification containing 
these twelve elements has my un-— 
qualified endorsement. The Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and the Chief of Naval Op 
erations have assured me that 
they will support such a plan. 

It is my hope that the Congress 
will pass legislation as soon as 
possible effecting a unification 
based upon these twelve prin-— 
c.ples. 


THE JOINT LETTER 


Pursuant to your instructions, 
we have reviewed the major ele 
ments involved in establishing a 
greater measure of unificat. 
amcng our national security or 
ganizations, with a view to def.n- 
ing those matters upon which we 
agree and those upon which we 
differ. While we regret our in 
ability to bridge completely the 
gap between us, we are pleased 
to be able to report a considerable 
area of agreement. Sincere efforts 
to expand it were made by both 
of us. 

For your convenience, we out 





| 


ment should contain a single mili 
tary Chief of Staff, who would 
serve as principal military ad 
viser, available to offer advice 
when differences of opinion arise 
among the military heads of the 
several services. The Navy feels 
that the joint Chiefs of Staff 
should be the highest source of 
military advice. The War Depart 
ment is willing to omit the fea 
ture of a single Chief of Staff. 

5. Central Intelligence Agency 

To compile, analyze, and evalu 
ate information gathered by vari 
ous Government agencies, includ 
ing the military, and to furnish 
such information to the National 
Security Council and to other 
Government agencies’ entitled 
thereto. It should operate under | 
the Council. An organization along 
these lines, established by execu 
tive order, already exists. 


6. Procurement and Supply 


There should be an agency to 
prevent wasteful competition in| 
the field of military supply and | 
procurement through joint plan-— 
ning and coordination of procure 
ment, production and distribution. | 
If there should be a single mili 
tary department, this agency 
should be within the department. 





7. Research Agencies 
There should be 2n agency to} 
coordinate the scientific research 
and development of the military | 
services. If there should be a sin 
gle military department, this 
agency should be within the de 
partment. The existence of such! 
an agency would not remove the 
need for an over-all central re- 
search agency. 


8. Militarv Education and 
Training 
There should be an agency to 
review periodically the several 
systems of education and training 
of personnel of the military serv- 
ices and to adjust them into an 
integrated program. If there 
should be a single military de 
partment, this agency should be} 
within the department. 
As to the agencies mentioned in 
6, 7 and 8 above, the War De 
partrent believes that these agen 


line below those matters upon! cies will not be fully effective ex 
which agreement exists and those | 


upon which we are unable 
agree. The order of presentation 
is not intended to indicate the 
relative importance of the various 
items. 


I. Agreement exists on the fol- 
lowing matters: 


1. Council of Common Defense 


To integrate our foreign and 
military policies and to enable the 
military services and other agen 
cies of Government to cooperate 
more effectively in matters in 
volving our national security. The 


to ' 





' 


membershiv of this Council should , 


consist of the Secretary of State, 
the civilian head of the military 
establishment (if there be a single 
militery cepartment), the civilian 
beads of the military services, and 
the Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, referred 
to below. 


2. National Security Resources 
Board 


To establish, and keep up to 
date, policies and programs for 
the maximum use of the nation’s 
resources in support of our na 
tional security. It should operate 
under the Council and be com 
posed of representatives of the 
military services and of other ap- 
propriate agencies. 


3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
To formulate strategic plans, to 


viser, available to offer advice’ assign logistic responsibilities to 
when differences of opinion arise | the services in support thereof, to 


among the military heads of the 
several services. The Navy feels 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should be the highest source of 
military advice. The War Depart 
ment is willing to omit the fea 
ture of a single Chief of Staff. 


9. Central Intelligence Agency 
To compile, analyze and evalu 


istration and for air transport over ate information gathered by vari- 


| 





integrate the military programs, 
to make recommendations for in 
tegration of the military budget, 
and to provide for the strategic 
direction of the United States 
military forces. 


4. No single Mi'itary Chief of 
Staff 
In the opinion of the War De 





cept as agencies within a single 
department. The Navy, on the 
other hand, believes that they will 
be more fully effective under a} 
coordinated organization than un 
der a single military department. | 


Il. We are unable to agree on 
the following matters: 


| the 

| forth 
'to the Congress on Dec. 19, 1945, 
| Further 


| autonomy as possible. 


advantages will result from com- 
bining the military services into 
one department. It would involve 
sacrifices of sound administrative 
autonomy and essential service 
morale. 

The Navy recognizes the need 
for a greater measure of integra- 
tion than now exists, not only be- 
tween the military departments 
but among all agencies of Gov- 
ernment responsible for our na- 


| tional security. A single military 


department falls short of meeting 
these objectives. 

While the Navy feels that the 
measures upon which agreement 
exists, as set forth above, would 
fully meet the needs of present 
conditions, it sees certain advan-— 
tages in placing a Presidential 
deputy with clearly defined pow- 
ers of decision over specified mat- 
ters at the head of the Council 
of Common Defense. From this 
as a starting point, it should be 
poss.ble to move forward such 
further measures of unification as 
become advisable, based on fur- 
ther experience. 


The Secretary of the Navy rec- 
ommends to the President, in 


'view of the wide area of agree- 
| ment which presently exists, that 


legislation be enacted at once giv- 
‘ng statutory effect to those mat- 
ters on which there is agreement. 
Thsee steps wll of themselves 
constitute a very substantial ad- 
vance over our pre-war, and even 


|our present. organization for na~ 


tional security. 

If they are put into effect it 
will be possible, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of the Navy, to meet 
nine specific objectives set 

in the President’s message 


consideration and study 
can then be given to the remain- 
ing questions on which there is 
wide and general divergence of 
view between, and outside of, the 
military departments. 


2. Three Coordinate Branches 


WAR DEPARTMENT VIEW 

The military establishment 
should contain three coordinate 
branches—naval, ground and air. 
Each should have a civilian head 


|and a military commander. These 
| officials should have access to the 


President, but not Cabinet rank 


, since this would be in derogation 
| of the position of the civilian head 
| of the military establishment. As 


was. stated above, the three 
branches should be given as much 
(Our ex- 


| perience in the last war clearly 


1. Single Military Department 


WAR DEPARTMENT VIEW 


The military 
should be set up as a single en 
tity, headed by a civilian of Cab 
inet rank with authority and re 
sponsibil:ty for the several serv 
ices. The administration and su_- | 
pervision of the services should, | 
however, so far as possible be | 
delegated to their respective 
heads. in order that each service 
may have as much freedom of |; 
development as possible and in 
order that the traditions and 
prestige of each be not impaired. | 

(Only if there is this unity of 
structure, headed by an individ 
ual with power of decision, can 
we achieve act:on where there is 
now inaction, concerted policy 
where there is now disjointed 
policy, and economy of man-—| 
power. resources and movey'! 
where there is now waste of them 
all. Any organization which does 
not fac‘litate promnt decision and | 
prompt action thereon, totally 
ignores. scientific development | 
and the nature of modern war 
The military security of the 
United States is. a single objec 
tive. Accomplishment of this sin 
gle objective with the greatest 
economy and efficiency demands 
unity of direction.) 


establishment | 


NAVY DEPARTMENT VIEW 


The Navy favors unification but 
less crastic and extreme} 


2 


a 


in 


‘partment, the military establish-‘ form. It believes that serious dis 


| three services as 


| than 
‘role of air power.) 


| indicates that parity for the Air 


Force and the operation of all 


a team are es- 
our natioval security. 


sential to 


| Everything that we know of the 


future points to an increase rather 
a decrease in the decisive 


NAVY DEPARTMENT VIEW 


The Navy feels that our na- 
tional security requires mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the Navy 
Department, headed by a civilian 
cecretary of Cabinet rank. Naval 
aviation, together with surface 
and subsurface components, have 
been soundly integrated within 
the Navy. The Navy feels that 
similar integration bv the Army 
of its air and ground forces would 
be in the best interest of our na-~ 
tional security. 

However, if the alternatives 
were three military departments 
or one, the Navy would prefer 
three departments. 


3. Aviation 


WAR DEPARTMENT VIEW 


Responsibility for the develop- 
ment, procurement, ma -ntenance 
and operations of the military air 
resources of the United States 
should be a function of the Air 
Forces with the following excep- 
tions, in which cases these re- 
sponsibilities should be vested in 
the United States Navy: 

(A) Shiv, carrier and water- 
based aircraft essential to naval 
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operations, including those of the 
United States Marine Corps. 

(B) Land-type aircraft neces— 
sary for essential internal admin- 
istration and for air transport over 
routes of sole interest to naval 
forces and where the require 
ments cannot be met by normal 
air transport facilities. 

(C) Land-type aircraft neces- 
sary for the training of personnel 
for (A) and (B) above. 

(The nation cannot afford the 
luxury of several completely self 
sufficient services. The war dem- 


onstrated that they must be com- | 


plementary—mutually supporting. 
With respect to land planes, there 
are no purely naval 
which justify uneconomical du 
plication of equipment and instal 


functions | 


dJations. For example, the Aijr | 
Force already performs long 
range reconnaissance for the 
ground forces and itself. The 


Navy’s recognized requirement for 
the products of long-range recon 
naissance can be effectively filled 
by the Air Force. As regards an 
ti-submarine warfare, it 
view of the War Department that 
the experience of the Army Air 


is the! 


Forces in the last war adequately | 


justifies the belief that land—bared 
planes operated by the Air Forces 
can meet this requirement.) 


NAVY DEPARTMENT VIEW 


The Navy has no desire either 
to compete with, or to dictate to, 
the Army Air Forces. On the 
other hand, the Navy feels that 
its experience qualifies it to judge 
its own av.ation needs. 

One reason for the Navy’s 
strong conviction against a single 
department is the continued ef 
forts of the Army Air Forces to 
restrict and limit naval aviation. 
The Navy knows that these ef 
forts, if successful, would seri 
ously impair our sea power and 
jeopardize our national security. 

To accomplish its fundamental 
purpose, the Navy needs a certain 
number of land planes for naval 
reconnaissance, anti submarine 
warfare and protection of ship 


ping. Experience indicates that 
such land planes, to be effective, 
must be manned by naval per 


sonnel trained in raval warfare. 
Lack of such aircraft under com 
plete naval control as to design, 
procurement, operations, person 
nel. training and administration 
might be disastrous to our national 
security. Similarly the Navy must 
have air transport essential to its 
needs. 


4. United States Marine Corps 

The Navy and the Army differ 
on the functions of the United 
States Marine Corps as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT VIEW 


There shall be maintained as a 
constituent part of the naval 
service a balanced fleet Marine 
force ircluding its supporting air 
component for 

(1) Service with the fleet in the 
seizure of enemy posit.ons not in 
volving sustained land fighting, 
and 

(2) To 
ment of 


continue tre develop 
tactics, techniques and 
equipment relating to those 
phases of amphibious warfare 
which pertain to waterborne as- 
pects of landing operations. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT VIEW 


There shall be maintained as a 
constituent part of the naval serv- 
ice a balanced fleet marine force 
including its supporting air com 
ponent for 

(1) Service with the fleet in the 


(2) To provide security detach 


ments for protection of naval 
property at naval stations and 
bases. 


These matters have been ex- 
plored by us with a sincere de- 
sire to comply with your wishes 
that the military services reach 
complete mutual agreement. Our 
failure to achieve complete una-— 
nimity is due to no reason other 
than that our respective views on 
the points of difference are as 
sincere as they are divergent. 

Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 
JAMES FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


I have read with care your joint 
report of May 31, 1946. It was 
also helpful to me to have the 
full oral presentation of the points 
involved, which you and the 
members of your departments 
made to me on June 4. 

I am pleased and gratified at 
the progress you have made. I 
feel that we have come a long 
way in narrowing the zone of dis- 
agreement which had previously 
existed between the services. The 
full understanding reached on 
eight vital aspects of unification 


‘is a sigaificant accomplishment. 


These eight elements are Coun— 
cil of Common Defense, National 
Security Resources Board, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, omission of single 
military Chief of Staff, central in 
tell.gence agency, procurement 
and supply, research agencies and 
military education and training. 

In addition to these eight points 
of agreement, I am advised also 
by revresentatives of both serv 
ices that they in accord in 
treir attitude toward the provi 
sion in the Thomas Bill, S. 2044, 
which provides for four assistant 
secretaries in charge of research, 


are 


intelligence. procurement, and 
training, respectively. They be- 
lieve that such assistant secre- 
tar.es are unnecessary. 

I agree with t*eir position that 


the presence of these four assist 
ant secretaries is undesirable be 
cause they would greatly compli 
eote the internal administration 
of the services and that such a 
man would devrive the secreatries 
-f the resvective serv ces of func 
tions which are proverly theirs. 
Your revort of May 31 listed 
four items uvon which you were 
unable to agree. An analysis of 
your comments contained in your 
report. and in the lengthy discus 
s‘on which we had, disclosed that 
the services are not nearly so far 
avart in their attitude toward 
these points as had been reported. 


/It is my firm conviction that the 


determination of these questions 
in the manner which I present 
herein will result in a plan which 
incorporates the best features of- 


fered by the respective services. 
With reference to the points 
upon which full agreement was 


not reached my position is as fol 


| lows: 


1. Single Military Department 

There should be one Depart- 
ment of National Defense. 
would be under the control of a 
civilian who would be a member 
of the Cabinet. Each of the serv— 
_ices would be headed by a civilian 
with the title of “secretary.” 
These secretaries would be 
| charged with the internal admin-— 
istration within their own serv- 
ices. They would not be members 
of the Cabinet. Each _ service 


seizure or defense of advance; Would retain its autonomy, sub- 
naval bases or for the conduct of | iect of course to the authority and 
such limited land operations asj| overall control by the Secretary 
are essential to the prosecution of | of National Defense. 


a naval campaign and 
(2) To continue the develop. 
ment of those aspects of amphibi 


ous operations which pertain to! these 


the tactics, techniques and equip 


ment employed by landing forces.| The civilian 


| It is recognized that the serv 
ices have different functions and 
| different organizations and for 
reasons the integrity of 
| each service should be retained. 
secretaries of the 


There is agreement upon the| services would be members of the 


other primary duties of the Ma- 
rine Corps, viz: 


council of common defense and in 
| this eapacity they would have the 


(1) To provide detachments and | further opportunity to represent 


organizations for service on armed | their 


vessels of the Navy, and 


respective services to the 
fullest exient. 


It | 


2. Three Coordinated Services 


There should be three coordi- 
nate services—the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. The three services 
should be on a parity and should 
operate in a common purpose to- 
ward overall efficiency of the 
national defense under the control 
and supervision of the Secretary 
of National Defense. The secre— 
taries of the three should be 
known as Secretary for the Army, 
Secretary for the Navy, and Sec- 
retary for the Air Force. 


3. Aviation 


The Air Force shall have the 
responsibility for the develop- 
ment, procurement, maintenance 
and operation of the military air 
resources of the United States 
with the following exceptions, in 
which responsibility must be 
vested in the Navy: 

(1) Ship, carrier and water- 
based aircraft essential to naval 
operations, and aircraft of the 
United States Marine Corps. 

(2) Land-type aircraft neces— 
sary for essential internal admin- 
istration and for air transport 
over routes of sole interest to 
naval forces and where the re- 
quirements cannot be met by nor- 
mal air transport facilities. 

(3) Land-type aircraft necessary 
for the training of personnel for 
the aforementioned purposes. 


Land-based planes for naval 
reconnaissance, anti-submarine 
warfare and _ protection of ship 
ping; can and should be manned 
by Air Force personnel. If the 
three services are to work as a 
team there must be close cooper 
ation, with interchange of person- 
nel and special training for speci- 
fic duties. 

Within its proper sphere of op 
eration, naval aviation must not 
be restricted but must be given 
every opportunity to develop its 
maximum usefulness. 


4. United States Marine Corps 


There shall be maintained as a 
constituent part of the naval serv 
ice a balanced fleet marine force 
including. its supporting air com 
ponent to perform the following 
functions: 

(1) Service with the fleet in the 
seizure or defense of advanced 
naval bases or for the conduct of 
sucn limited land operations as 
are essential to the prosecution of 
a naval campaign. 

(2) To continue the develop-— 
ment of those aspects of amphibi 
ous operations which pertain to 
the tactics, technique, and equip-— 
ment employed by the landing 
forces. 

(3) To provide detachments and 
organizations for service on armed 
vessels of the Navy. 

(4) To provide security detach 
ments for protection of naval 
property at naval stations and 
bases. 

It is important that the basic 
elements of the plan of unifica-— 
tion be stated clearly. The eight 
fundamental points agreed upon 
and the four points which are 
herewith decided, constitute a 
total of twelve basic principles 
that should form the framework 
of the program fcr integration. 


There is no desire or intention 
to affect adversely the integrity 
of any of the services. They 
should perform their separate 
functions under the unifying di- 
rection, authority and control of 
the Secretary of National De- 
fense. The internal administra- 
tion of the three services should 
be preserved in order that the 
high morale and esprit de corps 
of each service can be retained. 


It was gratifying to have both 
of you and General Eisenhower 
and Admiral Nimitz assure me 
that you would all give your 
wholehearted support to a plan of 
unification no matter what the 
decision would be on those points 
upon which you did not fully 
agree. I know that I can count 
upon all of you for full assistance 
in obtaining passage in the Con- 





gress of a bill containing the 
twelve basic elements set forth 
above. 


aster provided for in the House 
bill, and the additional disaster 
heaped on by the Senate, that we 
disaster lovers would be sure of 
some disaster. 


This writer is a little reluctant 
to aecept the general opinion of 
Washington tonight that this is 
not to be the case. We are a little 
afraid that it may be some of 
Chester’s propaganda. We re- 
member that several weeks ago 
when Chester was in a bitter fight 
with John W. Snyder over the 
price to be granted steel, prac— 
tically every newspaper in the 
country was carrying stories over 
a period of more than a week, 
that Chester had Mr. Truman’s 
confidence and the result of his 
tilt with Snyder would be that 
Snyder had to go and he, Chester, 
was to take his place. It turned 
out later that the stories were 
coming from Chester, the adver- 
tising man, and his advertising 
aides, and that instead of Snyder 
being in jeopardy, Bowles was 
finally called to the White House 
by Truman and told forthwith to 
cut out the monkeyshines and 
produce the steel price formula 
which Snyder had first called for. 
Since then we have doubted all 
stories that have dealt with Ches— 
ter’s well-being. 


We put some credence in the 
consensus about OPA now, be- 
cause it is to the effect that one 
thing that is very definite is that 
Chester as a meteor in the Wash- 
ington sky, is coming to rest. 
Chester and his very efficient 
propagandizing aides would hard- 
ly add that note. 

The reasoning about the out 
come of the OPA bill is this, the 
reasoning as to why we disaster 





lovers are not going to get a 
weeny bit of disaster out of the 
bill is this: 


It is now in the hands of 14 
Senate and House conferees, the 
great majority of them friendly 
to OPA, and those who are not, 
are what are known as skilful, 
far-seeing Republican politicians. 
Running overall through the 
minds of these conferees is said to 
be the belief that there must be 
a bill which Truman will sign: 
on the part of the Democrats, the 
conviction that price ceilings are 
popular and essential to Truman’s 
reconvers.on program; on _ the 
part of the Republicans, the feel-— 
ing that they are foolish to re 
move a cause of complaint against 
the Administration, that if they 
are wrong on this, they must have 
his signature to a bill, so if the 
popular revulsion is still in evi 
dence in November, or whatever 
the situation is, they can name 
him as a particeps criminis. If 
there is still agitation against the 
OPA, the individual Republicans 
can say, well, they certainly did 
everything they could against it. 
If, on the other hand, prices are 
still going up under some relaxa— 
tions, they can still hold Truman 
to be as much responsible as they. 

Where the public, particularly 
the business men, get caught in 
this muddled thinking is the be- 
lief that the Senate conferees will 
stand opposed to the House pro-— 
vision abolishing controls when 
supply equals the demand of 1940, 
and the House conferees will op-— 
pose the Senate provision for the 
immediate removal of controls on 
meat and dairy products. This 
leaves the celebrated MAP provi- 
sion which the OPA hot-shots 
think they will be able to stall off 
applying indefinitely, as they 
have done about Congressional 
edicts in the past, on the ground 
that it takes time for them to 
make a study. This applies to 
other reliefs from controls which 
may remain in the bill. 


The only worthwhile thing the 





OPA propagandists are liable to 
‘lose, we are told, is the provision 
which it is believed will remain, 
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giving Secretry of Agriculture 
Anderson authority to say when 
agricultural products should be 
decontrolled, and a committee to 
be appointed by Truman to say 
when industrial products should 
be decontrolled. This would leave 
Chester as only an administrator 
and the prediction is that, in that 
event, he really would quit. This 
is an admitted accomplishment 
but hardly worth all the hullaba~ 
loo we’ve been through, and the 
intensified shortages in recent 
weeks. As Senator George said 
recently, Chester is the most in- 
flated commodity in town. 


State Ghamber Urges 
No Change in Basis 
Of Gov’t Statistics 


Attempts to have Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies change the basis 
of compilation of their statistics 
in order “to justify the selfish in- 
terests of certain minority pres- 
sure groups,” were criticized on 
June 3 in a report made public by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. The report 
warned that political manipula- 
tion of the statistics of any Gov- 
ernment agency would tend to un- 
dermine faith in all Government 
figures. The report says: . 
“Certain agencies of the Fed< 
eral Government have done a 
commendable job of obtaining, as= 
sembling and compiling indus- 
try-wide and nation-wide busi- 
ness and industrial statistics, and 
these statistics have been distrib 
uted generally, have been viewed 
as impartial and reliable, and 
have gained widespread general 
acceptance. 

“During the past few years, and 
especially during the last year, 
however, strong pressures have 
been brought to bear on these 
agencies to change the basis of 
compilation of their statistics, de- 
veloped as a result of many years’ 
practical experience, so that their 
statistics can be used more read- 
ily to justify the selfish interests 
of 


certain minority ‘pressure 
groups.’ ” 
The report, which was pre- 


sented by Bethune M. Grant, 
Chairman, for the Committee on 
Internal Trade and Improvements, 
at the meeting of the Chamber on 
June 6, and adopted, commends 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for the reliability of its re+= 
ports and refers to the reported 
pressure of labor groups to pre- 
vent the nomination of Dr. A. 
Ford Hinrichs as Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics because of his re- 
fusal to change official figures of 
the Bureau so as to support dlaims 
for wage increases. 


Security Tax Rise Voted 


By House Committee 

If the House and Senate follow 
the recommendation of the House 
Ways and Means Committee So— 
cial Security taxes will be in— 
creased on Jan. 1, 1947, from the 
present 1 per cent toa 1.5 per cent 
rate against employes’ pay and 
employers’ payrolls. The commit— 
tee voted for the increase on June 


12, Associated Press Washington 
advices stated, stipulating the 
new amount for a period of five 
years beginning next January. 
Under the original Socicl Secu- 
rity Act, the tax would automati- 
cally advance to 2.5 against em— 
ployer and employee the first of 
the year unless Congress should 
take action before that date. In 
the past Congress has voted each 
year to freeze the security tax at 1 
per cent each against employee 
and employer, thus preventing the 
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Steel Operating Rate Near Precoal Strike 
Level—Price Revisions Help Clear Picture 


The steel industry this week pushed its operating rate within 
three points of the precoal strike level and showed a gain of over 
eight points over last week’s figure. “Whether or not activity will 
gain three or four points next week is problematical in view of pres- 
ent coal supplies,” states “The Iron Age,” national metalworking 
paper in its issue of today (June 20), which further adds: 


“Coal output has gained rapidly® 


in the past week and may soon 
reach record levels, but the 4-day 
shutdown in July may cause a 
temporary stringency in supplies 
for steel company use. Neverthe- 
less and despite some opinion held 
to the contrary, the steel industry 
may get by the coal miners’ vaca- 
tion period without seriously in- 
terrupting output. 

“While the steel operating rate 
continues to exhibit a strong up- 
ward trend, it is not a criterion 
for the supply of steel in con- 
sumers’ hands. For the first time 
since the steel strike, sheet and 
strip customers of some firms are 
in a position to expect shipments 
to the full extent of their quotas. 
although these may fall far short 
of what they would like to re- 
ceive. 

“In some cases these assurances 
from steel companies may come 
too late. The full effects of the 
complete shutdown in the steel in- 
dustry earlier this year are now 
being felt. During the strike 
manufacturers were forced to use 
up practically all inventory on 
hand. The result this week is that 
some midwestern plents have been 
forced to restrict manufacturing 
operations by as much as 50% 
until fresh steel shipments of a 
balanced nature are received. 

“During the second half of this 
year, the steel industry is expected 
to get into full stride of uninter- 
rupted output with the result that 
customers will receive a steadier 
flow. of material. It may be 
September, however, before the 
unbalance in steel products is 
eliminated, thus allowing manu- 
facturing concerns to reach the 
highest point of efficiency in their 
production cycles. 

“With the steel industry going 
into a period of sustained opera- 
tions, some steel observers are 
fearful that the unusually large 
backlogs will be whittled down 
rapidly because of duplicate 
erdering. Many customers have 
placed identical orders with more 
than one firm in the hope that 
earlier delivery could be obtained 
and the excess orders promptly 
canceled. Steel companies have 
no way of knowing the magni- 
tude of duplications in steel or- 
dering because they have no 
access to competitors’ books. 
However, the total of such dupli- 
cation is probably heavy. 

“In today’s sellers’ market, how- 
ever,. customers who would be 
fortunate enough to obtain deliv- 
ery on orders which they had du- 
plicated with other firms, would 
be hardly likely to cancel any 
such orders. As production con- 
tinues, however, backlogs in the 
steel industry are bound to be 
cutdown to conform more real- 
istically with current conditions. 
On the other hand with the pos- 
sibility that steel price control 
will be out in 1947, the old-time 
steel .consumer, fearful of rising 
prices, would keep all orders on 
steel mill books as a hedge. 

“The scrap situation this week 
remains tighter than ever and was 
rapidly reaching the point where 
some extra effort would have to 
be made to increase the supply. 
While some scrap sources may 
have held back supplies hoping 
for an increase in ceiling prices 
such tonnege was a small per cent 
of the totel. The shortage of scrap 
is due more to demand and lack 
of scrap reserves than to the price 
angle.” 

The American Iron and Stecl 
Institute on June 17 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had -received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel comvanie: 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 84.25 of 








capacity for the week beginning 
June 17, compared with 76.1% one 
week ago, 49.2% one month ago 
and 88.8% one year ago. This 
represents an increase of 8.i po'nts 
or 10.6% over the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning June 17 is equivalent 
to 1,483,900 tons of steel ingots 
and castings, compared to 1,341,- 
200 tons one week ago, 867,100 
tons one month ago, and 1,626,500 
cons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of latest news develop- 
ments in the metalworking indus- 
try, on June 17 stated in part as 
follows: 

“New steel mills are being 
rushed to completion in order to 
meet the growing shortage in flat- 
rolled steel products. 


“This class of steel products, 
which includes material used in 
automobile bodies, tin cans, re- 
frigerator and range cabinets, as 
well as a host of other everyday 
necessities, is the most seriously 
short of all steel today. 


“By the end of this year, 1,118,- 
000 tons of new capacity will have 
been installed. The race is on to 
match production with the al- 
ready booming demand. Auto- 
mobile companies have been 
forced to reduce their production 
estimates, largely because of the 
pinch in flat rolled steel products. 
This shortage has been the cause 
of such developments as the for- 
mation of the Portsmouth Steel 
Corp., Portsmouth, O., to supply 
steel for Frazer and Kaiser auto-— 
mobiles. 


“New expansion is taking place 
in Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and the east, with miscel- 
laneous equipment going into 
mills in other parts of the coun- 
try. There is_ sufficient ingot 
capacity already available, as a 
result of war expansion, to take 
care of the added rolling capacity. 


“Price revisions highlight the 
steel and raw materials markets. 
Price changes are resulting from 
suspensions of Office of Price Ad- 
ministration controls on various 
ferroalloys, alloy ores and re- 
factories. while final clarification 
of the alloy steel price situation is 
reflected in spreading of the full 
8.2% increase, in effect for some 
time on tool steels and stainless, 
to all alloy products. 


“Increases of $10 per ton have 
been made in ceiling prices on 
nails, staples and related prod- 
ucts, apparently with the basic 
idea of stimulating supply for the 
*ousing program, and adjustments 
have also been made in wire 
cloth, tubular goods and some 
other products. 


“With these changes, upward 
adjustments based on the $5 per 
ton overall steel price increase 
granted last March by OPA are 
believed completed. 

“Meanwhile word is _ being 
awaited on new prices for pig 
iron and coke, both products hav- 
ing been on adjustable pricing 
basis for some time, pending an- 
alysis by Washington of effects of 
the recent increase in cost of coal. 


“Request by the iron and steel 
scrap industry for a $2.50: increase 
in ceiling prices has been refused 
by Office of Price Administration. 
This action is expected to release 
some material which was being 
held in anticipation of higher 
orices following readjustment in 
lead, copper and brass scrap. Steel 
scrap shortage now is the chief 
obstacle to mills regaining a high 
level of operation and improve- 
ment in supply must await re- 
umption of normal activity by 





metal-working plants generating 
scrap. 





“Steel ingot production in May 
was 4,073,465 net tons, compared 
with 5,860,258 tons in April and 
with 7,449,667 tons in May, 1945. 
This was a loss of 1,787,000 tons 
from April and of 3,376,000 tons 
from May last year. For ten 
months from August, 1945, the 
end of the war, to the end of May 
total ingot output was 51,276,314 
tons, compared with 73,312,253 
tons for the corresponding period 
a year earlier. This is a deficit of 
more than 22 million tons, which 
would account for the scarcity of 
steel for manufacturing purposes 
this year.” 


American People Emerged 
From War With Record 
Cash and Securities 


The American public, including 
businesses as well as individuals, 
emerged from the war -with a 
record accumulation of cash and 
securities, including about $25,— 
000,000,000 in currency, $75,000,— 
000,000 in demand deposits, $50,— 
000,000,000 in time deposits and 
almost $100,000,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment securities, the Depart-— 
ment of Commerce said on May 
27. Once the transition period is 
past, this reserve should be bene— 
ficial in tending to exert down- 
ward pressure on long-term inter-— 
est rates and otherwise aiding in 
the establishment of a full-pro- 
duction, full-employment econ- 
omy, it was said. 

In an article by Haskell P. 
Wald, Commerce Department 
economist, appearing in the May 
issue of Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, the nation’s war-expanded 
money supply is analyzed in terms 
of its effects on future prices, pro- 
duction, and interest rates. In part 
the Department’s advices also 
suid: 

“The article emphasizes that 
price controls are needed to pro— 
tect the economy from disruptive 
price increases during the transi- 
tion period. Once our huge pro- 
duction plant is properly func- 
tioning and goods are available in 
large quantity, the public can be- 
come accustomed to have large 
cash reserves on hand and the 
money will no longer burn holes 
in the public’s pocket. 

“The current money supply far 
exceeds any “normal” require— 
ments suggested by past experi- 
ence, the Department of Com- 
merce said. This situation, cou- 
pled with the swollen demand of 
consumers and businesses for con- 
sumer durable goods, inventory, 
plant and equipment underscores 
the need for the continuance of a 
firm price control policy.” ° 


Railway Employes in 
May Totaled 1,307,251 


Employes of Class I railroads 
of the United States, as of the 
middle of May, 1946, totaled 
1,307,251, a decrease of 8.38% 
compared, with the corresponding 
month in 1945 and 2.98% under 
April, 1946, according to a report 
recently issued by the Bureau of 
transport Economics and Statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

A decline under May, 1945, is 
shown in the number of employes 
for every reporting group with 
the exception of executives, offi- 
cials, and staff assistants and 
transportation (other than train, 
engine, and yard), which show in- 
creases of 0.37% and 1.47%, re- 
spectively. The percentages of de- 
crease are: 

Professional, clerical, and gen- 
eral, 3.34; maintenance of way 
and structures, 14:50; maintenance 
of equipment and stores, 8.62; 
transportation (yardmasters, 
switchtenders, and hostlers), 9.87, 
and transportation (train and en- 
gine service), 11.60. 





Economic Prospects and Problems 
For Post-war Reconversion Period 


(Continued from first page) 


orders will be cancelled, plans for 
expansion will be deferred, and 
people will fear to spend either 
current incomes or their accumu- 
lated savings. But, if one is pre- 
pared to assume, as I do, that in 
time America is going to get over 
its economic jitters, then it is 
possible to take the optimistic 
view that a great era of produc- 
tive prosperity eventually lies 
ahead. 

My confidence that the present 
phase of frustration will soon pass 
is based, among other factors, on 
the belief that the tolenance of 
the American people with labor 
policies which incite distrubance 
and offend their sense of justice 
is running out. I believe the 
American people are coming to 
recognize that some of the powers 
granted to labor leaders have been 
abused and that we shall before 
long find ways of restricting the 
activities of the misguided ele- 
ments in labor who have used 
their powers to subject the nation 
to so many unnecessary strikes. 
And I do not for one moment be- 
lieve that our people are eco- 
nomically so illiterate as to be- 
lieve that industry will or should 
arbitrarily be forced to sell its 
products at prices which will not 
compensate for the cost of pro- 
duction, Nor do I believe that the 
American people will want in- 
definitely to continue OPA con- 
trols. They know that their po- 
litical freedoms are meaningless 
without economic freedom. They 
are pretty good at arithmetic, and 
they know that they have lest 
many dollars more in income dur-: 
ing the strikes than they will re- 
gain in a long while. When a 
worker is thrown out of work be- 
cause of strikes in other indus- 
tries he knows only too well that 
he hasn’t gained anything. Finally, 
the continuance of deficit fi- 
nancing is, I believe, out of char- 
acter with the natural disposition 
of our people toward integrity in 
their own financial housekeeping. 
It simply does not make sense that 
a people who during the war 
salted away many tens of billions 
of dollars in war bonds and in 
bank deposits really believe all 
that nonsense about saving being 
bad, debt being good, and soft 
money being a blessing for the 
nation, Our people know that the 
American enterprise system pro- 
duced the goods which enabled us 
to win two World Wars and to 
lift the American standard of liv- 
ing to a point where it is the envy 
of the whole world. I believe that 
the instinct toward productive- 
ness is so great in this country 
that our people will not for long 
tolerate policies which keep the 
nation’s economic organization in 
low gear, and hold back its eco- 
nomic progress and keep millions 
of people out of work. 

If my faith in the American 
people is justified, then the 
chances are that they will soon 
throw off the shackles on produc- 
tion so that business can produce 
the goods, the jobs, and the in- 
comes of which it clearly is capa- 
ble. But of one thing I am cer- 
tain, namely, that the economic 
potentialities are enormous, for 
now we have several great new 
markets for the products of Amer- 
ican industry. 


New Markets for American 
Industry 


During the war years, as we all 
know, several million new fam- 
ilies were formed and these fam- 
ily units now have to be housed 
and supplied with the automo- 
biles, electric gadgets, community 
facilities and the other goods and 
services which are part of the 
American standard of living. 

Another new market for the 
post-war period is a temporary 

one but it is large. 





deferred demand which has ac- 
cumulated in recent years in our 
durable consumers’ goods indus- 
tries which was shut off when the 
nation’s productive organization 
was mobilized for war. This back- 
log of demand is alone sizable 
enough to require the mainte- 
nance of capacity production for 
one year in some industries and 
as much as four or five years in 
others. A related factor is the de- 
ferred maintenance and accel- 
erated obsolescence which has oc- 
curred in our industrial, trans- 
portation and distribution estab- 
lishments during the war years 
and which now must be made up. 

Still another market is to be 
found in the foreign demand for 
American productive machinery. 
Aside from needs for relief and 
rehabilitation, which are enor- 
mous, there is a real opportunity 
for rapid industrialization of the 
so-called backward areas. For- 
eign industry needs to catch up 
with American productive prog- 
ress and we know it will make 
better markets for us if our for- 
eign customers are prosperous. 

Another new market for the 
post-war period has its origin in 
the fact that close to ten millions 
of our people, who were com- 
pletely or partially unemployed 
during the great depression, were 
raised abruptly from the pauper 
class to the middle income class 
during the war years, This is a 
fact of massive significance, for 
these people, who were living 
much too close to the subsistence 
level after they lost their jobs, 
homes, insurance, bank deposits 
and self-respect in the great de- 
pression of the early 30s, got well- 
paying jobs during the war and 
n0w have a sizable stake in cash, 
deposits and War Bonds, in addi- 
tion to the prospect for continued 
employment at least during the 
next few years. They now revre- 
sent a vast new market for all of 
the goods and services which go 
to make up the American stand- 
ard of living. 

Another market of importance 
has its origin in the migration of 
people from the farm to the city 
and from smaller to larger com- 
munities, which came about be- 
cause of wartime changes in the 
location of our productive estab- 
lishments. A smaller migration 
during and following World War 
I was in part responsible for the 
building boom of the 20s and 
there is good reason for believ- 
ing that this migration factor will 
provide a market for a substantial 
number of new homes and will 
require communities to open up 
new developments, expand public 
utilities and build schools in the 
years ahead. 


The Need for Sustained Business 
Activity After Deferred Demands 
Have Been Met 

These markets are large enough 
to keep our industries busy for a 
considerable period once the re- 
conversion problem has been dealt 
with, but most of the new mar- 
kets are of a temporary character, 
and one is entitled to some mis- 
givings as to what lies ahead 
when they have been exhausted. 
We all share a feeling of appre- 
hension as to what will happen in 
our economic system if we exper- 
ience another great depression. 
There is a fearsome world trend 
toward State Socialism which 
takes the form in some nations 
of outright dictatorship, in others 
of rigid controls by the Govern- 
ment over industry, in still others 
of State ownership of industry. 

Many observers doubt that we 
shall be able to escape some vio- 
lent changes in our political and 
economic structure if the nation 
is subjected to another deflation 


I refer to theas severe and as long as that we 
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How Severe the Next Depression 


I personally do not expect that 
we shall have so severe a depres- 
sion aS we experienced in the 
early 30s. We are sure to have 
fluctuations in production and we 
Shall be lucky to escape declines 
Severe enough to be described as 
depressions, but the stage does not 
appear to be set for another great 
monetary and credit deflation. 
Our banking structure is much 
sounder, our monetary supply is 
much less subject to violent con- 
traction, and we know better now 
than we did in the early 30s how 
to use our central banking sys- 
tem to prevent disruptive defla- 
tions in bank credit. But there is 
still another reason for believing 
that when the temporary demands 
have been filled, there will still 
~ business for American indus- 
ry. 


The Opportunity Technology Of- 
fers for A Great Upsurge 
In Production 


We are in the midst of what, for 
lack of a better term, I have called 
the technological revolution. The 
rate of technological change in in- 
dustry has increased until it is, 
in my view, the most important 
economic fact of life for us today. 

We are all vaguely aware that 
something revolutionary has 
emerged from the industrial 
laboratories in the past decade 
but while it is easy for each of 
us to see that in our own business 
there are new processes to be in- 
tegrated into the industrial pat- 
tern, or here and there a new 
product to be developed, few of 
us realize the opportunity for ex- 
pansion which these amazing de- 
velopments offer to the economy 
as a whole. It is, in my opinion, 
not too much to say that we stand 
on the edge of one of the most 
glorious periods of man’s struggle 
to increase his economic well-be- 
ing. The scientific laboratories of 
our universities and of our indus- 
tries have supplied us with a 
wealth of new methods, materials 
and machines capable of provid- 
ing a solid basis for a new veriod 
of economic progress. What I 
want to convey to you is an idea 
of the sheer weight and compel- 
ling force involved, for science 
has prepared the way for a new 
adventure in conquering want and 
raising the standard of living to 
levels undreamed of even in this 
land of productive achievement. 


New Methods, Materials and 
Machines 

In the area of electronics we 
have new automatic counters, new 
controls over quality, new meth- 
ods of color analysis and new 
means for making industrial proc- 
esses automatic, cheaper and 
safer. We now have cheaper 
means for tempering, bonding and 
sewing metals, wood and other 
materials and new means for in- 
creasing the safety factor in air, 
land and sea transportation. 

In the lighting field, we have 
in fluorescence cheaper lighting 
for ithe home and better light for 
industry so that work perform- 
ance can be increased, new means 
for determining the freshness of 
foods and of preventing spoilage, 
new methods for detecting plant 
disease and infections — all of 
these capable of lowering costs 
and increasing output somewhere 
along the line. 

In super-octane gasoline, in the 
diesel engine, in the turbosuper- 
charger and in the gas turbine 
there are potentialities for bring- 
ing about changes of profound 
significance in the efficiency and 
cost of power for industry and 
transportation. 

In air transport—domestic and 
international—we have not only 
the means of speeding ihe move- 
ment of men and materials but of 
reducing costs in many instances. 

New discoveries in powder 
metallurgy are creating an un- 
advertised revolution in the metal 
working industry wi.h porous 








































































































































self-lubricating bearings and ma- 
chine tools of incredible hardness 
and durability; and also we have 
new drillings techniques, faster 
feeds for automatic machines, 
centrifugal forging and electronic 
controls for whole batteries of 
machines—all of which mean con- 
siderable savings in maverials and 
man-hours of labor used in pro- 
ducing the goods we need. New 
light metals at new low prices, 
we may be sure, ultimately will 
reduce significantly the initial 
and maintenance costs of the 
automobile, of irucks and buses, 
household gadgets and railroad 
equipment. 

In medicine we have in the 
vitamin techniques, in sulfa, peni- 
cillin and streptomycin, in new 
hearing aids, in germicidal lamps, 
in the new optical devices and in 
the electron microscope the new 
ma.erials and techniques which 
open up a vista of a longer and 
more healthful life, more produc- 
tive hours and higher efticiency 
for our people. 


In housing we have partial and | 
complete prefabrication, packaged | 
more | 
efficient and compact heating de- 
materials 
and | 
processes which will extend the 
life of housing, lower its initial 
as well as maintenance cost and | 


kitchens and _ bathrooms, 


vices, 
and 


new 
hos: 


insulating 


a of materials 


increase the comfort it supplies. 


We have a host of synthetic 
materials, such as rubber, plas ics, | 
coatings 
for old as well as new materials, 
and new fibres of amazing versa- 

The 
great 
chemical industry have provided 
longer-lasting pains. 
more effective glues, | 
new uses for waste materials too | 
numerous to mention and new) 
have also de- 
veloped new methods of trea.ing, | 


unbreakable glass, new 


tility, utility and cheapness. 
scientific wizards of our 
synthetic 


new and 


detergents. They 


proofing, testing and strengthen- | 
ing fabrics which offer a wealth | 
of new uses. The chemical indus- 


try is in 


potentialities for 


mitted to develop them. 
In 


addition to all these new/ this 


other products and processes, such 
as insecticide bombs, new bug 
killers, chemical weed killers, new 
strains of seeds resistant to vari- 
ous types of damage which in the 
past have kept costs high, pre- 
cision planting, and new crops 
such as soy beans, which consti- 
tute a vast new indus.ry in them- 
selves, these developments are the 
fore-runners of far-reaching 
changes. They open up new possi- 
bilities for improving the quality 
and reducing the cost of a wide 
range of food products, which in 
turn means larger marke.s for 
more production and better-fed 
and, therefore, more productive 
people. Science has brought all 
|these from the stage of idle 
dreams to present or near realities. 


This is all quite involved, but let 
/me spell it out for one commodity 
—cotton. With precision planting, 
flame weeding, and the mechani- 
cal picker, one man may be able 
|to produce as much cotton as 70 
did before. With the new insec- 
| cides, we may in time eradicate 





| the boll weevil which has levied 
such a toll at times that the cost of 
cotton has been materially higher 
|than it would have been o.her- 
|wise. Add this up and we have 
cotton at a cost so low that we 
| would be able to use much more 
of it, to compete wi.h our South 
_American friends on a little better 
|basis and to release men from 
back-breaking work in the fields 
for other industrial pursuits. 


This is but a par ial list of the 
new methods, machines and ma- 
terials which applied science is 
making available to American in- 
dustry, yet it is long enough to 
|show that we are on the edge of 
a period when new industries and 
new possibilities of expanding 
old indus.ries by reduction in cost 
to the consumer will provide a 
basis for keeping our industries 
operating at a high level long 
after the temporary post-war de- 
/mands have been forgotten. 


fact a veritable store- | 
house of near miracles with vast | 
creating new | 
products as well as new markets | 
for old ones if enterprise is per- | logical 


Science Eliminates the Threat of 
Economic Maturity 

We have in this new techno- 

revolu.ion the ultimate 

|answer to those who would sell 

nation short. The facts of 


products and processes with their | technology make a shambles of all 
vas. implications as to material|the silly talk of economic ma- 
progress, quality improvement and |turity we have heard from the 


cost reduction, there are certain | die-hard pessimists. 


Wi.h those 


areas in which clearly defined|new industries and new markets 


new industries are forming. 


New Industries cf the Future 
Some new industries 


for old goods as a result of the 
| lower costs of production, we have 
|many years of intensive develop- 


of the|ment ahead and our new scien- 


future—and not so distant fu.ure | tific frontier pales into relative 


at that—are to be expected in the 
field of radio. in frequency modu- 
reproduction, 
television in black and in color. 


lation, facsimile 


|insignificance ihe geographical 
| frontier of the past. How ridicu- 
‘lous it is to talk of over-saving 
and under-investment when in- 


In frozen foods ihere is a vast| dustry is faced with the poten- 
new industry with the need for |tiali ies of expansion inherent in 


thousands of additional 
new home freezers 
equipment for 
trucks, railroad 
etc. 


and 
refrigeration 
transpor.ation 


In air conditioning we have 
barely scratched the surface of a 
new industry which provides the 
mechanism not only for making 
life more comfortable, but also for 
crea.ing conditions where work- 
ing efficiency is increased, new 
standards of precision are feas- 
ible, and new materials can be) 


worked more economically. 


locker | the technology of the present, not 
plants and a fantastic market for 
new 

in 
,| thir.ies, which many sincere but 


_to mention the promise of science 
unleashed in the years ahead. The 
chronic unemployment in the 


misguided students assumed to be 
our permanent lot, was but a re- 
flection of the deadening effect 
on enterprise of a deflation as 
serious as that we experienced 
following 1930, together with the 
anti-business policies so popular 
at that time. There is a risk now 
that we shall have a shortage of 
labor, of capital and of savings, 
|and it clearly is time for us to 





In the mass production of small | reappraise the policies of the past 


airplanes we may look forward 


/in terms of the new potentialities 


not only to a new industry but to! of the future. 


new aids in spraying crops, de-| 


tecting and preventing forest fires 
pa.roling pipe lines, 


other uses. 
Finally, 


we face a _ fantastic 
transformation in the ancient in- 
dustry of agriculture. We have a 
wealth of new farm machines— 


This naiion is faced with a 


; f ,| glorious opportunity for a long 
directing 
traffic, laying wire and a host of 


‘period of prosperity, and it will 
| be the shame of our time if that 
/opportunity is muffed. And that 
'is why it is so urgen.ly necessary 
|that a sound, realistic and prac- 
tical program for productive pros- 
perity be developed and applied 


new machines for planting pel-| immediately. We cannot afford to 
letted seeds with built in insecti-| permit misguided labor leadership 


cides, fungicides and fertilizers 


,| to featherbed the economy to a 


variable depth planters, pick-up | point where industry will be un- 


balers, transplanting machines 





mechanical pickers, 


weeders. In combination 


,| able to use for the nation’s ad- 


which 





made available. We cannot afford 
to subject the nation’s financial 
and monetary organization to the 
strains and stresses of inflation 
and to have an inflationary expro- 
priation of the people’s savings. 
We cannot afford to waste our 
time in fruitless industrial strife. 
We cannot afford to delay beyond 
the time when they are clearly 
useful the demobilization of the 
Government cofirols over prices, 
production and profits. What I am 
saying is that we must stop fool- 
ing around with the problem of 
reconversion, for the one national 
objective today should be full 
production. 

Full Production is Necessary If 
We Are to Validate the 

National Debt 


The first reason why full pro- 
duction is essential is that our 
national debt is naw so high rela- 
tive to the national wealth that 
we are under the necessity of 
building up the economic produc- 
tivity and the wealth of the na- 
tion as quickly and as efficiently 
as possible. In a larger sense, 
there are only two ways of lifting 
the burden of a debt, which has 
increased in the past few years 
by nearly one-quarter of a tril- 
lion dollars and now is nearly 
twice the national income and ap- 
oroximately equal to the national 
wealth. One method is through 
inflation but this is clearly intol- 
erable, for it would subject the 
whole economic organization to 
stresses and strains which would 
leave it prostrate. The alternate 
and the only sound way to deal 
with a debt of the size of that we 
have inherited from the war is 
to adopt a fiscal policy which will 
enable us to pay part of it off and 
to validate the rest of it through 
increased production. 


Full Production Is Essential If We 
Are to Avoid Inflation 


Another reason why a program 
for increasing production has be- 
come imperative is that an in- 
creasing Supply of goods is an es- 
sential part of any program for 
oreventing inflation. Of course, 
we shall need also to take action 
to reduce the over-supply of 
money inherited from the war but 
it is unlikely that we will be able 
through monetary contraction 
alone to remove the inflationary 
danger. It is essential that the 
markets be flooded.with goods so 
that the People will be able to 
buy thei age worth instead 
of having the value of their funds 
dissipated in a spiral of rising 
prices. 


Full Production Is Essential If the 
Nation Is to Be Strong 


Still another reason for increas- 
ing production is that we must 
fortify the nation against the eco- 
nomic, political and military 
emergencies of the future. We 
live in a turbulent, uncertain, 
dangerous and, in a sense, an un- 
friendly world, and it would be 
foolhardy to expect that we shall 
not have some troublous times in 
the years ahead. In any event, 
those difficulties will be more 
easily met and our democratic 
way of life will be protected from 
both internal and external dan- 
gers if we bend our efforts to 
building the economic strength 
and health of the nation. Real 
progress in that direction is to be 
gained not by subservience to 
easy economic panaceas, but by 
clearly recognizing that the road 
to strength lies in hard work, in 
high productivity, and in policies 
which encourage saving and in- 
vestment in new and improved 
productive capacity. We dare not 
be weak and there is no other 
road by which this nation can be 
made strong except through in- 
creasing production. 


Of the Profit Motive and 
Restoration of Confidence 





In this environment we need 
to insist that our Government of- 


and flame | vancement the technological im-| ficials resurvey the whole prob- | competitions 
with provements 





system tick. We ought to know 
after the sad experience of the 
30s that the ploicies of that dismal 
decade will not solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment or make 
for prosperity. We ought to know 
that the policies which were nec~ 
essary in wartime will not work 
in peacetime. We simply must 
restore the basic incentives which 
drive industry to greater and 
greater productive achievement, 
and that means a revitalization of 
the profit motive in an environ- 
ment of free competition. If capi-— 
tal is to come out of the storm 
cellar, we need an atmosphere of 
confidence and that means sound 
money, a balanced budget, careful 
administration of the central 
banking system, and a stoppage 
of anti-business policies by ‘Gow~ 
ernment. And it means lower 
taxes on enterprise. That is why 
it is so essential that we balance 
the budget at a low level of ex— 
penditure, for it is only with re- 
duced expenditure that we will be 
able to reduce taxes on business 
a little each year and keep on do- 
ing it until it is obvious for all te 
see that we have reached a levef 
where the enterprise incentive iz 
active and vigorous again. 


The Outlook 


Thus, we find ourselves in @ 
situation where the opportunities 
and the risks are both great. f& 
believe that if we can induce our 
Government io put into effect a 
realistic program for economic 
expansion we are destined to enter 
the greatest period of prosperity 
we have ever experienced. B 
if we fail to remove the blocks te 
full produc.ion by our private en— 
terprise system, then we are likely 


to suffer a series of shocks 
through inflation, labor strife and 
chronic unemployment, which 


would weaken the nation’s pro— 
ductive strength at a time when it 
is dangerous to be weak, 


But, as I said at the beginning, 
I take the optimistic view of our 
longer range outlook. Time after 
{ime in our history the forces of 
radicalism have for a period held 
our progress in check and threat— 
ened our institutions of. enter— 
prise. Always before the natural 
inclination of our people toward 
conservatism has in time pre- 
vailed and we have gone forward 
to new heights of  industriall 
achievement and, ladies and 
gentlemen, I believe that we are 
going to do it again. 





ABA Graduate Scheo! 
Of Banking Opens 


The twelfth session of the 
Graduate School of Banking con- 
ducted by the American Bankers 
Association, opened on June 17 at 
Rutgers University. Seven hun- 
dred bank officers from forty 
states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico were included im 
the student body at the Graduate 
School this year, making it the 
largest enrollment in the history 
of the school. 


The Graduate School of Bank~— 
ing was founded by the Americam 
Bankers Association in 1935 te 
offer to experienced bankers of 
officer rank advanced study im 
banking, economics, law, govern— 
ment, and philosophy. The faculty 
of fifty is drawn from leaders im 
the field of education, banking, 
and law, and includes a number 
of government officials. 


The 1946 summer resident ses— 
sion will be held from June 1 . 
to 29 inclusive. The Class of 1946, 
which will be graduated on June 
29, will be the tenth class gradu— 

















The Times Call for Revitalization | 


ated since the Graduate School 
started. 


The Graduate School of Bank~ 
ing is a complete college experi-— 
ence for the bankers, most of 
whom hold degrees from other 
| universities and colleges. On the 
program are a variety of class 
and activities m 


science has lem of what makges our economic which the “students” participate. 
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Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the week 
ended June 8, 1946, was 12,650,000 net tons, an increase of about 6% 
over the 11,973,000 tons produced in the corresponding week of 1945. 
Output in the week ended June 1, 1946, the first full week of Govern- 
ment possession of the soft coal mines, although affected by the ob- 
servance of the Memorial Day holiday, amounted to 3,700,000 tons. 
From Jan. 1 to June 8, 1946, production was estimated at 198,140,000 
net tons, a decrease of 24.5% when compared with the 262,303,000 
tons produced during the period from Jan. 1 to June 9, 1945. ; 

To asure greater coal production for essential needs, Admiral 


Ben Moreell, Federal Coal Administrator, and John L. Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, on June 12 agreed to 
limit the 1946 vacation period for bituminous coal miners to four 
days, from July 4 to July 7, inclusive. 

Oscar L. Chapman, Acting Solid Fuels Administrator, on June 16 
announced that domestic consumers of bituminous coal, who ordinar- 
ily make use of storage facilities are now permitted to receive up to 
60% of ihe supply they obtained during the past fuel year, April 1, 
1945 to March 31, 1946. Those domestic users who do not ordinarily 
store soft coal are still limited to ten days’ supply, or one truck load, 
carload or barge lot if they ordinarily obtain coal in that way. 

Due to the work stoppage among the hard coal miners, produc- 
tion of Pennsylvania anthracite during the week ended June 8 drop- 
ped to 46,000 tons, a decline of 703,000 tons, or 93.9%, when compared 
with the preceding week, and a decrease of 1,219,000 tons, or 96.4%, 
when compared with the corresponding week of 1945. The calendar 
year to date shows an increase of 13.9% over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The estimated production of beehive coke in the United States 
for the week ended June 8, 1946, showed an increase of 38,100 tons 
when compared with the output for the week ended June 1; but was 
86.200 tons less than for the corresponding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended —Jan. 1 to Date— 
June 1, June 9, *June 8, June 9, 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
12,650,000 3,700,000 11,973,000 198,140,000 262,303,000 
2,108,000 +740,000 1,996,000 1,478,000 


tAverage based on five working days. 


June 8, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 
Total, including mine fuel_- 
Daily average -_--_- 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 


Week Ended 
§June 1, 
1946 
749,000 
719,000 


Calendar Year to Date 
June 8, June 9, June 12, 
1946 1945 1937 
25,873,000 22,716,000 25,946,000 
24,837,000 21,807,000 24,649,000 





tJune 8, 
1946 
46,000 
44,000 


June 9, 
1945 

1,265,000 

1,214,000 


Penn. Anthracite— 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 
+Commercial produc. 


Beehive coke— 
United States total__ 47,000 8,900 133,200 1,305,000 2,641,800 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from 
operations. fExcludes colliery fuel. Subject to revision. §Revised. 


“No Need for a Third Party’ 


New Deal Has Given 


1,670,600 
authorized 





(Continued from first page) | 
is concerned, a third party effort | Real Progress 
would insure beyond all doubt | Yet, despite all these unhappy 
the election of a reactionary Re- | political facts, the independent 
publican—give him the name of! progressive voter knows that the 
Bricker or whatever name YOU | Democratic New Deal has given 
want. the nation more real progress than 


1,924,000 | 


Third Party Will Serve No 
Useful Function 


Secondly, and basically, a third 
party can serve no useful function 
now or in the immediate future 
in our national political life. The 
underlying spirit of the indepen- 
dent voter — whether he be a 
worker, a farmer, a professional 
man or merchant—is the progres- 
sive spirit. And the Democratic 





it ever knew before. And I say 
to you that this is an unchallenge- 
able fact in our history. 

But this progress is not attribut- 
able to the greatness of Franklin 
Roosevelt alone. No one man, in 
our free way of life, can achieve 
such ends without a popular will 
behind him. And it was the inde- 
pendent progressive voters of this 
country—those who hold the reins 
of our national political power— 


party has served well the pro-| who gave to Roosevelt not only 


gressive cause. 

The measure of good that the) 
people get out of their govern- 
ment, on a lasting basis, is just 


'the mandate to do a job that had 


to be done in the interests of na- 
tional security and national prog- 
ress, but who also gave to him 


about the measure of what the) the legislative tools with which to 


people put into their government. 
It is the measure of their political 
alertness — and their political 
action. 

I say, in all sincerity, that the 
progressive forces of this country 
have no basis. today for disillu- 
sionment in the Democratic party 
as an instrument of national 
progress. 

The independent progressive 
voter who turned to the Demo- 
cratic party for national leader- 
ship — after full disillusionment 
elsewhere—well knows the facts 
of political life. He knows all 
about the obstructionists to prog- 
ress in high Democratic councils. 
He knows all about the shameful, 


do the job. 


| This fact alone is sufficient evi- 
dence of what I mean by the peo- 
| ple receiving a full return on their 
|investment in political alertness 
and political action. 


| So to you here tonight—know- 
| ing full well that you are repre- 
sentative of the progressive spirit 
throughout the nation—I say that 
| the course of progress still lies in 
the Democratic party. And that 
course is open as long as free 
-men and free women continue to 
be conscious of the power and the 
progress inherent in political 
alertness and political action. 


This, then, is the course that I 





yet brazen, coalition of reaction- | Urge upon all of you. For this is 
aries in both parties. And he|the course that I am following 
knows, too, that this coalition is| myself—as a New Deal Democrat 
no newfound symptom of bi-par- | who believes that this is no time 
tisan reaction—for this coalition | to surrender to any force of de- 
was at work against Franklin| featism—whether in Washington 


Roosevelt and against the people’s 
progress even before we were 
forced into World War II. 


|or anywhere else. 


The course of honest men must 
be broad enough for honest dif- 





ferences. There always have been 
and there always will be honest 
differences in the councils of gov- 
ernment. That is part of the give 
and take of our free life. 

I have sat in the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States 
ever since that historic day of 
March 4, 1933—that day when 
Franklin Roosevelt stripped away 
the people’s fear of national dis- 
aster, and put them back once 
more on the road of national prog- 
ress. .In the years since then, I 
have had many honest differences 
and have participated in many 
honest controversies. I have done 
this because the Cabinet of the 
President was never meant to be 
—and can never be—a meeting of 
closed minds. No President has 
ever found strength in the blind 
acquiescence of members of his 
Cabinet. And no President— 
worth his salt or the people’s salt 
— wants blind acquiescence. 
Franklin Roosevelt never asked 
for it and Harry Truman has never 
asked for it. 


And as long as blind acquies- 
cence is not a condition for serv- 
ice in the Cabinet of the President 
— and, of more importance, as 
long as there is an opportunity in 
that Cabinet to serve the cause 
of the people’s progress without 
sacrifice of personal integrity and 
without compromise of personal 
principles—I shall continue to do 
my part in the fight for progres- 
sivism in the Democratic party in- 
side the councils of government in 
Washington. 


You know the nature of the 
fight as well as I do. You know 
the issues involved—both the im- 
mediate and the long-term issues. 
And you know that they are 
inseparable. 


The Labor-Management Crisis 


First, then, let us look into the 
cause for national concern im- 
mediately upon us. 


The recent labor-management 
crises have brought into bold re- 
lief the question as to whether a 
basic conflict exists between the 
rights of management, of labor 
and of the public. 


You well know that each part 
of our economic system has be- 
come more and more dependent 
on every other part—just as you 
know that our present laws and 
our present practices have not 
quite caught up with the level of 
our complex economic organiza- 
tion. 


This kind of a situation, how- 
ever, is not new to us. We are 
still a young and virile country— 
a country whose economy is still 
far from being mature. And many 
times in our history, we have 
found it necessary to recognize 
that our laws and our practices 
required revision if we were to 
continue our national progress. 


We now have learned the hard 
way that in some areas of our 
economy it is necessary to find 
some form of restraint upon both 
management and labor in the in- 
terest of the general welfare. But 
this restraint must not have any 
of the trappings of totalitarianism. 
We have the best labor force of 
any nation in the world. But we 
won't have it long if we start 
down the road of forced labor. 


Surely, we as a people—we who 
possess that great intangible sub- 
stance known over all the world 
as the American Know-How—can 
solve this problem without re- 
verting to the law of the jungle, 
and without recourse to the meth- 
ods of absolute statism. 


A Cooling Off Spell 


If we need a spell of cooling 
off—then let’s take one. Let’s 
frankly say that it is the last half 
of the seventh inning. Let’s stand 
up and stretch. Let’s quit throw- 
ing pop bottles at the umpire be- 
cause we didn’t like his decision— 
and let’s not forget that, as the 
umpire, he called it the way he 
saw it. Then let’s get back to 
the game. Let’s get back to find- 
ing a sound and democratic pro- 





cedure for settling our honest 
differences. 

We must find, and find it soon, 
some effective means of pro*ect- 
ing the general welfare—and do- 
ing this even as we strengthen, 
instead of weaken, the rights and 
interests of both management and 
labor. 

To find this means is the joint 
responsibility of mafagement and 
labor, and of government repre- 
senting all of us. 

We must do this without weak- 
ening the process of free collec- 
tive bargaining as the basis for 
finding a common ground between 
labor and managenient. For not 
only is this process as much a 
part of our free enterprise sys- 
tem as the right to do business 
without monopolistic interference 
—but it also has been the free 
collective bargaining process that 
has given us the solution to the 
great bulk of our postwar labor- 
management difficulties. 

And as we search for this effec- 
tive and democratic means, we 
also must realize certain facts. We 
must realize that if there has been 
stubbornness on the part of some 
leaders of labor, there also has 
been a stubbornness on the part 
of some leaders of management. 
If your government is going to be 
impartial in dealing with labor- 
management relations—impartial 
in the interests of all the people 
—then your government must as- 
sess blame where it belongs. It 
must not overlook the fact that 
some of those in management 
have maintained an attitude of 
wilful disregard for not only the 
rights of labor, but also a wilful 





disregard for the rights of the| 
general welfare. 
Let the chips of responsibility 
fall where they may—but let’s not | 
forget that workers do not strike 
just for fun. They and their | 
families know only too well the | 
costs in physical hardship and | 
mental anguish that are incurred | 
when they invoke their last and | 
final weapon—their lawful right | 
to strike. 
Since every man, woman and! 
child in the United States can be 
affected by these major work 
stoppages, the government should | 
lend all possible assistance to the | 
settlement of major labor disputes | 
within a clearly-defined, stabil-| 
ized and legal framework of dera- | 

ocratic negotiation. 
But we must go further than | 
that. We must work continuously | 
for full production and full em-| 
ployment. We must have job! 
security at an adequate annual | 
wage —a job security that will | 
provide an ever-increasing stand- | 
ard of living for all our people. 
This is the road to lasting indus- | 
trial peace. | 
| 


The Case Bill Veto 


President Truman has vetoed | 
the Case Bill. He vetoed this bill | 
because it was a completely un-| 
warranted and unjustifiable at- | 
tack on the rights of labor. And| 
in the unconscionable maneuver- | 
ing in the Congress that passed | 
the Case Bill, there is still a les-| 


son from which we can all profit. | 


This lesson, stated in simple 
terms, points to an inescapable 
fact: namely, that no problem 
should be, or can be, settled on 
the basis of day-to-day emer- 
gency. Such problems must be 
settled on the basis of long-term 
interest for the general welfare. 


Even before his death, Franklin 
Roosevelt had outlined the path 
of our postwar progress here at 
home—the program of action still 
necessary to remove the causes 
of insecurity in our national life. 

This program was the continua- 
tion of the Democratic New Dea! 
—and the people, again, gave their 
overwhelming approval. And 
when the burden of the Presi- 
dency fell upon Harry Truman, 
he reaffirmed this New Deal pro- 
gram fully and completely. 

This New Deal program pro- 
vides the only basis for eliminat- 
ing the immediate and long-term 
uncertainties in our economic life 


| fought 
| tools to do the job, the same old 


| change. 


| well what I mean by 





—and these uncertainties are basic 
contributions to our industrial 
strife. 

The enactment of this program 
—now long overdue—would con- 
tribute immeasurably to economie 
stability and thus to the elimina- 
tion of the causes of industrial 
strife. 


Butchering of OPA 


The butchering of OPA will be 
as responsible as anything else 
for the industrial strife which we 
may experience in the coming 
year. Holding tight to price con+ 
trols during the transition period 
would have contributed more to 
industrial peace than any number 
ee and oppressive labor 

ills. 

We need—and we must have— 
a full implementation by Con- 
gress of the Employment Act of 
1946. We need—and must have— 
such measures as the extension of 
social security provisions to. all 
American workers; health and 
medical insurance for all; and a 
minimum wage provision. We 
need—and must have—a real na- 
tional housing program; and a 
provision for useful public works, 
inciuding river valley develop- 
ments and flood control projects. 
And right here in St. Louis, I say 
that we need a Missouri Velley 
Authority—and we need it now. ’ 

But what happened to these 
things that we need and must 
have? You know. as I know, that 
the reactionary elements in the 
Congress of the United States have 
done their best to block the peo- 
ple’s progress — right straight 
down the line. And even as the 
progressive forces in Congress 
tirelessly to give 


reactionary coalition continued toe 


| stand in the way of this progress. 


The Southern Democrats 

On the Democratic side, some 
of the participants in this coali- 
tion come from the South. But 
the South is in a ferment of 
Since the victory of “Big 
Jim” Folsom tor the governorship 
of Alabama—a victory fcr those 
who seek to outlaw the poil tax 
everywhere in the South—there 
is fear and consternation in the 
camps of political reaction every- 
where And this fear and con- 
sternation is all to the good of the 
people’s progress. 

Progress is something that be- 
longs to the people themselves. 
The people get progress—or they 
don’t. The answer is up to them. 
The people have a definite chal- 
lenge—the same old challenge of 
political alertness and _ political 
action. They will get out of gov- 
ernment only what they put in- 
to it. 

Here in St. Louis, you know 
this. Eleven 
times in succession you have sent 
John J. Cochran to the House of 
Representatives—and he has never 
wavered in his support of the 
Democratic New Deal. 

You have another 
progress in Congress 
Louis—John B. Sullivan. But toe 
many of you slumbered at the 
polls on the off-year election day 
of 1942—and John Sullivan lost 
out that year by only 565 votes. 

This year—another off-vear— 
you can not afford such slumber- 
ing on election day. For the na- 
tion’s progress needs every Coch- 
ran and Sullivan it can get. 

Of such is the challenge to the 
people. And the Democratic party, 
in its appeal for the people’s sup- 
port, also faces a challenge. It is 
the challenge of living up to its 


friend of 
from St. 


heritage of progressive leadership) 


—a heritage that is as old as the 


birthright given to it by Thomas}! 


Jefferson and Andrew Jackson— 
a heritage that is as new as the 
New Freedom of Woodrow Wilson 
and the New 
Roosevelt. 


If we keep the faith with these 


men, we cannot fail. For the peo-j 


ple of this country believe in the 
progressive cause. 
on the march. 
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Eleciric Gutput for Week Ended June 15, 1946 
7.3% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 


mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 


power industry of the United States 


ended June 3, 1946. 


for the week ended June 15, 1946, 


was 4,030,058,000 kwh., which compares with 4,348,413,000 kwh. in the 
corresponding week a year ago, and 3,920,444,000 kwh. in the week 


The output for the week ended June 15, 1946, 
was 7.3% below that of the same week in 1945. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— June 10 June 8 June 1 May 25 Wholesale Commodity Price 
o_o ne —————————— ake oF +3 a Index—The continued rise in cot- 
Central Industrial_____________ 9.2 12.5 15.1 12.0 ton during the past week was in- 
STS gee aaa 1.0 4.0 9.4 2.0 strumental in lifting the general 
ee e-—-—— ---------- 12.4 4.1 ,18:t 28 price level to a new post-war 
Pacific Coast__...- 71 75 "10.4 "98 peak. The Dun & Bradstreet 
asain aneme 7 ent daily wholesale commodity price 
Total Un.ted States________. 7.3 9.4 11.0 9.0 index advanced to 195.79 on June 
§Increase. 11, from 195.19 a week earlier, and 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) ame — corresponding date 
Week Ended— 1946 1945 under 1945 1944 1932 1929 a ere wes very little activity in 
March 2...._____ 4,000,119 4,472,110 —10.6 4,464,686 1,538,452 1,702,57. | “95 grain markets in the week 
March 9_____ 3,952,539 4,446,136 —11.1 4,425,630 1,537,747 _1,687.22¢ | With all prices holding nominally 
March 16 a8 3,987,877 4,397,529 —93 4,400,246 1,514,553 1,683,262 | at ceilings. With the exception of 
——— ssoreus Snr — 82 femeuse Lesoaee Terese oats, trading in grain futures on 
April6_.-_--_ 3,987\673 4321794 — 77 41361094 1.480.738 1.696.543 | "Ne Chicago Board of Trade drop- 
) Sree 4,014,652 4,332,400 — 7.3 4.307.498 1,469,810 1,709,333 | ped to extremely low levels, as the 
oo 3 Sao ea 3,967,145 4,611,325 — 3s 4,344,186 1,454,505 1,699,822 | market awaited the outcome of 
May 4 “2 oir's70 «4397330 — 8.8 4233756 11436928 Leeaea2 |PTice control development in 
May 11... 3,910,760 4,302,381 — 91 4.238375 1.435.731 1.704.426 | Washington. Sales volume in oats 
— 1 ; ‘ 3.939.383 rye 321 —10.0 4.245.678 1.425.151 1,705.460 | was more than double that of the 
June 1 3°741.256 4.203;502 110 4144490 1433471 1.689.925 | Previous week with prices strong 
June 8 3.920.444 4.327.028 94 4284600 11441532 1.699.227|at the new and higher ceilings. 
_ — 15 4,030,058 4,348,415 — 7.3 $287,281 Leeanel 1,702,501 Weather conditions generally 
. << oa 277 ,325, 4 96 ,723,42 i 
June 29 4,353,351 4,327,359 1.341.730 15921075 ee ee aaa eee 
: The bulk of the corn crop was 
The State of Trade said to be planted, with acreage 
ss larger than anticipated and 
| (Continued from page 3399) moisture conditions ideal. The De- 
4 | on the duration of strikes at two | week as 96% against 85% in the|Partment of Agriculture ca its 
a major farm equipment producers | preceding week, and 97% in the|Junme 1 report forecast a wheat 
a | plants. The principal problem of | corresponding week a year ago. |Yield for 1946 of 1,025,509,000 
. other farm equipment plants is} Business Failures at Low Level bushels. Although marking the 
. the securing of components from |_Commercial and industrial fail-|'i74 consecutive  billion-bushel 
suppliers rather than steel. ures in the week ending June 13 harvest, it is felt by many observ- 
The American Iron and Steel|;emained at a low level reports | £"= to be insufficient to meet both 
a Institute announced on Monday of|Dun & Bradstreet. Inc. Twelve |-2Teign and domestic demands, 
. this week the operating rate of| concerns failed, 1 short of the 13 Butter and cheese markets were at 
t steel companies having 94% of the| occurring both in the previous |® virtual standstill pending an- 
€ | Steel capacity of the industry will| week and in the corresponding nouncement of new OPA price 
e be 84.2% of capacity for the week | week of 1945. This marked the|C2edules for dairy products, due 
D begir.ning June 17, compared with | first time in six weeks that fail- this week. 
e 76.1% one week ago, 49.2% one ures have dipped below last year’s Proposed price-control legisla- 
x month ago and 88.8% one year record. tion now pending in Congress, 
- ago. This represents an increase of Two out of three of the con-|Which would greatly curtail the 
e 8.1 points or 10.6% from the pre-| cerns failing this week suffered |POWers of the Office of Price Ad- 
ro vious week. — ; losses of $5,000 or more. These|™inistration, was the underlying 
_- This week's operating rate is|jarge failures, at 8, showed a| ‘factor in the further enhancement 
12 equivalent to 1,483,900 tons of! slight decline from the 10 reported | Of cotton values in the past week. 
steel ingots and castings and com- | |ast week and the 11 reported in| Rising to new high ground for the 
_ pares with 1,341,200 tons one week | the same week a year ago. Small | Season, current prices are at the 
3. ago, 867,100 tons one month ago) failures involving liabilities under | Pest level since the 1923-1924 crop 
>y and 1,626,500 tons one year ago. | $5000 numbered 4, exceeding by |S¢ason. Activity in spot markets 
mn. Electrical Production—The Edi-|1 the number a week ago. ‘Last|imereased, with mills showing 
i- son Electric Institute reports that | year there were only half as many | greater interest in making forward 
of the output of electricity increased | small failures. commitments, The probability of 
al to 3,920,444,000 kwh. in the week| Failures were most numerous in|@" increase in domestic mill con- 
v- ended June 8, 1946, from 3,741,-| manufacturing and retailing, with |S¥Umption of cotton was a contrib- 
n= 256,000 kwh. in the preceding|ihese two lines accounting for|Uting factor in the market im- 
week. Output for the week end-}three-fourth of the week’s total |Provement, as was the continuance 
yw ing June 8, 1946, was 9.4% be-| failures. No other line of industry |0f unfavorable weather conditions 
en low that for the corresponding|or trade had more than 2 con-| With its adverse effects of this 
nt weekly period one year ago. cerns failing; wholesale trade, in| Year's crop prospects. Consider- 
of Consolidated Edison Co. of New | fact, did not have any failures. Al-|@ble replanting was reported ne- 
er York reports system output of |though 1 below last week, manu-|Cessary in Arkansas, northeastern 
he 173,100,000 kwh. in the week end- | facturers failing, at 5, were higher | T¢Xas, and eastern Oklahoma, Re- 
ed June 9, 1946, compared with|than in the comparable week of | Ported sales under the Cotton Ex- 
of 165,300,000 kwh. for the corre-| 1945. Commercial service, up from | POrt Program for the week ended 
St. sponding week of 1945, or an in-|none to 2, was the only other |June 1 fell to 22,100 bales, from 
too crease of 4.7%. Local distribution | group in which concerns failing 36,400 in the week preceding. 
the of electricity amounted to 169,-}outnumbered those a year ago.| Total registered sales for the sea- 
lay 700,000 kwh. compared with 164,-| Four retailers faiied in the week |S0n through June 1 were placed 
lost 300,000 kwh. for the correspond- | just ended, two-thirds as many as at 1,563,000 bales. 
2S. ing week of last year, an increase|in last week and in the previous| Conditions in the Boston wool 
we: of 3.3%. year. market were quiet during the 
er- * Railroad Freight Loading—Car| One Canadian failure was re-| week, although handlers of do- 
na- loadings of revenue freight for | ported, as compared with none in| mestic wools reported some trad- 
ch- the week ended June 8, 1946, to-|‘he previous week and 1 in the/ing in fine and half-blood terri- 
taled 830,126 cars, the Association | corresponding week of 1945. 'tory types, owing to the difficulty 
the of American Railroads announced. sa as . }in securing desirable wools of for- 
rty, This was an increase of 203,241 a uae dete ae eign origin. _ Spot foreign wools 
jup- cars (or 32.4%) above the pre-| witnessed a further mild drop in| W°T® Cee Rn penOes Caly: Hees, 
it is ceding week and 54,532 cars, Or/the total valuation of building South American primary markets 
. its 6.2% below the _corresponding| permits issued in the country as held strong at the recently ad- 
ship week for 1945. Compared with|, whole. Last month’s aggregate vanced levels. Domestic wools ap- 
the the similar period of 1944, a de-| for 215 cities reporting te Dun & | Praised for purchase by the CCC 
mas Grease of 43,048 cars, or 4.9%,| Bradstreet. Inc.. however. came to|@Uring the week ended May 31 
mn— is shown. $224 259 274, far above the average totaled 11,836,680 pounds. This 
the Paper and Paperboard Produc-| monthly volume for recent years. brought ee er 
Json on — Paper production in the/|It was 6.8% smaller than the April ae ee we eee »# 4 005 
lin United States for the week ending | figure of $240,548,790, but rose to|327 Pounds, against 0,954.00 
une 8, wes 104% of mill capac-| about three times the sum of $75,- | POCUNGS appraised to the same date 
hese ity, against 96.3% in the preced-|397.122 recorded in May 1945. last year. 
peo- ing week and 92.8% in the like New York City permits for May Wholesale and Retail Trade -— 
1 the 1945 week, according to the Amer-| were valued at $42,376,957, com-| Despite unsettled weather condi- 
still’ can Paper & Pulp Association.| paring with $37,499.107 in April,|tions throughout the country, 1re- 





Paperboard output for the current 








and $11,104,645 in May last year. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Unchansed — The wholesale food 
price index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., for June 11 held 
unchanged at the peak level of 
$4.21 recorded a week earlier. 
This compared with $4.10 on the 
corresponding date last year, a 
rise of 2.7%. Eggs and steers 
advanced slightly during the 
week. There were no declines. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 








tail volume rose slightly this 


Jpreese: according to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., in its weekly survey 
of trade. Total volume was con- 
siderably above that of the cor- 
responding week last year with 
the largest dollar gains in seasonal 
wearing apparel, foodstuffs, and 
household furnishings. Father’s 
Day shopping resulted in a high 
dollar volume in gift and men’s 
wear lines. An increasing ten- 
dency for consumers to demand 
quality in high and low-priced 
goods was noted. 
Over-all food volume this week 
held about even with last week’s 
and was estimated about 17% 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. There was no 
easing noted in the availability of 
meat or bread. Canned foods be- 
came increasingly scarce in many 
sections of the country. The sup- 
ply of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and poultry was adequate and the 
volume of sales remained large. 
Women’s millinery, footwear, 
and accessories led in _ dollar 
volume of women’s apparel items. 
Inventories of summer clothes 
were adequate as heavy buying 
has been delayed by cool or rainy 
weather. Women’s ready-to-wear 
dresses were plentiful with the 
more decorative styles in greatest 
demand. In the men’s lines, suits 
and shirts continued the most 
sought for items. A slight easing 
of the supply of men’s suits was 
reported. Straw hats, especially 
the better grades, continued to sell 
well. Stocks of shoes remained low 
but the volume of selling was 
maintained at high levels. 


More soft goods such as towels 
were appearing in the _ stores. 
Curtains and draperies attracted 
a large amount of consumer buy- 
ing. A contra-seasonal gain in the 
sales volume of housewares oc- 
curred and _ supplies. increased 
slightly. Silverware, when avail- 
able, sold well as gifts for June 
brides. Interest in sporting goods 
grew as preparations for summer 
vacations got underway. Building 
and redecorating supplies were 
extremely limited and the pres- 
sure of demand great. Gains were 
noted in the sales volume of 
drugs. 


- Retail volume for the country 
was estimated to be from 22 to 
26% above that of the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Regional 
percentage increases were: New 
England 16 to 20, East 27 to 31, 
Middle West 24 to 28, Northwest 
25 to 29, South 21 to 26, Southwest 
17 to 21, and Pacific Coast 20 to 
24. 


Wholesale volume this week 
rose above that of the previous 
week and continued to be well 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. Steady but slow 
gains in supplies have been noted 
in many lines although acute 
shortages exist in some. 


Department store sales on a 
country wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended June 8, 
1946, increased by 39% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 32% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
week. For. the four weeks ended 
June 8, 1946, sales increased by 
36% and for the year to date by 
27%. 

Retail trade for the past week 
was stimulated by heavy buying 
for Father’s Day. Store advertising 
lineage in the week advanced 
48.3% over the like period of last 
year. A moderate gain was noted 
in book clearings and new auto- 
mobile registrations continued to 
rise. 


Due in large part to the sca:.ity 
of meat, food sales reflected a de- 
cline for the week. There was a 
lagging tendency in primary cot- 
ton markets as Congress entered 
upon the final phase of action on 
the new price control act. Activity 
was confined to little more than 
spot business. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 











increased 47% above the same 
period last year. This compared 
with an increase of 33% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended June 8, 1946. sales 
rose by 42% and for the year to 
date by 33%. 


— 





Business Failures in May 


Busiriess failures in May were 
higher in number but lower in 
amount of liabilities involved than 
in April. When compared with 
May a year ago, business failures in 
May were higher in number and 
amount of liabilities involved. 
Business failures in May; accord- 
ing to Dunn & Bradstreet, Inc., 
totaled 92 and involved $36,656,000 
liabilities as compared with 81 in 
April, involving $3,785,000 liabili- 
ties and 72 involving $2,208,000 in 
May a year ago. 

All groups into which the re- 
port is divided, with the exception 
of the Wholesale group, had more 
failures in May than in April, 
When the amount of liabilities is 
considered only the manufactur- 
ing and the wholesale groups had 
less liabilities involved in May 
than in April. 

Manufacturing failures in May 
rose to 41 from 34 in April but 
liabilities were down to $2,066,000 
in May from $2,734,000 in April. 
Wholesale failures in May were 
down to 4 from 10 in April and 
liabilities were lowered to $16,000 
from $629,000. Retail failures in 
May numbered 26 with $1,323,000 
liabilities as against 25 with $249,- 
000 liabilties in April. Construc- 
tion involvencies in May num- 
bered 8 with liabilities of $191,000 
compared with 7 in April with 
liabilities of $133,000. Commercial 
Service failures in May were up 
to 13 from 5 in April and liabili- 
ties were up to $60,000 in May 
from $40,000 in April. 

When the country is divided in- 
to Federal Reserve Districts, it is 
ound that the Boston, Minneapolis 
and Dallas Reserve Districts had 
fewer failures in May than in 
April, the Richmond and Kansas 
City Reserve Districts had the 
same number, while the remain- 
ing districts had more insolvencies 
in May than in April. When the 
amount of liabilities involved is 
considered it is seen that the 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
St. Louis and the San Francisco 
Reserve Districts had more liabil- 
ties involved in May than in April, 
while all of the remaining Dis- 
trists had less. The Minneapolis 
and Dallas Reserve Districts were 
distinguished by not having any 
failures in May. 


Communist Movement 
Feared by House Group 


A report by the House Com- 
mittee on un-American Activities, 
made public on June 7, declares 
that a Communist movement in 
the United States is supported by 
Russia and that its leaders “openly 
have proclaimed that it advocates 
revolution and the overthrow of 
the present Government of the 
United States’, Associated Press 
advices from Washington state. 
Urging individuals, organizations 
and the Government to be on 
guard against Communists and 
“Communist front” organizations, 
and advising labor unions to elim= 
inate Communistic elements, the 
committee called Communism “a 
foreign-controlled movement” 
publicily committed to “renew 
class warfare, agitation between, 
the races and in other ways pro- 
mote revolution in this country.” 

The report stated that certain 
radio commentators, whose names 
were not mentioned, were under 
scrutiny by the committee for 
their propaganda activities. The 
War Department was subjected to 
criticism for publishing a pamph-— 
let in 1945—identified only as 
“Orientation Faci Sheet No. 64”— 
which the committee contended 








supported Communism and was 
still being circulated by some or- 


the weekly period to June 8, 1946, ganizations. 
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: Moody's Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
Given in the following table. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


U. 8. Avge. 

Govt. - Corpo-- Corporate by Ratings* 
Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa 
124.20 118.80, 123.56 121.46 118.40 112.56 
124.17 11880 123.56 121.46 1is.4Uu 112.56 
Stock Exchange Closed 
124.17 118.80 123.34 
124.17 118.80 123.34 
124.11 118.80 123.34 
124.02 118.80 123.13 
124.02 118.80 123.13 
Stock Exchange Closed 
124.02 118.80 123.13 
124.02 118.89 123.13 
124.02 118.60 123.13 
124.02 116.60 122.92 
124.02 118.89 123.13 
Stock Exchange Closed 


123.99 118.80 122.92 
123.99 118.80 123.13 
124.14 118.60 122.71 
123.83 118.80 122.92 
124.49 119.00 122.92 
124.33 119.00 123.34 
125.30 119.61 123.99 
125.77 120.02 123.99 
125.92 120.02 123.99 
125.61 119.82 123.99 
125.74 119.82 123.77 
125.80 119.82 123.77 
125.86 119.82 123.56 
125.84 119.61 123.56 
126.02 120.22 123.34 
126.28 119.00 123.12 


126.28 120.02 124.20 
123.45 117.60 121.46 


1946— 

Daily 
Averages 
ne... 

) ) Oe 
| See 


Corporate by Groups* 
R.R P.U. Indus 
119.20 121.46 
119.20 121.46 


116.02 
116.02 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 


121.25 
121.25 
121.25 
121.46 
121.46 


112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 


116.02 
116.08 
116.02 
116.02 
116.02 


119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.20 
119.00 


119.00 
119.00 
119,00 
119.00 
119.00 


121.25 
121.25 
121.25 
121.25 
121.25 


116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
116.22 
116.22 


121.25 
121.25 
121.25 
121.46 
121.46 


118.40 
118.40 
118.20 
118.20 
118.40 


112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 


121.25 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 


118.40 
118.40 
118.20 
118.60 
118.60 


118.40 
119,20 
119.61 
119.61 
119.41 
119 41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 
119.61 
117.40 


ent oR SE 
BOs ne 


121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.67 


121.25 
121.88 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.50 
121.88 
121.88 
121.25 
122.50 
119.82 


112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.75 
113.12 


113.12 
113.89 
114.27 
114.46 
114.27 
114.08 
114.27 
114.46 
114.27 
114.27 
113.31 
114.46 
112.19 


116.22 
116.22 
116.20 
116.41 
116.61 
116.41 
117.20 
117.60 
117.60 
117.40 
117.20 
117.00 
116.80 
116.61 
116.41 
115.63 
117.60 
114.46 


119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.20 
119.41 


119.41 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.43 
120.22 
120.22 
119.41 
120.43 
117.80 


121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.6% 
121.88 
122.09 
122.09 
122.09 
122.29 
122.29 
122.09 


122.09 
122.09 


122.50 
120.63 


= aa 
GO, . Wilatenmes 
High 1946 ____ 
Low 1946 ._ 


1 Year Ago 
June 18, 1945_ 
2 Years Ago 
June 7, 1944. 


123.05 115.82 12084 119.41 115.82 115.24 119.61 


120.01 112.19 118.40 116.61 112.00 113.70 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


1946— Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings® 
A erages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
Pk 1.47 2.71 2.48 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 

Ap 1.46 2.71 2.48 » 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
Stock Exchange Closed 
a Siacceenthe 1.46 2.71 2.49 J 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 
Dcsatidtbsieate 1.46 2.71 2.49 A , 3.03 2.85 2.70 
Cabinbaasen 1.47 2.71 2.49 J ‘ 3.03 2.85 2.70 
oe 1.47 2.71 2.50 J 3.03 2.85 2.69 

1.47 2.71 2.50 3.03 
Stock Exchange Closed 
ae Eka 1.47 2.71 2.50 : , 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
TP £56 ESTs 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.85 2.70 2.60 
wees Se 1.47 2.72 2.50 2.85 2.70 2.60 
i Mi 1.47 2.72 2.51 2.84 2.70 2.60 
ad AM 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.70 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.438 2.71 2.51 
1.48 2.71 2.50 

el 1.47 -72 2.52 
1.49 2.51 
1.44 2.51 
ares ST ea 1.45 2.49 
 ) oS 1.38 2.46 
| abet RES 1.35 2.46 
* ele 1.34 2.46 
1.36 2.46 2.64 2.55 
1.35 2.47 I 2.64 2.55 
ihibanges 1.34 2.47 ‘ j - q 2.64 2.54 
} oT AAs 1.34 2.48 ‘ : 3 ‘ 2.63 2.54 
ei eae 1.34 2.48 6 4 2.64 2.55 
beh, os 1.33 2.49 : 2.64 2.55 
he PRE 1.31 2.50 . . 2.68 2.55 
High 1946____ 1.51 2.58 t 2.76 2.62 
ER 2.45 2.6 2.63 2.53 

1 Year Ago 
June 18, 1945_ 1.59 2.86 2.61 2.68 . a 3.02 2.89 2.67 

2 Years Ago 
June 17, 1944_ 1.80 3.05 2.73 2.82 3.06 3.59 3.40 2.97 2.79 

*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘“‘typical’’ bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
lilustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE—The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 
issue of the “Chronicle” on page 2508. 


U. 8. 
Corporate by Groups* 


2.59 
2.59 
2.59 
2.59 


285 2.70 2.59 
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2.70 2.60 
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Civil Engineering Construction Totals, 
$138,911,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $138,911,000 for the week ending June 13, 1946 as re- 
ported to “Engineering News-Record. This volume is 24% below 
the previous week, 135% above the corresponding week of last year 
and 12% above the previous four-week moving average. The report 
issued on June 13, added: 

Private construction this week, $86,367,000, is 28% below last 
week and 340% above the week last year. Public construction, 
$52,544,000, is 16% below last week and 33% greater than the week 
Jast year. State and municipal construction, $29,842,000, 44% below 
last week, is 475% above the 1945 week. Federal construction, $22,- 
702,C00, is 160% above last week and 34% below the week last year. 

Total engineering construction for the 24-week period of 1946 
records a cumulative total of $2,397,796,000, which is 204% above 
the total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private 
construction in 1946 totals $1,535,755,000, which is 585% above that 
for 1945. Public construction, $862,041,000, is 53% greater than the 
cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas state 
and municipal construction, $581,829,000, to date, is 430% above 1945. 
Fedeval construction, $280,212,000, dropped 38% below the 24-week 
total of 1945. 





Civil engineering construction volume for the current week 
last week and the 1945 week are: 


June 13, 1946 June 6, 1946 June 14, 1945 
$138,911,000 $182,160,000 $59,216,000 
86,367,000 119,838,000 19,644,000 
52,544,000 62,330,000 39,572,000 
State and Municipal_____-_ 29,842,000 53,590,000 5,186,000 
Federal 22,702,000 8,740,000 34,386,000 


In the classified construction groups, waterworks, bridges, earth- 
work and drainage, commercial buildings and unclassified construc- 
tion recorded gains this week over the previous week. Seven of the 
nine classes recorded gains this week over the 1945 week as follows: 
waterworks, sewerage, bridges, highways, earthwork and drainage, 
public buildings and commercial buildings. 


? 


Total U. S. Construction____ 
Private Construction ______. 
Public Construction ________ 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes this week totals $24,105,000, 
and is made up of $22,027,000 in state and municipal bond sales and 
$2,078,000 in corporate security issues. New capital for the 24-week 
period of 1946 totals $637,164,000, 22% greater than the $522,889,000, 
reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Continues Upward Trend 


For the fifth consecutive week the weekly wholesale commodity 
price index compiled by The National Fertilizer Association and made 
public on June i7 reached a new high level when it advanced to 149.0 
in the week of June 15, 1946 from 148.5 in the preceding week. A 
month ago the index stocd at 146.9, and a year ago at 141.7 all based 
cn the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s report went on 
to say: 

The rise in the farm products group, which reached a new peak, 
was largely responsible for the rise in the general index. The cotton 
subgroup reached a further new peak. The livestock subgroup ad- 
vanced reflecting higher prices for cattle, sheep and eggs. Quotations 
for lambs were down. There were no changes in the grains sub- 
group. The foods group also advanced during the week and reached 
a new peak. The textiles index advanced for the fourth consecutive 
week and reached a new high level. The building materials index 
reached a new high level because of higher prices for white lead. The 
remaining groups of the index were unchanged. 

During the week 7 price series in the index advanced and 1 de- 
clined; in the preceding week 8 advanced and 3 declined; in the 
second preceding week 10 advanced and 2 declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—=100* 
% Latest Preceding Month 
Each Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 
ee 
ot a Se = 
ESE SS ae 
ES Rtn ae es 


Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 
Juni15, Jun8s, Mayi18, Jun 16, 
1946 1946 1946 1945 


147.6 147.4 144.6 144.0 
147.4 147.4 147.4 145.2 
163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 
181.1 179.3 178.4 168.1 
276.2 267.8 258.0 216.2 
190.3 190.3 192.2 166.0 
163.5 162.4 162.7 161.5 
131.4 131.4 130.8 132.0 
138.6 138.6 138.4 133.7 
169.6 168.4 166.1 157.3 
122.2 122.2 117.9 108.9 
168.1 167.8 167.8 155.4 
127.5 127: 127.5 125.9 
118.2 118.: 118.2 118.3 
119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 
105.8 105.8 105.8 104.8 


100.0 All groups comttned___..__________. 148.5 146.9 141.7 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: June 15, 1946, 116.1; June 8, 1946, 115.7; and 
June 16, 1945, 110.4. 
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Miscellaneous commodities____--___ 
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Building materials___.......__.__ A 
Chemicals and drugs___-.._______-. 
Fertiliser materiais. 5... 


Farm machinery 











Latest Summary of Copper Statistics 


The Copper Institute on May 10 released the following statistics 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper. 


3UMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 
INSTITUTE 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 

tRefined 
Stocks 
End of 
Period 


159,485 
142,772 
75,564 
65,309 


52,121 
66.780 
76,512 


75,754 


Stock Increase( + ) 
or Decreases (—) 
$Blister Refined 


+17,785 —130.270 
—41,417 — 16,713 
—48,671 — 67,208 
+16,636 — 10,255 
—12,172 13,188 
—42,608 14,659 
— 1,446 9,732 
+ 24,059 758 
59,715 + 6,028 7,065 
57,142 — 2,454 2,573 
51,861 + 142 5,281 
55,453 — 1,044 3,592 
63,841 —10,850 8,388 
70,738 — 2,106 6,897 
76,166 — 140 5,428 
80.316 — 874 4,150 
68,675 + 18,946 11,641 
73,913 — 1,041 5,238 
74,425 — 4,632 512 
76,512 — 3,421 2,087 
72,799 -—10,830 3,713 
74,339 — 8,256 1,540 


70,249 + 21,693 4,090 


Deliveries 
Production to Customers 
*Crude Refined tDomestic Export 
836,074 818,289 $14,407 134,152 
992,293 1,033,710 1,001,886 48,537 
1,016,996 1,065,667 1,545,541 307 
1,152,344 1,135,708 1,635,236 
1,194,699 1.206,871 1,643,677 
1,056,180 1,098,788 © 1,636,295 
841,667 843.113 1,517,842 
202,669 178,610 429,683 909 


73,754 67,726 145,904 
67,496 69,950 172,585 
76,537 76,395 218,488 
74,392 75,436 161,111 
74,469 85,319 139,203 
72,271 74,377 94,031 
72,855 72,995 88,661 
68,253 69,127 66.840 
64,091 45,145 83,478 
69,322 70,363 104,104 
65,586 70,218 119,973 
62,641 66,062 103,464 
58,178 69,008 115,601 
41,667 49,923 86,089 909 
41,832 20,139 58,590 
Apr., 1946_ 29,280 18,989 75,756 65,448 +10,291 - 4,801 
May, 1946. 31,712 20,551 93,647 75,754 +11,161 10,305 


*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including scrap. 

tBeginning March, 1941, includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for 
domestic consumption. 

tAt refineries on consignment and in exchange warehouses, but not including 
consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. 


U. 8. Duty 
Free Copper 


Year 1939__ 
Year 1940__ 
Year 1941_. 
Year 1942 


Year 1943__ 
Year 1944__ 
Year 1945__ 
5 Mos., 1946 
Jan., 1945__ 
Feb., 1945_- 
Mar., 1945_ 
Apr., 1945_ 
May, 1945_ 
June, 1945_ 
July, 1945_ 
Aug., 1945_ 
Sept., 1945_ 
Oct., 1945_ 
Nov., 1945_ 
Dec., 1945_ 
Jan., 1946_ 
Feb., 1946_ 
Mar., 1946_ 


| +| +++ | ++ 44+ ]]] | ++] 


§Computed by difference between mine and refined production. 





NOTE—Statistics for the month of April, 1946, have been revised. 


U. S. Asks Rumania 
Prepare Elections 


The State Department an- 
nounced on May 31 that several 
days earlier the American repre- 
sentative in Rumania, Burton Y. 
Berry, had made a formal protest 
for his government against the 
failure by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment to fulfill assurances given 
shortly after the first of this year 
to the Tripartite Commission 
which was sent to Bucharest pur- 
suant to the decisions of the Mos- 
cow Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters of December 1945. The an- 
nouncement stated that Mr. Bur- 
ton had delivered a note to the 
Rumanian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on May 27 in which atten- 
tion was drawn to “two aspects of 
political life in Rumania that are 
giving concern to the Government 
of the United States. First, the 
fact that no election law has been 
promulgated or date set for the 
elections; and, secondly, the abuses 
of the freedoms and particularly 
the increasing frequency of ac- 
tions of violence which mock at 
the application of the freedoms 
guaranteed by the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment through its acceptance of 
the Moscow decisions.” 

Pointing out that more than 
four months had passed since the 
Government’s reorganization, 
without either a date being fixed 
for the elections or an electoral 
law for such elections being pro- 
mulgated, the United States note 
emphasized the impression that 
was being created of procrastina- 
tion on the part of the Rumanian 
Government. The note also ex- 
pressed concern over the existence 
of censorship within Rumania 
which had “prevented the prompt 
and full distribution of the ad- 
dress of the United States Secre- 
tary of State on Feb. 28,” as well 
as of other impediments to free 
dissemination of news. 


Attention is also called in the 
note to certain instances in the 
country of political violence, as 
well as to the fact that all mem- 
bers of the Government have not 
received equal opportunity to 
study pending legislation and de- 
crees. Stating that the impression 
is being created broad that the 
Rumanian Government “is in real- 
ity circumventing commitments 
which it has made,” the note urges 
that steps be taken “without de- 
lay to see that it be dispelled,” 
through “promulgating an elec- 
toral law and setting a date for 
elections, at the same time taking 
adequate measures during this 
period prior to elections that all 
democratic parties may put for- 
ward their candidates with the 
assurance that the freedoms set 
forth in the Moscow decisions ap- 
ply equally to members of all such 
parties.” 








EEE 
Credit Increase for Finland 

Announcement was made on 
June 13 that the United States, by 
an additional $5,000,000 credit 
grant, had raised to $15,000,000 
the total amount of American 
funds available to Finland for the 
purchase of American surplus 
property in Europe for relief and 
rehabilitation purposes. In report- 
ing the credit extension agree- 
ment, Associated Press Washing-~ 
ton advices stated that the an« 
nouncement had been made by 
Thomas B. McCabe, foreiga liqui- 
dation commissioner. 


Moodys Daily 
Commedity Index 


Tuesday, June 11, 1946__-__.------- 
Wednesday, June 12_____---- 
Thrreday, June 13__....-- 
Priday, June 14.....=..---.; 
Saturday, June 15- 
Monday, June 17__~_- 
Tuesday, June 18___- 
Two weeks ago, June 4__~_. 
Month ago, May 18__----- 
Year ago, June 18, 1945 
1945 High, Dee. 27..---- 

Low, Jan, 24__-__ 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended June 8, 1946, Increased 139,750 Bhis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross.crude oil production for the week ended June 8, 1946, was 
4,895,650 barrels, an increase of 139,750 barrels per day over the pre- 
«éding week and a gain of 42,236 barrels per day over the correspond- 
ing week of 1945. The current figure was also 225,650 barrels in 
excess of the daily average figure of 4,670,000 barrels estimated by 
the United States Bureau of Mines as the requirement for the month 
wf June, 1946. Daily production for the four weeks ended June 8, 
1946, averaged 4,790,500 barrels. The Institute further reports as 
follows: see é 

Reports received from retining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
aately 4,827,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,864,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,827,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,441,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,015,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended June 8, 1946; and had in storage at the end of that week 
$4,146,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 13,013,000 bar- 








els of kerosine; 33,958,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 45,938,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. , 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN, BARRELS) 
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: State Actual Production 
> *B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
‘ Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
3 Requirements Begin. June 8, Previous June 8, June 9, 
y June June 1 1946 Week 1946 1946 
# **New York-Penna.__ 48,200 48,300 — 3,350 50,200 47,050 
t REE MRRRS ‘ RES: 250 ile _ 250 Be 
3 **West Virginia____~ 8,400 8,150 + 300 7,950 7,400 
**Ohio—Soutneast _-| 7,600 4,059 — 1,000 5,550 5,100 
= @Mhio—Other ------- 12,300 — 450 2,550 2,700 
f in idle ll aR 18,000 20,850 + 1,050 20,000 11,600 
Bilinois — __- 210,000 208,400 — 2,600 209,100 201,000 
5 faa 31,000 31,000 + 500 30,600 29,000 
a Miichigan  . ........- 46,000 47,400 + 1,850 46,750 48,200 
8 I Fs os eset 800 +750 wilstion 750 900 
I ne es 255,000 260,000 +239,450 — 15,050 256,350 250,050 
ij feaanome |... 380,000 380,000 7385,000 + 6,250 377,450 387,400 
exas— 
1 Peseret a ee 19,650 + 350 19,400 a 
“ 8 | 155,650 + 24,250 137,450 os 
e meeeries. Tin 4... 515,400 + 69,100 463,600 4 
t /  ** & | Bae 229,600 + 11,600 220,900 wake 
Goeeerset Wout... 43,950 + 5,650 39,700 euban 
44 East Texas__--_--- 326,000 — 64,000 374,000 as 
n @ther Dist. VI__-_--. 107,350 + 4,350 104,100 ibe 
District VII-B_-.-- 32,400 + 900 31,700 ie SRS 
oe District VI-C_____ 28.450 + 1,450 27,350 NE 
e District VITI______ 584.200 + 90,100 516,600 i 
a SS: Se 132,400 + 2,800 130,300 abelian 
»t Th ER 86,450 + 150 86,350 a os 
l~ 
— ee) SenGe...ceam 2,050,000 $2,293,092 2,261,500 + 146,700 2,151,450 2,180,450 
ll 
7 Sea 81 050 + 950 79,900 69,150 
tad alee a peor rome 290,100 — 1,350 291,100 298,950 
ie Total Louisiana... 380,000 417,000 371,150 -- 400 371,000 368,100 
ie vs 
ag ae Te 79,000 78,268 74,200 + 800 73,200 79,150 
aa omen ae ee ee 57,000 64,150 —_- 600 63,450 51,750 
i~ Alabama -_--------- 1,000 1,150 — 50 1,150 700 
ot Wew Mexico—So. East) 98,000 106,000 97,600 + 2,300 95,900 103,350 
tO ew Mexico—Other_-_f 350 — 50 450 400 
Tae 104,000 111,400 — 3,000 113,600 107,350 
BY SI 22,000 19,350 eo 19,350 20,300 
nm ee 26,000 32,800 + 2,050 30,550 10,950 
1e meatorns ......-.-- 848,000 §831,000 865,200 + 4,500 862,900 940,500 
as Total United States 4,670,000 4,895,650 +139,750 4,790,500 4,853,414 
es @*Pennsylvania Grade included above_---- 61,400 — 4,050 63,700 59,550 
“ *These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
ay <after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
C- poremises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of June. As requirements may 
fe supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
0} @rom crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
ng Go determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
1is eestimates do, however, include — but indeterminate amounts of condensate which is 
i rude oil in the field. 
all ae sokiaheuna, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. June 5, 1946. 
~¥ {This is the net basic allowable as of June 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
he @ncludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
set those fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was ordered shut down 
- or four days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
; h required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
iC 


«operate leases, a total equivalent to 4 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 
$Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 1a 
{Texas production is now reported according to Texas Railroad Commission 

diistricts. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
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by AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JUNE 8, 1946 
dit (Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 
100 . Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
an estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
the Bureau of Mines 
lus §$Gasoline tFinish’d tStks. of tStks. 
% Daily Crude Runs Produc’n and {Stocks GasOil of 
ind Reiin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
rt- Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fue) Fuel 
ee. District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
1g fast Coast _--------- 99.5 750 89.4 1,569 22,982 5,430 10,499 8,601 
5 hian— 
an eeeistrict NO. ate 76.3 98 68.5 317 2,503 262 459 186 
by District No. 2------ 84.7 56 90.3 212 979 63 139 178 
i @nd., tl., Ky.-------- 87.4 787 90.5 2,665 19,565 1,828 4,676 3,507 
ia mOkla.,_Kan., Mo..-~-- 78.3. 387 825 1,331 8,253 757 1,958 1,255 
“Inland Texas ~..---- 59.8 229 69.4 944 3,075 361 320 697 
xas Gulf Coast._.__ . 89.2 1,210 98.7 3,235 13,851 2,181 5,311 5,683 
Kouisiana Gulf Coast- 97.4 316 98.4 907 4,070 1,211 1,825 1,192 
oo ee 55.9 48 38.1 135 1,708 195 417 182 
MRoc ountain— ° 
District et SS 19.0 10 76.9 37 87 15 40 32 
District No. 4----- 70.9 135 81.8 406 2,220 128 408 778 
alifornia —.-------- 85.5 801 80.6 2,106 14,853 582 7,906 23,647 
85.2 
286. Total U. 8. B. of M. 
ney basis June 8, 1946 85.8 4,827 86.8 13,864 *94,146 13,013 33,958 45,938 
286. 
tal U. S. B. of M. 
88.4 haste June 1, 1946 85.8 4,843 67.1 14,293 95,247 12,509 {33,172 44,408 
86.3 WW. 8. B. of M. basis 
284.1 June 9, 1945_.---- 4,892 15,132 +87,486 8,703 30,176 39,376 
278.8 *Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,454,000 barrels. tIncludes unfinished 
257.6 § gasoline stocks of 11,558,000 barrels. tStocks at refineries at bulk terminals, in 
265.0 Mransit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,827,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,441,000 
252.2 i Warrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,015,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
286.7 | @roduced during the week ended June 8, 1946, which compares with 2,111,000 barrels, 
286. ; %.070,000 barrels and 8,881,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
208. By 1,440,000 parrels, 4,937,000 barrels and 9,419,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 











ended June 9, 1945. {On new basis due to transfer in East Coast. 








Labor Dew’t Reports Wholesale Prices Up 
For Week Ended June 8 


“Price advances for most commodity groups caused an increase 
of 0.4% in average primary market prices during the week ended 
June 8, 1946,” it was announced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor on June 13, which went on to say: 
“At 111.5% of the 1926 average, the index of commodity prices in 
primary markets prepared by the Bureau was 5.7% higher than at 
the end of the war and 5.2% above a year ago. 


“Farm Products and Foods—Higher quotations for livestock, re- 
flecting continued héavy demand and short supplies due in part to 
reported withholding of animals from the market pending final 
action on OPA legislation, were primarily responsible for an advance 
of 0.4% in market prices of farm products. Sheep quotations were 
up more than 5% and there were smaller advances for cows, steers 
and calves. Prices of live poultry declined in the Chicago market 
with a reduced ceiling. Raw cotton prices advanced to new 22-year 
peaks, reflecting unfavorable weather reports and pending OPA leg- 
islation. Egg prices rose seasonally. There were sharp declines in 
prices of white potatoes with abundant supplies of the new crop in 
most markets and onion prices decreased with good supplies. Sweet 
potatoes rose seasonally and lemon prices were higher, reflecting 
adjustments to higher ceilings previously granted. On the average 
prices of farm products were 2.7% higher than a month ago and 
6.7% higher than the corresponding week of last year. 


Increased prices for dairy products and cereal products more 
than offset the declines for fresh fruits and vegetables to cause a 
slight advance (0.1%) in the group index for foods. Fluid milk 
quotations in New York advanced sharply with higher ceiling prices 
following removal of subsidies and elimination of the usual seasonal 
decrease under the milk marketing agreement. Prices of hominy 
grits and corn meal rose nearly 15% with increased ceilings. On 
the average, food were 0.9% higher than 4 weeks earlier and 4.3% 
above a year ago. 

Other Commodities—Prices of all other commodities rose 0.3% 
on the average during the week to a level 0.9% above a month ago 
and 4.9% above a year ago. There were sharp price advances for 
copper and lead and lead pipe following upward adjustment of OPA 
ceilings to cover higher costs including wage increases since Febru- 
ary 1946. Lumber prices were higher with increases in mill realiza- 





tions for western pine and ceiling increases for northern hemlock. 
Prices of pine shipping cases advanced 20%. There were small in- 
creases for box board as individual manufacturers were allowed 
higher ceilings. Prices of coated fabrics rose more than 13% with 
ceiling adjustments to restore profit margins. Higher OPA ceilings 
also were reflected in increased prices for damask, men’s underwear, 
and office furniture. Gasoline prices continued to advance. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 














FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 8, 1946 
(1926—100) 
Percentage changes to 
June 8, 1946, from— 
Commodity group— 6-8 6-1 5-25 5-11 6-9 6-1 5-11 6-9 
1946 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 
All commodities 111.5. 111.1 110.7 110.1 -106.0 +04 +1.3 +865.2 
8, ape 139.4 138.8 137.2 135.8 130.7 +04 +2.7 +6.7 
Foods 111.9 111.8 111.0 1109 107.3 +0.1 +09 +4.3 
Hides and leather products._____ 120.9 120.9 120.9 120.3 118.3 0 +05 +2.2 
Poe” ee 108.3 108.2 108.2 106.7 99.1 +01 +415 49.3 
Fuel and lighting materials___.- 986.9 86.7 87.1 87.0 845 +02 —0O.1 +28 
Metal and metal products_______ 110.5 109.5 109.4 109.3 1048 +09 +11 45.4 
Building materials__._.cc____-._ 128.2 127.8 127.2 126.8 117.3 +03 +11 +9.3 
“hemicals and allied products... 96.8 96.6 96.6 96.2 95.3 +02 +06 +1.6 
Housefurnishings goods._________ 110.2 110.0 109.4 108.9 106.2 +02 +12 43.8 
Miscellaneous commodities______ 97.9 97.8 96.6 96.2 94.6 +0:1 418 +3.5 
Raw materials aa dad 125.5 125.1 124.2 123.2 1188 +0.3 +19 +5.6 
Semi-manufactured articles_____ 103.4 101.7 101.7 101.6 95.3 +1.7 +1.8 +8.5 
Finished products___.._._______ 106.6 106.5 106.2 105.6 102.0 +01 +09 +4.5 
All commodities other than farm 
DICGUCHS ..nnen—nececacccuae 105.4 105.1 104.9 104.4 100.6 +03 +10 +48 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods___._-____ 104.6 104.3 104.1 103.7 99.7 +03 +09 +4+4.9 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JUNE 1, 1946 TO JUNE 8, 1946 
Increases 
ne | ee ae a aa een Wo mk a | ee ee 0.3 
BE Re eT 3.4:Other Parm Products_._............. 0.3 
ene en | a 0.2 
Livestock and Poultry_.........____ SOR 7 aS eS > See 0.1 
Other Textile Products.._.._........... 0.9 Hosiery and Underwear____._.___-.._ 0.1 
SRR CS SIE NE 0.6 Other Building Materials__......_._._-_ 0.1 
Petroleum and Products-_...________ 6.5. Other Miscellaneous .....<.......... 06.32 
PUTRI . cc igpitniciinditgtad elites: cnebabeiei OS Pener ah Pits adeno 0.1 
Decreases 


Pruite and Vegetabies............._....... 3.6 
The Labor Department included the following notation in its report: 


NOTE—The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for the most part 
represent prices in primary markets. In general, the prices are those charged by 
manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing on commodity exchanges. The 
weekly index is calculated from one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator 
of week to week changes and should not be compared directly with the monthly index. 


Bank Debits for Month of May 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on June 11 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits’ which we 
give below: 








SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(In millions of dollars) 






































—3 Months Ended— 

May May May May 

Federal Reserve District— 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Boston 3,948 3,698 11,470 10,895 
New York 37,894 36,317 116,255 102,669 
Philadelphia 3,756 3,558 11,535 10,348 
Cleveland 5,069 5,130 15,172 14,901 
Richmond 3,094 2,803 9,310 8,196 
ee a ee 3,033 2,638 9,141 7,867 
Chicago ~-__ St SETS Se SOS ER 11,868 11,728 36,321 35,741 
St. Louis —_ 2,402 2,363 7,203 6,673 
Minneapolis ane 1,598 1,456 4,730 4,107 
CTURIEE etna init craintnieret shaken ioanpeieeabine 2,656 2,644 8,076 7,787 
eR SRRRINER lr - ee h  eeaeee SEE 2,597 2,273 7,736 6,716 
RE a eae sou 7,984 7,116 24,060 21,042 
Total, 334 centers 85,898 81,724 261,009 236,939 
*New York City 35,085 33,678 107,964 94,975 
*140 other centers.._.._._.._... 42,433 40,643 128,004 120,211 
193 other centers___.-_..__ ais 8,380 7,403 25,041 21,754 


New Commerce Comm. 


An Incentive Advisury Commit 
tee has been appointed by Secre 
tary of Commerce, Heary A. Wal 
lace to assist the Incentive Divi 
sion of the Departmeat of Con, 
merce in its studies of wage in 
centives, it was announced uw. 
June 13, by the depariment. 
The members of the Committee 
are leaders in the field of mas. 
agement engineering. Taey have 
a wide knowledge of the use w: 
wage incentives as rewards Ww 
workers for their contribution t 
increasing production and coi. 
trolling costs, it was said. 
Increased prouucuvity and 
lower costs which can be reflecteu 
in lower sales prices to the coi. 
suming public is urgently neede. 
to combat the forces of infiatioz.. 
Lower costs of production are 
essentially an increase in wage: 
and earnings for the entire pubi 
as they increase the purchasing 
power of the dollar, according i 
the Commerce Department. 
Members of the Incentive Ac 
visory Committee are: 

Alvin E. Dodd, President, Amer 
ican Management Association; J. 
Keith Louden, Vice President, Sc 
ciety for the Advancement of 
Management, and _ Production 
Manager, Glass and Closure Prc 
duction, Armstrong Cork Con 
pany; Phil Carroll, Jr., Vice Pres 
ident, Society for the Advance 
ment of Management, and Profes- 
sional Engineer. 

John W. Nickerson of Bigelow. 
Kent, Willard and Company, 
Management Engineers; James HP. 
Eddy, Industrial Engineer; -Yaie 
and Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Treasury Redeems Notes, 
$2 Billion in Cash 


Secretary of the Treasury Vins« n 
on June 14 announced the off 
ing, through the Federal Reserve 
Banks, of %% Treasury Cer... 
cates of Indebtedness of Series 
1947, open on an exchange bas: . 
par for par, to holders of Treas- 
ury Notes of Series D-1946, in t: : 
amount of $4,909,727,000, whic. 
will mature on July 1, 1946. Sir 
it is planned to retire about $° - 
000,000,000 of the maturing notes 
on cash redemption, subscriptic 
will be received subject to allot- 
ment to all holders an an equa 
percentage basis, except that su’ .- 
scriptions in amounts up to $25,C"% 
will be allotted in full. Cash suh- 
scriptions will not be receiver 
The subscription books for t* 
offering opened on June 19, 1946. 
said the Treasury Departmert 
announcement, which continued: 
The certificates now . offere* 
will be dated July 1, 1946, e- 
wlil bear interest from that dat 
at the rate of %% per annur, 
payable semiannually on Jan. 1 
and July 1, 1947. They will me- 
ture July 1, 1947, They will be 
issued in bearer form only, in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, $100,000 and $1,000,000. 
Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Public Debt Act of 1941, inter- 
est upon the certificates offered 


shall not have any exemption, as 
such, under Federal Tax Acts now 
or hereafter enacted. The full 
provisions relating to taxability 
are set forth in the official cir- 
cular. 

Subscriptions are being received 
at the Federal Reserve Banks and 
Branches, and at the Treasury 
Department, Washington, and 
should be accompanied by a like 
face amount of the maturing 
notes, 

The subscription books. will 
close at the close of business Fri- 
day, June 21, except for the re- 
ceipt of subscriptions from holders 
of $25,000 or less of the maturing 
notes. The subscription books will 
close for the receipt of subscrip- 
tions of the latter class at the 


} 





*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 


close of business Monday, June 24, 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on 
June 12, figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange 
and the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended May 25, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended May 25 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,356,933 shares, which amount was 15.52% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 7,593,460 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended May 18 of 
2,092,340 shares or 15.36% of the total trading of 6,811,400 shares. 


On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended May 25 amounted to 690,985 shares, or 14.16% of the 
total volume on that exchange of 2,440,380 shares. During the week 
ended May 18, trading for the account of Curb members of 715,340 
shares was 15.28% of the total trading of 2,341,035 shares. 

Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Reund-Lot Stock 


Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED MAY 25, 1946 


Total for Week t% 


198,070 
7,395,390 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 
tOther sales____~~_~- 
Total sales_- 7,593,460 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
‘Dealers and Specialists: 


1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
I EEE ee a eet iit 
EA ae eer 6 ee ‘a 


684,140 
110,470 
550,350 
Total sales 660,820 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

Total purchases 

Short sales 
tOther sales 111,090 


Total sales 


3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


117,990 


50,900 
349,193 
a allies abeasmmela —_ 400,093 
4. Total— 

Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


1,178,030 
168,270 
1,010,633 


1,178,903 





Total sales 15.52 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Steck 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED MAY 25, 1946 
Total for Week t% 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: eae, 
Short sales 
tOther sales__. 


35,120 
2,405,260 
Total sales____- Z 2,440,380 
. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 

1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total 
Short sales____- 
tOther sales____ 


232,995 
16,545 
198,285 


Total sales______- ee SS ee | 
. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases peice lod 
EE ee ae 
tOther sales_____ , 


214,830 


Total sales EEN LAR ee Oe a gt eGR eee 

. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases eel id adecaniie 
Short sales__ 
+Other 


INCL 5... scadseain 


EES EE ES Sa 
. Total— 
Total purchases______- 
Short sales__....... 
a es 


103,345 


333,560 
29,145 
328,280 
| BPEL SI aE oe 357,425 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales___- 
§Customers’ other sales___- 


bi 0 
aay is 126,916 


Total purchases 126,916 


Total sales___- 121,660 
: *The term “‘members’’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason. that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘‘other saies.’’ 

§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are included with “other sales.” 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Settlement of Strikes 
Progressing—Zinc Stocks Declined in May 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of June 13, 
stated: “Good news for consumers of copper and lead was contained 
in the announcement made in Washington on June 11 to the effect 
that an agreement was signed by. CIO Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers and the American Smelting & Refining Co. ending a strike that 
closed 18 plants on Feb. 25. Wage agreements are expected soon at 


Kennecott and Phelps Dodge prop-@© 


erties The Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization acted last week to adjust 
subsidy payments on copper and 
lead to conform with the new 
price ceilings, RFC was directed 
to recapture from a mine operator 
eligible to receive premium pay- 
ments at any time during the 
period from Jan. 1, 1946 to June 
3, 1946, 2.375¢ a pound on copper, 
and 1.75¢ a pound on lead, for 
every pound of unsold recoverable 
metal in his inventory. Ceiling 
prices were removed from chrome 
ore, cobalt, ferrochromium, ter- 
rosilicon. molybdenum, tungsten, 
and vanadium, effective June 12.” 
The publication further went on 
to say in part as follows: 


Copper 


The squeeze in copper for June 
has forced many consumers to ac- 
cept five-and ten-ton lots in place 
of carloads or more. Sellers claim 
that a like situation has never be- 
fore existed in the copper market, 
even under war conditions. Metals 
Reserve has released about 80,- 
000 tons of copper for June, but no 
such tonnage will be available in 
the shapes requested by consum- 
ers. 


Delieveries of copper in May 
totaled 93,647 tons, the Copper 
Institute reports. Of this tonnage 
83,402 tons consisted of metal re- 
leased by the Government. Pro- 
duction of refined copper in May 
amounted to 20,551 tons, against 
18,989 tons in April. 


The strike at Chile Copper and 
threatened labor difficulties at 
Northern Rhodesian properties 
further strengthened prices in the 
foreign market. Chilean sellers 
now quote 14.125¢ f.o.b. port of 
shipment. 


Lead 


With strikes ended at smelters 
and refineries, the supply situa- 
tion in so far as July is concerned 
is expected to show some im- 
provement. However, unless im- 
portations of lead can be increased 
in the next quarter the available 
supply will continue well below 
the needs of industry. The foreign 
market is strong, with prices 
showing a range of 812¢ to 9¢ per 
pound. So far, funds have not been 
made available for the Office of 
Metals Reserve to extend its pur- 
chases. 


Sales of lead 
market for the 
3,638 tons. 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS 


in the domestic 
week totaled 


—Electrolytic Copper— 

Dom, Refy. Exp. Refy. 

June eee 14.500 
June 14.150 14.425 
June 14.150 14.375 
June 14.150 14.375 
June 14.425 
June 14.375 





Average... 14.150 14.413 


Straits Tin, 
New York 





During the last week OPA 
amended price regulations on lead 
pigments prices to offset increased 
costs of pig lead. It was also an- 
nounced that manufacturers of 
lead storage batteries may adjust 
selling prices upward. 


Unsettled labor conditions con- 
tinued to restrict domestic mine 
production of lead in April, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. 
The smelters, refineries, and mines 
of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., and the Utah opera- 
tions of the United States Smelt- 
ing Refining & Mining Co. re- 
mained inoperative. The smelter 
strikes did not materially affect 
the output of the large lead mines, 
as these properties continued to 
produce and store concentrates. 
However, the Bureau _ reports, 
mines with limited storage facili- 
ties or dependent upon prompt 
payment of smelter returns have 
been forced to close. 


Mine production of recoverable 
lead in April and March, in tons: 


March April 
y 711 


15,299 


Eastern States__._.-~ 
Central States 


Western States: 
Arizona 1,700 1,400 
California 950 
Colorado 1,504 1,363 
Idaho - sae -6,150 5,900 
Montana — ~~~ 700 550 
Nevads = cu... 450 450 
New Mexico____-~- 384 408 
Utah 1,800 1,550 
Washington 310 300 


*30,525 


28,881 
*Revised total. 


Zine 


As the week ended the price 
situation in zinc appeared to be 
in a state of total confusion. The 
subject was discussed at a meeting 
in Washington on June 11 and 
producers left that gathering with 
a feeling that OPA now questions 
the need for any price relief in 
zine. Views on prices among pro- 
ducers remain far apart, which 
does not help matters, according 
to members of the trade. Though 
total stocks of zinc are large, 
shortages exist in certain grades, 
as Prime Western and Special 
High Grade. Inventory restrictions 
on the scare grades are thought 
likely. 

Stocks of slab zine declined 
7,264 tons during May, leaving a 
total of 241,442 tons on hand at 
the end of the month, the Amer- 
ican Zinc Institute reports. The 
daily rate of production for May 
was 2,013 tons, against 2,030 tons 





(“E. & M. J.”” QUOTATIONS) 


—Lead— 
New York St. Louis 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 


Zinc 
St. Louis 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 


8.25 


52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 8.10 


Average prices for calendar week ended June 8 are: Domestic 


Hatters’ Union Queries 
Hillman’s Views 


A convention of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers Union, American Feder- 
ation of Labor affiliate, heard its 
international Vice President 
Samuel Hershkowitz direct an 
attack against Sidney Hillman, 
President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 
for using the labor movement to 
further his own reputation, ac- 
cording to advices to the “New 
York World-Telegram”, on June 
7. “Mr. Hillman does not repre- 
sent the American labor move- 
ment no way, no how,” Mr. Hersh- 





kowitz is quoted as saying, adding, 
“IT don’t like any man who uses 
the labor movement so he may 
become powerful.” : 

The denunciation of Mr. Hill- 
man came as the result of opposi- 
tion by Mr. Hershkowitz and 
other hatters’ union officials to a 
series of three resolutions calling 
for affiliation by the AFL with 
the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, of which Mr, Hillman is 
CIO representative. 

Max Zaritzky, President of the 
hatters’ union, in opposing the 
resolutions, is reported to have 
stated: “If the World Federation 
of Trade Unions could call a 
strike of the marine workers in 
Russia, the AFL would file an 
application tomorrow for mem- 
bership in the WFTU.” 





copper f.o.b. refinery, 14.150¢; export copper f.o.b. refinery 14.367¢; 
Straits tin, 52.000¢; New York lead, 8.250¢; St. Louis lead, 8.100¢; St. 
Louis zinc, 8.250¢: and silver, 70.750¢. 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 
States markets, based on sales reperted by producers and agencies, They are reduced 
to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 


Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 


In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: that ts, 
delivered at consumers’ plants. As ‘lelivery charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic. seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 


Effective March 14, the export quctation for ccepper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c, for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 


Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars. 
For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75c. 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at 8 
discount of 0.125c. per pound. 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for 
High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle Wes in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of le. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
not _ than lc. over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previous 
month. 


Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead onlv 





a month previous and 2,240 tons 
in May last year. Total shipments 
came to 69,680 tons, of which 4,989 
tons was zinc released from the 
Government’s stocks. Export and 
drawback (bonded metal) ac- 
counted for 4,120 tons of the total 
shipped during May. 


Platinum 


Sellers of platinum interested 
in maintaining an orderly market 
for the metal were disturbed last 
week over advertisements appear- 
ing in the daily press sponsored 
by a Wall Street house, offering 
platinum in 50-oz. lots as a 
“brokerage service.” This firm, 
through its metals department, of- 
fers to purchase refined platinum 
at $72.50 an ounce and quotes the 
so-called outside market at $77.50 
to $80. Platinum refiners continue 
to quote $53 on wholesale quanti- 
ties and $56 on small parcels on 
sales to consumers. 

Attempts to popularize platinum 
as a commodity that may be 
bought and sold freely on a 
speculative basis have failed in 
the past because of the narrow 
market that prevails in the metal, 
operators familiar with the history 
of the metal claim. 

Tin 

Funds for operating the tin 
smelter at Texas City have been 
provided for and the flow of metal 
from that source will be forth- 
coming even though subsidy pay- 
ments on other metals may be on 
the doubtful list. 

An agreement has not yet been 
reached in the matter of extending 
the Bolivian concentrate contracts. 

The price situation here remains 
unchanged. Straits quality tin for 
shipment was as follows: 


June July 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 


August 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


June 

June 

June @ 

June 10 

June 11 ; 
June 12 natis 


Silver 


Trading in silver has virtually 
ceased, pending developments in 
Washington. 

The New York Official price of 
foreign silver was unchanged at 
70%4¢ an ounce troy. London was 
unchanged at $44. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on June 
12, a summary for the week end- 
ed June 1, of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe= 
cialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. YW. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 

Week Ended June 1, 1946 

Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of orders___---..-.. 38,752 
Number of shares______---_-~ 1,162,835 
DoHar value _.... $51,974,476 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 

Number of Orders: 

Customers’ short sales_... 
*Customers’ other sales__ 


Total 
Per Week 


68 
29,153 
Customers’ total sales... 29,224 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short Sales___- 
*Customers’ other sales___— 878,794 
Customers’ total sales____ 881,472, 
NS WIEIND . sc ceusantievib ontanchates $38,332,315 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 150 
TONED GREG a ctcindiccn dhe 


Total sales 133,140 


Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares___-_.-_~-~ 


*Sales marked “short exempt’’ 
ported with ‘‘other sales.” 


+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orderm 


399,050 
are ré= 


and sales to liquidate a long position which ty 
is less than a round lot are reported with = | 


“other sales.” 


2,678 


132,990 | 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended June 8, 1946, Increased 203,241 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended June 8, 1946 
totaled 830,126 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on June 13. This was a decrease belowethe corresponding 
week of 1945 of 54,532 cars, or 6.2%, and a decrease below the same 
week in 1944 of 43, 048 cars or 4.9%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of June 8, 
203,241 cars or 32.4% above the preceding week. rr 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 357,223 @ars, an increase 
of 36,572 cars above the preceding week, but a@%Mecrease of 42,430 
cars below the corresponding week in 1945. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 126,- 
898 cars, an increase of 19,148 cars above the preceding week, and an 
increase of 18,604 cars above the corresponding Week in 1945. 


Coal leading amounted to 173,291 cars, an increase of 111,500 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 2,065/cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1945. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 43,506 cars, an increase 
of 4,203 cars above the preceding week but a 


ase of 9,505 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. In the BWestern Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the w f June 8 totaled 
29,254 cars, an increase of 2,681 cars above the preceding week but a 
decrease of 7,865 cars below the corresponding week in 1945. 


Livestock loading amounted to 15,178 cars, an increase of 1,747 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 711 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone loading 
cf livestock for the week of June 8 totaled 11,362 cars, an increase 


of 1,250 cars above the preceding week, and an imcrease of 781 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Forest products loading totaled 47,135 cars, an increase of 5,325 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 588 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 58,493 cars, an increase of 21,093 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 14,248 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1945. 

Coke loading amounted to 8,401 cars, an increase of 3,653 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 6,187 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1945. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
weeks in 1945 except Pocahontas and Southern and all reported de- 
creases compared with 1944 except Pocahontas, Southern and Cen- 
tralwestern. 


increased 





1946 * 1945 1944 

SS ae 2,883,620 =33,003,655 3,158,700 
RE ae, Se 2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 
i ncemas grenssicnunabinineoeset 3,982,229 £922. 088 3,916,037 
ES RE SE eee ins 2,604,552 3)377,335 3,275,846 
GO SR eee ” 2,616,067 3,456,465 3,441,616 
Week of June 1 Saas 626,885 837,886 810,698 
gk 2 he econ 830,126 884,658 873,174 

| Fare eeuteun 16,410,189 <GhB6 34,574 18,630,187 


The ones table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended June 8, 1946. 
During this period only 52 roads reported gains eer the week ended 
June 9, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM. CONNECTIONS 


































































































































































































































































































Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 
and 1946. 








NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Total Loads 
Railroads Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Seuthern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern... 480 520 295 158 268 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala._.....__ 828 731 718 1,916 2,608 
Atianta, Birmingham & Coast.__..__. Tt t 677 t 
Atlantic Coast Line 15,451 12,250 12,720 8,011 11,100 
Central of Georgia___ 4,210 4,017 3,731 3,999 4,780 
Charleston & Western Carolina__._.__. 462 404 402 1,484 1,379 
Clinchfieild 1,718 1,710 1,634 2,994 3,066 
Columbus & Greenville 349 303 257 218 300 
Durham & Southern 27 104 137 666 628 
Florida East Coast 1,208 1,032 954 1,356 1,116 
Gainesville Midland inal 88 45 47 719 140 
Georgia________-_ 1,034 1,085 1,235 2,160 2,440 
Georgia & Florida 323 430 477 167 720 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 4,928 5,492 4,037 3,611 4,717 
Diinois Central System 27,853 28,513 28,333 14,761 17,418 
Louisville & Nashville 27,381 26,378 25,261 9,528 12,584 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 272 195 166 1,069 1,091 
Mississippi Central ° 433 424 297 370 441 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.._.___ 3,440 3,615 3,130 4,001 4,709 
Norfolk Southern 2,115 2,001 1,179 1,287 1,615 
Piedmont Northern 417 456 407 1,204 1,430 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac_____.... 472 506 384 11,657 10,777 
Seaboard Air Line 12,113 10,398 10,363 6,681 7,655 
Southern System 26,479 24,883 23,580 22,101 25,195 
Tennessee Central 745 528 760 737 688 
Winston-Salem Southbound 133 137 149 967 1,122 
Total 133,519 126,157 121,335 101,782 117,987 
= 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western. 20,322 18,729 19,753 14,907 14,759 
Chicago Great Western 2,078 2,355 2,807 2,779 3,617 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._..__ 20,660 22,052 21,723 9,950 10,712 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 3,396 3,647 3,506 3,843 3,940 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_..____.. 23,114 26,565 29,343 285 374 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__..___ 1,095 981 1,014 536 531 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 6,509 9,287 8,600 8,509 10,513 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_____ 489 418 400 122 93 
Great Northern 19,189 22,536 22,977 6,800 8,373 
Green Bay & Western 489 460 439 804 1,132 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming. 2,113 2,403 2,373 50 103 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 2,109 2,046 2,220 2,049 2,636 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M 7,595 7,192 6,569 3,379 3,493 
Northern Pacific 10,159 11,506 10,502 5,069 6,688 
Spokane International 130 247 128 557 673 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__._____._.. 2,468 2,815 2,597 2,245 4,030 
Total 121,915 133,239 134,951 61,884 71,667 
= = 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System... 27,395 28,042 26,326 9,514 16,096 
Alton 2,574 3,820 3,373 3,170 4,517 
Bingham & Garfield___ 9 370 483 14 17 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__.____. 20,596 19,026 18,851 9,722 13,391 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___ setae 3,538 3,265 3,176 670 816 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_____ iat 13,275 13,516 12,091 11,784 13,387 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 2,820 3,078 2,708 3,187 5,249 
Colorado & Southern 554 566 583 1,859 2,794 
Denver & Rio Grande Western__.____. 2,678 3,336 3,799 4,048 7,343 
Denver & Salt Lake 518 545 717 61 56 
Fort Worth & Denver City__.________ 1,583 1,636 967 1,411 2,513 
Dilinois Terminal 2,001 2,106 2,029 1,536 2,065 
Missouri-Dlinois 1,293 1,249 1,183 506 671 
Nevada Northern 1,457 1,434 1,834 105 84 
North Western Pacific 683 799 990 487 651 
Peoria & Pekin Union 1 7 4 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) _.-_____-... 36,915 34,130 32,250 9,886 17,044 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____._______ 0 407 304 0 2,158 
Union Pacific System 12,572 14,536 13,862 14,041 18,389 
Utah 674 618 509 2 3 
Western Pacific 1,973 2,079 1,972 3,302 5,180 
Total 133,109 134,565 128,016 75,305 112,484 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 397 553 561 357 849 
0 4,867 5,460 5,702 2,741 2,410 
International-Great Northern________ 2,371 3,159 2,574 4,406 3,958 
tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A._--__ 1,175 1,531 935 1,719 1,746 
Kansas City Southern 3,531 5,301 6,624 3,018 3,187 
Louisiana & Arkansas___....___.____.. 2,565 3,808 3,935 2,214 3,415 
Litchfield & Madison 393 327 307 1,146 1,474 
Missouri & Arkansas 181 236 162 310 385 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines___._-__. 5,444 8,164 7,098 4,270 5,289 
Missouri Pacific___ 17,004 17,972 16,770 13,732 19,036 
Quanah Acme & Pacific 239 131 58 220 289 
St. Louis-San Francisco 10,442 9,761 8,777 6,850 9,509 
8t. Louis-Southwestern 3,053 3,674 3,258 5,101 6,953 
Texas & New Orleans 9,293 12,032 12,631 5,635 5,540 
Texas & Pacific 5,523 6,188 4,511 7,117 8,799 
Wichita Falls & Southern_______..___ 132 157 127 Wy i 49 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.--.....__ 34 28 24 23 36 
Total 66,644 78,422 74,054 58,936 72,924 
tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. . dIncludes Midland “Valley Ry. and Kansas, 


and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 





paperboard industry. 











industry. 
Orders 
Period Received 
1946—Week Ended Tons 

Mar. 2 198,985 
| SRT 178,443 
Mar. 16 nana 157,227 
Mar. 23 169,355 
Pe: i enaitincesecathadh ik dh rsciomcereiveiices 183,509 
pO, See eae 225,192 
Ee 154,235 
I cassette chains athena 143,946 
(0 AES RE ee eae 148,161 
May i a eeaeleins 229,120 
. Bae Se ae 155,747 
| EEE Ser ees 159,370 
TED. Mts ini cichienedadianiadlicainds 131,133 
June | EE Saree Aes 142,001 
June OE ae Sem Cee 186,073 

















(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JUNE 8 
. Total Loads 
Railroads Total _— Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Rastern District— 1946 1945 4944 1946 1945 
Ann Arbor________ 408 262 267 1,310 1,595 
Bangor & Aroostook.._._..__._____ on 1,411 1,437 1,061 407 207 
Besten & Maine...._.._............... ame 7,228 7,068 7,065 11,211 13,624 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-. 1,304 1,013 “2Iy305 1,905 2,084 
EE I ee 24 38 32 35 40 
Central Vermont___ < 1,087 1,080 1,155 2,068 2,458 
Delaware & Hudson__...-_-.________ 2,847 4,982 4.875 9,377 11,971 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___- 6,210 7,825 23686 7,959 11,234 
Seeenees & Mackinac... ..........02--— 371 261 293 198 116 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__...-.___ 1,303 1,808 1,744 915 1,221 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line________ aw. 366 418 5320 2,634 2,678 
iets si crihetaicpiaipnaictanideeh demanencinnnaiitncipnants -_ 9,677 12,490 133513 11,792 16,872 
@rand Trunk Western__.____--_-___.-_. 4,306 4,093 3,884 6,815 8,271 
Gehigh & Hudson River___.___----__. 222 195 215 2,150 2,794 
Lehigh & New England 937 2,127 2,075 1,232 1,500 
SD Ca ee 5,865 8,707 9,445 7,993 11,541 
LEE Da ee 2,729 2,597 2.403 2,531 3,107 
I  crscrienssctitnenntenrengpeantenasieaantahe 7,070 6,423 6,613 260 294 
ST SR ea ie 2,974 3,069 2,868 18 28 
Mew York Central Lines____.___-___~.. 50,379 51,002 50,390 42,856 53,076 
W. ¥., N. H. & Hartford____-__________ 10,812 10,130 911 13,991 17,950 
Bew York, Ontario & Western________ 604 1,024 1,391 2,172 3,650 
Mew York, Chicago & St. Louis_______. 6,381 6,538 6,691 11,765 15,893 
W. Y., Susquehanna & Western_______. 420 434 "516 1,238 2,219 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 5,128 7,791 S572 8,774 9,392 
Pere Marquette___- 5,970 5,249 ibe T5T 6,028 8,201 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut_____________ 1,143 869 “943 43 10 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & TN dorcnecstonn 458 331 2359 70 208 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__________. 1,081 1,199 4,487 1,509 2,901 
436 368 378 1,055 1,345 
‘Wabash___-.___- 6,171 6,092 §,594 10,119 12,952 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 5,252 5,612 «83823 2,928 4,645 
Total 151,174 162,532 162,631 173,358 224,077 
- Allegheny District— = 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown__.—___. 485 733 a6 72 1,016 1,354 
Baltimore & Ohio__ 43,842 47,681 47,5957 21,821 28,291 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 4,259 5,716 anna 62 1,478 2,136 
@ambria & Indiana__._...__----_-. 1,492 1,463 “1 669 6 14 
D 1R. R. of New Jsrsey_______-_--. 5,175 7,062 aq 470 15,116 19,805 
° wall__ 403 497 we. D51 37 26 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania__ cinnasipenene 380 169 ee xh 10 10 
fer Valley 75 92 = 168 14 42 
Island___-_- 1,496 1,801 1,539 4,754 4,650 
n-Reading Seashore Lines.____-___. 1,673 1,652 1,741 1,750 2,110 
? yivania System 79,281 88,828 87,492 60,585 67,136 
4 Co. 9,646 15,966 15,321 24,598 28,040 
or (Pittsburgh) __- 6,562 19,085 20,315 3,994 7,288 
rn Maryland 4,631 4,093 4,192 10,315 13,420 
Total 159,400 194,838 195,188 145,493 174,321 
Pecahontas District— 
apeake & Ohio 33,644 29,187 29,787 13,933 15,374 
‘olk & Western 25,485 21,180 22,298 7,046 7,660 
nian Nes 5,236 4,638 4,914 1,389 2,428 
Total. 64,365 44,905 56,999 22,368 25,462 
= = 3 
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ments of unfilled orders. 


Producti 
Tons 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled Orders 


on 


161,122 
158,229 
167,243 
164,267 
167,541 
164,562 
169,627 
167,627 
156,291 
174,501 
165.911 
162,563 
152,203 
139,693 
160,607 


Tons 


533,794 
551,081 
538,572 
539,100 
549,928 
607,799 
591,661 
566,152 
553,274 
605,288 
591,206 
595,427 
565,225 
567,068 
591,496 


Compensation for delinquent 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


Remaining Percent of Activity 


Current Cumulative 


98 
99 
100 
99 
100 
99 
101 
101 


93 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and ether items made necessary adjust- 





Byrnes Leaves for 
Big Four Meeting 


Secretary of State Byrnes and 
his Senatcrial colleagues, Tom 
Connally (D.-Tex.), Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg (R.-Mich.), also a member of 
that committee, left Washington 
for Paris by plane on June 13, for 
the conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters. President Truman gave 
added importance to the occasion 
by accompanying the group to 
the National Airport and seeing 
them off. A conference at the 
White House preceded the de- 
parture, 


Mr. Byrnes has declared, accord- 
ing to Associated Press reports 
from Washington, that the Paris 
session is a critical one, in which 
failure would be a disaster for 
mankind. He has asked for pray-— 
ers to support his efforts in deal- 
ing with Russia’s Foreign Minister 
Molotov, Britain’s Bevin and 
France’s Bidault. “If we fail,” he 
is quoted as saying, “it is a defeat 
for mankind as well as for the 
powers represented.” 


Administration leaders had 
sought to secure Senate indorse— 
ment of Secretary of State Byrnes’ 
handling of foreign policy, in 
order that it would be apparent 
that he had Congressional support 
of his firm attitude against sev— 
eral Russian demands at the first 
Paris meeting of the foreign min- 
isters, but, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington on 
June 11, threat of bitter debate 
forced the abandonment of the 
proposal. 





Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on June 17 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated June 20 and to mature 
Sept. 19, which were offered on 
June 14, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reerve Banks on June 17. 

Total applied for $1,950,634,000. 

Total accepted, $1,310,352,000 
(includes $36,828,000 entered on 
a fixed price basis of 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905-+-; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi-— 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.908; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(65% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim-— 
ilar issue of bills on June 20 in 
the amount of $1,315,311,000. 





Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended June 8, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manuafcturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 418 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 7.6% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ing June 8, 1946. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
17.4% below production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 84% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 29 days’ 
production at the current rate, 
and gross stocks are equivalent to 
34 days’ production. 


For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 6.3%; or- 
ders by 4.9%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 








4.7% above; shipments were 0.5% 
above; orders were 4.5% below. 
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Items About Banks and Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 3401) 


at the same time also reported 
Similar action taken by the 
Bloomfield Savings Institute, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Broad Street Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, reports total re- 
sources of $34,027,291 as of the 
opening of business on June 17, 
after giving effect to the merger 
with Chestnut Hill Title and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. The state- 
ment of condition shows capital 
stock of $900,000; surplus, $1,000,- 
000; undivided profits, $313,696, 
and reserves for taxes, interest, 
etc., $133,254. Deposits totaled 
$31,634,065. 

Resources of the bank include 
cash and due from banks aggre- 
gating $5,613,287 and U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities amounting to 
$14,984,153. In addition, the bank 
reports $240,000 on deposit for the 
purchase of stock of Mid-City 
Bank and Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Russell H. Ferrier, formerly 
President of the Chestnut Hill 
Title and Trust Company, was 
elected a Vice-President of the 
Broad Street Trust Company and 
remains in charge of the Chest- 
nut Hill office. 


The Baltimore National Bank, 
Baltimore, Md., announced on 
June 14 the election of Stanley O. 
Kirk as an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, and of Tilton H. Dobbin and 
Phillips Lee Geldsborough, Jr., as 
Assistant Cashiers, said advices 
from the Baltimore “Sun,” which 
added: 

Mr, Kirk, who was promoted 
from Assistant Cashier, has been 
connected with the bank since its 
organization in 1933, 


The directors of the National 
Central Bank, Baltimore, Md., on 
June 14 declared a regular semi- 
annual dividend of $2 a share and 
an extra dividend of $1 a share, 
reported the Baltimore “Sun,” on 
June 15. 


At a meeting on June 12 of the 
@irectors of the National Marine 
Bank, Baltimore, Md., a semi-an- 
nual dividend was declared, the 
Baltimore “Sun” anounced on 
June 13, comprising 342%, or 
$1.05 per share on capital stock 
which is $30 par. This dividend, 
the “Sun” points out, which is 
Payable July 1 to shareholders on 
record June 26, is an increase 
from the 3%, or 90 cents previ- 
ously paid. 


Checks have been sent out for 
a second liquidating distribution 


of $1.80 a share to stockholders of 


the Baltimore Commercial Bank, 
Baltimore, Md., who filed their 
shares in the liquidating proceed- 
ings, Robert C. Willis, Jr., and 
Enos S. Stockbridge, liquidating 
agents, announced on June 13, ac- 
cording to the Baltimore “Sun.” 
An initial distribution of $25 a 
share was made last March 15. the 
advices continued. 





‘rrust Company, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Hamilton, who succeeds his 
late father to the position, is As- 
sistant Counsel of the bank. 


Edwin C. Graham, Chairman of 
the Board of the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., 
has announced his intention to 
retire at the end of this month, 
according to S. Olivar Goodman, 
writing for the Washington “Post” 
of June 13. Following ten years 
of service as Hamilton President, 
the advices continue, he became 
the bank’s Chairman in Septem- 
ber, 1943. He was Hamilton’s first 
President, being elected to the 
post when the 14th Street bank 
was organized in 1933. 


Gustave M. Mosler, prominent 
Cincinnati banker during’ the 
1920s and 30s, died on June 11 at 
the age of 67, announced advices 
from the Cincinnati “Enquirer” of 
June 12, which went on to say: 

His apprenticeship in the bank- 
ing field was served at the old 
Fifth National Bank, Cincinnati. 
Then he entered the Brighton 
Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati, of 
which his father, Max Mosler, was 
founder and first President. He 
rose to Vice-President and Cash- 
ier of the banking house and was 
elected President of the institu- 
tion in 1922. The bank was 
founded in 1898. 

When, in 1930, the Central 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, acquired 
control of this bank, Mr. Mosler 
was made a Vice-President of the 
Central Trust. He retired in 1931. 


Ralph A. Lucke, who has been 
President of the Lucas County 
Savings Bank, Toledo, Ohio, on 
June 11 was elected by the direc- 
tors to the newly created posi- 
tion as Chairman of the Board. At 
the same time, according to the 
Toledo “Blade,” the Board elected 
Clinton B. Ewell, President. Mr. 
Ewell, who was also made a di- 
rector of the bank along with 
Jules D. Lippmann, recently left 
the Ohio Citizens Trust Company, 
Toledo. 

The Lucas County Bank was 
organized originally in 1916 as the 
Morris Plan Bank, but acquired 
its present title in 1944. 


Milton Knight, President of 
the Commerce Guardian Bank, 
Toledo, Ohio, announced the elec- 
tion of Richard Lennihan as a 
bank director, according to the 
Toledo “Blade” on June 12, which 
also reported the promotion of 
Forrest Jeffrey, Trust Officer, as 
Vice-President and Trust Officer. 


John Quinn, active Sandusky, 
Ohio, banker for 63 years and 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Third National Exchange Bank, 


| Sandusky, Ohio, of which he was 


| President for many years, died on 
| June 14 at the age of 79, reported 


A third and final distribution | 


will be made at the expiration of 
the period required by law for 
filing claims by stockholders, it 
was stated. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Sandusky advices of the Cleve- 
land “Plain Dealer.” 


Mr. J. L. McCaffrey, President 
of the International Harvester 
Company, and Mr. Fowler B. Mc- 
Connell, President of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co., were elected direc- 


The stock was originally issued | tors of the Harris Trust and Sav- 


to depositors at $19.50 a share in 
the reorganization of the Balti- 
more Commercial Bank on June 
17, 1933, in lieu of a portion of de- 
Posits. 

Owners of more than 80% of 
the capital stock of the Baltimore 
Commercial accepted an offer of 
the Union Trust Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, to purchase 
their holdings last August, and on 
Sept. 1, 1945, operation of the 
_— was taken over by the Union 

St, 


The Washington “Post” of June 


13 reported the election of George | 


EE. Hamilton as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Union 





ings Bank, Chicago, IIl., at a spe- 
cial meeting held June 12, 


The new Belmont National 
Bank of Chicago will be opened 
for business July 1 at Belmont 
Avenue and Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Ti, Warren H. Orr, former 
Illinois Supreme Court Justice 
and President of the bank, said on 
June 12. The opening had been 
scheduled for April 1, but was de- 
layed because of difficulty in ob- 
taining material, reported the 
Chicago “Tribune” of June 13. 

The bank, which will occupy 
the former quarters of the Lake 
View State Bank, the “Tribune” 
advices went on, will have a capi- 





talization of $300,000, including 
$200,000 capital stock, $50,000 sur- 
plus and $50,000 undivided profits. 


Directors of Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, Mich., re- 
cently voted to transfer $1,000,000 
from undivided profits to surplus. 
With the transfer, surplus totals 
$8,000,000. 


Manufacturers National began 
operations Aug. 10, 1933, with a 
surplus of $1,500,000. Additions 
of $500,000 to surplus were made 
in each of the three years of 1934, 
1935 and 1936. An addition of $1,- 
500,000 was made in 1940. Fur- 
ther additions of $500,000 came 
in 1942 and 1943. And in 1944 ad- 
ditions of $1,000,000 and $500,000 
were made. The present addition 
is the ninth in the 13-year history 
of the bank. All additions have 
been made from undivided profits. 

Shareholders of the bank on 
June 17 voted for the issue and 
sale of 20,000 new shares of $50 
par stock at a price of $150 a 
share, 

Shareholders will be’ given 
rights for purchase of the new 
stock on a basis of One new share 
for each four shares now held. 
Rights will expire July 18, 1946. 

Of the $3,000,000 to be derived 
from the sale of the new stock, 
$1,000,000 will be added to capital 
and $2,000,009 to surplus. The 
bank will then have capital ac- 
counts of approximately $17,000,- 
000. 


Three Oklahoma City, Okla., 
businessmen have purchased the 
First National Bank of Ardmore, 
Okla., for $9,000,009. They were 
C. R. Anthony, who operates 59 
stores in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and New Mexico; Frank Sewell, 
President of the Liberty National 
Bank of Oklahoma’ City, and 
Lloyd W. Judd, former Vice- 
President of the National Life In- 
surance Co., Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Judd will become President of the 
57-year-old Ardmore institution, 
said International News Service 
advices of June 8. 


Directors of the Baltimore 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo., on June 
13 declared the regular dividend 
of $1 a share and an extra divi- 
dend of that amount, both payable 
June 29, announced the Kansas 
City “Star” on June 13, which 
added: 

Stockholders at a recent meet- 
ing authorized an increase of the 
bank’s capital from $150,060 to 
$200,000. At present the total 
capital, surplus undivided profits 
and reserves are approximately 
$380,000. 


H., Roe Bartle and Roland H. 
Record have recently been elected 
directors of the Mercantile Home 
Bank & Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., increasing the number 
of directors to 14, reported the 
Kansas City “Star” of June 12. 
Mr. Bartle, the “Star” added, is a 
Boy Scout Executive and National 
War Dads Official, while Mr. Rec- 
erd is President of Jackson 
Motors, Inc. 


Erle Cocke, President of the 


‘Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 


Ga., has announced the election 
of William Matthews and Oscar 
G. Davis as Vice-Presidents and 
Trust Officers of that institution 
at the Board of Directors meeting 
on June 13, reported the Atlanta 
“Constitution” of June 14, which 
went on to say: 

Mr. Matthews joined the Fulton 
Trust in 1929, while Mr. Davis, 
who will assume his duties on 
July 1, has been Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Coca- 
— Bottling Company of Bos- 
on, 


It was announced on June 13 
that the First National Bank in 
Palm Beach will pay an extra 
dividend of 5 cents a share, or 
$5,000 on July 3, 1946 to stock- 
no of record as of June 28, 





This is the second extra divi- 
dend declared by the bank this 
year in addition to its regular 
monthly dividend of 12 cents a 
share. With the payment on July 
3rd, $94,000 in dividends will 
have been paid to stockholders of 
the institution during the first 
seven months of 1946. 


Announcement was made on 
June 10 by Mr. R. E. Harding, 
President of the Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank, Forth Worth, Texas, 
of a new bank being established 
in the Riverside section of Fort 
Worth. The new bank, for which 
charter has been granted, will be 
known as the Riverside State 
Bank, and is expected to be open 
for business on or about Oct. 1. 


The Riverside State Bank will 
have a capital structure of $150,- 
000, of which $100,600 will be 
Capital, $25,000 Surplus and $25,- 
000 Undivided Profits. Directors 
are: E. E, Bewley, R. E. Harding, 
J. E. McKinney, W. B. Duke, J. T. 
Yeargan, George W. Herd, E. L. 
Baker and John H. Maxwell. Offi- 
cers are: R, E. Harding, President; 
J. T. Yeargan, Vice President and 
Lawrence Carlson, Cashier, all of 
whom are now members of the 
Fort Worth National staff. 


A cash dividend of $1.00 per 
share for the current semi-annual 
period, or at the annual rate of 
$2.00 per share on all common 
stock outstanding was declared on 
June 11 by the directors of Bank 
of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif, 

This represents an increase of 
25% over the 80 cent dividend 
paid in the previous semi-annual 
period. 

At the same time the directors 
declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of $1.00 on the convert- 
ible preferred stock at the regular 
annual rate of $2.00 per share. 


Dividends on both common and 
preferred are payable June 29 to 
stockholders of record June 15. 

President L. M. Giannini re- 
ported to the board that after re- 
cent preferred stock conversions 
aggregating approximately 385,000 
shares, the original 600,000 shares 
of preferred have been reduced 
to about 20,000, and as a conse- 
quence the board issued a call for 
the redemption of the remaining 
outstanding preferred shares, ef- 
fective July 31, 1946, The right to 
convert each preferred share into 
approximately one and one-third 
shares of common stock will ex- 
pire June 30, 


The Chairman of the Board of 
the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia & China of London 
England announced in the bank’s 
annual statement of condition as 
of Dec. 31, 1945: 

Total liabilities at the end of 
1945 were £90,045,909. This list 
is comprised mainly of £73,186,- 
199 of current and other accounts 
and £7,148,779, of fixed deposits. 
The capital stock and reserve fund 
show £3,000,000 each 

Profits for the year 1945, inclu- 
sive of £387,372 brought forward 
from the previous year, showed a 
total of £713,635. 


The interim dividend at the 
rate of 5% per annum for the first 
half of the year, paid in October 
last, absorbed £75,000. A second 
interim dividend at the rate of 5% 
per annum for the seoond half of 
the year, paid in April 1945, ab- 
sorbed a further £75,000. The 
amount available is therefore 
£ 563,635. It was not the intention 
of the Directors to declare any 
further dividend for the year to 
3lst December, 1945, and the di- 
rectors propose to deal with the 
amount available by adding £75,- 
000 to the Officers’ Pension Fund 
and £5,000 to the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund; by writing off 
Premises Account £100,000 and 
by carrying forward the balance 
of £383,635, 





George J. Greenwood 
Elected AIB President 


George J. Greenwood, Jr., on 
June 13 was elected President of 
The American Institute of Banking 
at the final session of the Insti- 
tute’s conven- 
tion in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Mr, Green- 
wood, who ad- 
vanced to this 
post from the 
Vice-Presi- 
dency,has 
been active in 
AIB affairs 
since the out- 
set of his 
banking car- 
eer. He joined 
the Portland, 
Oregon Chap- 
ter in 1922 and 
took study 
courses for 16 years said the AIB 
announcement of June 13. 

He served as Portland Chapter 
Consul for 6 years the report con- 
tinued, and as a member of the 
board of govornors of the chapter 
for two terms. In 1933 he was 
elected Vice President of Port- 
land Chapter and in 1934 Presi- 
dent, 

Mr. Greenwood has served as a 
member of three national com- 
mittees of the Institute and was 
for five years Associate Council- 
man for the State of Oregon. 


In 1942 he was elected a mem= 
ber of the Executive Council. At 
the same time he was elected @ 
member of the National Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee. He 
served as Chairman of that com= 
mittee during the year 1944-1945. 
In June 1945 was elected Vice 
President. 


Banking Inst. Starts 
Bank Employee Letter 


What is said to be an innova— 
tion in bank employee manage- 
ment relations has been initiated’ 
by Consumer Banking Institute, 
Washington, D. C. It is a BANK 
EMPLOYEE Monthly News Letter 
for the information and interest 
of employees of banks It is avail- 
able, without charge, to institu- 
tions affiliated with Consumer 
Bankers Association, the Morris: 
Plan Bankers Association, and the 
Consumer Banking Institute, said’ 
the institute in a recent announce~ 
ment. 

As explained in Vol. 1, No. 1, 
the purpose of the Letter is “to¥ 
keep the bank employee up-—to- 
date on current events and new 
ideas involving the employee as: 
an individual and as a component 
part of the human machinery of a; 
financial institution.” It will con- 
tain only factual news and views 
of interest to a bank employee, 
The first issue, containing about a 
dozen items, covers subjects om: 
which any bank employee should’ 
be kept up-to-date as a part of 
his institution. 


Finland Gets Credit 


A credit arrangement for an ad 
ditional $5,000,000 to purchase 
U. S. surplus property in Europe 
has been signed with the Govern- 
ment of Finland, Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commissioner Thomas B, 
McCabe announced on June 13. 


This sum, continues the report, 
makes a total of $15,000,000 credit 
which has been granted Finland 
to enable it to buy American sur- 
plus for relief and rehabilitation 
McCabe explained. 

A $10,000,000 credit arrange- 
ment was signed by the Finns 
early this year. ; 

The additional credit, whic 
represents a ceiling on credit pur 
chases and does not necessaril 
mean the entire amount will be 
used, was negotiated for McCabe’s 
office by John C. Virden, Central 
Field Commissioner for Europe 
with Headquarters at Paris. 


Geo. H. Greenwood 





